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10 THE 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HIS work, which I have the honour to in- 
ſcribe to You, being the production of fo - 


illuſtrious an author, cannot fail, I preſume, of meet- 


ing with a favourable reception. To whom could 
it be addreſſed with ſo much propriety, as to Vou, 


for 


> BEDICATION. 
for whoſe uſe it was originally undertaken? Ac- 
cept of it therefore as your right, which I have 
| only taken upon me to reſtore to You in your own 


„ 
* 
£ 4 4 = 
i * { 
* 3 — * 0 


Il am with the greateſt reſpect, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Your moſt obedient Servant, 


we 


THE TRANSLATOR, 


AR is a ſcience ſo Ae and pete, hi in 
general, no rules of conduct can be given in it, 
which are reducible to abſolute certainties; cuſtom 
and prejudice, confirmed by 1 ignorance, are its ſole foundation 


and ſupport. 


All other ſciences are eſtabliſhed upon fixed principles, and 
rules *, while this alone remains deſtitute; and ſo far from 
meeting with any thing fundamental amongſt the celebrated 
Captains, who have wrote upon this ſubject, we find their 
works not only altogether deficient. in that reſpect, but, at 
the ſame time, ſo intricate and indigeſted, that it requires 
very great parts, as well as application, to be able to under- 
ſtand them: nor is it poſſible to form any judgment upon 
hiſtory, where every thing on this head, is totally the 4 


duct of caprice and imagination. 


The mechanical part of war is inſipid and tedious in de- 
ſcription; of which the great Captains being ſenſible, they 


have ſtudied to be rather agreeable, than inſtructive, in tlieir 


* War has certain rules and fixed methods of practice, but they are ſuch only 
as retail to the detail, or inferior branches, and do not extend to the ſublime, 
which, it muſt be underſtood, the author means in this place. 
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to pals the bounds of popular prejudice, and I honour him 
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writings upon the ſubject: the few books which treat of war, 
as an art, and that furniſh us with any principles, are but in 
ſmall eſteem; and cannot be allowed their due merit, till 
time has ſubverted the preſent ſyſtem; while thoſe which 
treat of it in the hiſtorical way, meet with a general good re- 
ception; to the prevalence of this taſte it has been owing, 


that we have even now but a confuſed idea of the Greek and 
Roman diſcipline. 


Guſtavus Adolphus invented a method which was followed 
by his ſcholars, and carried into execution with great ſucceſs ; 
but ſince his time, there has been a gradual decline amongſt 
us; which muſt be imputed to our having blindly adopted 
maxims, without any examination of the principles on which 
they were founded; from whence proceeds that confuſion of 
cuſtoms, where every one has aſſumed the privelidge of adding, 
or diminiſhing at pleaſure. -Nevertheleſs theſe cuſtoms ill 
remain in repute, on account of their illuſtrious origin ; but, 
in reading Montecuculi, who was cotemporary with Guftavus, 
and is the only General, who entered into any detail, it is ver 
evident, that we have already departed more from his ſyſtem, 
than he did from that of the Romans; from whence it ap- 
pears, that our preſent practice is nothing more than a paſſive 


compliance with received cuſtoms, the grounds of which we 
are abſolute ſtrangers to. 


The Chevalier Folard was the firſt who had ſpirit enough 


for 
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for the example; nothing is ſo diſgraceful as that {laviſh ad- 


herence to cuſtom, which prevails at preſent ; and which, as 
I have already obſerved, proceeds only from ignorance : yet 
he goes too far, and advances an opinion, which he pronounces 
infallible, without reflecting, that the ſucceſs of it muſt de- 
pend upon an infinite number of circumſtances, which it is 
denied the power of human prudence to foreſee : he ſuppoſes 
men to be the ſame at all times, and does not conſider that 
bravery is a variable and uncertain quality of the mind; and 
that the chief excellence of a General conſiſts in addreſs to 
eſtabliſh it in his troops, by an artful choice of diſpoſitions, 
and ſituations; and by thoſe peculiar ſtrokes of genius, adapted 
to occaſion, which characteriſe the great Captains : perhaps 
indeed he purpoſely reſerved to himſelf his reflections on this 
head, or perhaps it altogether eſcaped him; however, there is 
no part of the military ſyſtem, which deſerves ſo much ſtudy 
and attention.— The ſame troops may be defeated, even in 
intrenchments, which, if they were to begin the attack, would 
be victorious; an inſtance which few have accounted for in 
any reaſonable manner, but which can be only aſcribed to the 
weakneſs and imperfections incident to human nature: no 
perſon has as yet treated of this matter, which is of the utmoſt 
importance in war, and demands our particular regard and ap- 
plication, for otherwiſe we leave all events to the deciſion of 
Fortune, who is ſometimes very uncertain in the diſpoſal of 
her favours: I ſhall only make uſe of one example, amongſt 
a thouſand, to enforce my opinion concerning this frailty of 
the human heart, 


After 
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After the French infantry, at the battle of Friedlingen, had 
repulſed the Imperialifs with unparallel'd fortitude ;| had to- 
tally routed, and purſued them through a wood into a plain 
which lay on the other fade, ſome one, upon the appearance 
of two ſquadrons, (which might be: French for any thing that 
was known to the contrary) cried out, We are cut off 
upon which theſe victorious troops inſtantly abandoned their 


triumphs, and took to flight in the moſt dreadful confuſion, 


without being either attacked, or purſued by a ſingle perſon; 
repaſſed the wood with the utmoſt precipitation, and never 
once halted till they had got beyond the field of battle ; Mar- 
ſhal Yillars, together with the Generals of the army, tock all 
poſſible pains to rally them, but to no purpoſe; and yet the 
victory had not only been gained, butrendered at the ſame time 
ſocomplete, that no part of the enemy attempted to make the 
leaſt appearance afterwards: nevertheleſs we find, that thoſe 
men, who in one moment had diſcovered ſuch amazing intre- 
pidity, were the ſame, whoſe fears, the next, betrayed them 
to a ſhameful flight: the Marſhal himſelf related this fact to 
me at Vaur- villars, when he was ſhewing me the plans of his 
battles; and whoever has curioſity enough, to ſearch for more 
examples of this nature, may meet with numbers in the hiſtory 
of all nations; this however is, at preſent, ſufficient, to prove 
the inſtability of the human heart, and how little we ought, 
conſiſtently with prudence, to depend upon it. But be- 
fore I enlarge too much upon the ſublime parts of war, it will 
be neceſſary to treat of the minute, by which I mean, the 

prin- 


. 
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prindiples of the art.— Notwithſtanding i it is uſual for thoſe 
who have confined welt ſtudies to the delail, to be accounted 
perſons of ſhallow capacities; yet it is a branch, which appears 
to me very eſſential, as it conſtitutes the foundation of a 
ſcience ; and as it is impoſſible to erect any edifice, or to eſtabliſh 
any ſyſtem, without being firſt acquainted with the prin- 
ciples that muſt neceſſarily ſupport it; which obſervation the 
following compariſon will ſerve to illuſtrate: A perſon who 
has a taſte for architecture, and can deſign, will draw the 
plan of a palace with great correctneſs; but if he is obliged to 
execute it, and is, at the fame time, ignorant of the method 


of ſhaping his materials, and laying his foundation, the whole 
fabrick muſt preſently fall to ruin. It is the ſame with a 
General, who is unac 


quainted with the rudiments of his pro- 
feſſion, and the manner of forming his troops, which are qua- 


lifications indiſpenſable in the execution of all warlike opera- 
tions: the remarkable victories which the Romans conſtantly 
gained with ſmall armies, over multitudes of Barbarians, can be 
attributed to nothing but the excellent compoſition of their 
troops: not that I would from hence infer, that a man of en- 
terpriſe and genius will not be able to make ſome figure, even - 
at the head of an army of Tartars; as it is much eaſier to 
take men as they are, than to make them what they ought 
to be; and no task being more arduous, than that of recon- 
ciling the different opinions, prejudices and paſſions, to which 
they are ſubject. 


I ſhall 


vid PREFACE. 


I ſhall begin with directions relative to the manner of 
raiſing troops, of clothing, ſubſiſting, exerciſing, and form- 
ing them for action: to ſay that the preſent ſyſtem of prac- 
tice, is totally uſeleſs and abſurd, will appear a very pre- 
ſumptuous aſſertion, at a time when the power of cuſtom is 
grown ſo abſolute, that, to depart from it, is become a 
crime; it is, however, a more excuſable one, than to intro- 
duce innovations: I declare therefore, that my ſole view 


and intent in the following ſheets, is to expoſe the errors into 
which we are fallen. 
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AzrT. 1. Of raiſing Troops. 2. Of clothing them. 3. Of 


N them. 4. Of paying them. 5. Of exerciſing 
them. Of Of forming chem for Action. 


4A ian 
Of raiſing Troops. 


RO OP S are raiſed either by voluntary engagement, or 


by capitulation ; ſometimes too by compulſion, but moſt 
commonly by artifice. 


When you recruit men by capitulation, it is barbarous 
as well as unjuſt. to recede from it ; they being free at 
the time of their contracting themſelves, it becomes contrary to all laws, 
both divine and human, not to fulfil the promiſes made to them, their de- 
pendance upon which, was what alone induced them to accede to the ob- 
ligation : neither is the ſervice. benefited by thoſe unlawful proceedings, 
for ſenſible of the hardſhip impoſed upon them, they ſeize the firſt oppor- 
tunity to- leave it; and can one, after having firſt cancelled all engage- 
ments by a breach of faith, proceed afterwards againſt them, with any 
degree of juſtice, for the crime of deſertion? Nevertheleſs, ſevere exam- 
ples are ſometimes neceſſary for the ſupport of good diſcipline, although 
in the execution they are attended with an appearance of cruelty ; but 
concerning the grievance of which I am ſpeaking, as there are many 
ſoldiers in the beginning of a campaign, whoſe time of ſervice is expired, 
the captains, deſirous to keep their companies e detain them by 
force, which is the occaſion of it. 
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The method of raifing troops by artifice, is likewiſe altogether ſcan- 
dalous and unwarrantable; ſuch, amongſt other inſtances, as that of 
ſecretly putting money into a man's pocket, and afterwards challenging 
him for a ſoldier. ——That of raiſing them by ' compulſion, is {till more 
ſo; it creates a general ravage, from which there is no exemption of 
perſon, but by force of money, and is founded upon the moſt unjuſtifiable 
principles. 


Would it not be much better to eſtabliſh a law, obliging men of all 
conditions in life, to ſerve their king and country for the ſpace of 5 years ? 
A law, which could not reaſonably be objected againſt, as it is both 
natural and juſt-for people to be engaged in the defence of that ſtate of 
which they conſtitute a part; and, in chooſing them between the years 
of 20 and 3o, no manner of inconvenience can poſſibly be the reſult; 
for thoſe are years devoted, as it were, to libertiniſm ; which are ſpent 
in adventures and travels, and, in general, productive of but ſmall comfort 
to parents. — An expedient of this kind, could not come under the deno- 
mination of a publick calamity, becauſe every man, at the expiration of 
his 5 years ſervice, would be diſcharged: it would alſo create an inexhauſ- 
tible fund of good recruits, and ſuch as would not be ſubject to deſertion. 
In courſe of time, every one would regard it as an honor rather than 
a a duty, to perform his taſk ; but, to produce this effect upon a people, it is 
neceſſary that no ſort of diſtinction ſhould be admitted, no rank or degree 
whatſoever excluded, and the nobles and rich rendered, in a principal 
manner, ſubſervient to it: this would effectually prevent all murmur and 
repining, for thoſe who had ſerved their time, would look upon ſuch, 
as betrayed any reluctance, or diſſatisfaction at it, with contempt; by which 
means, the grievance would vaniſh inſenſibly, and every man at length 
eſteem it an honor to ſerve his term: the poor would be comforted by 
the example of the rich; and the rich could not with decency complain, 
ſeeing themſelves on a footing with the nobles. 


War 
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War is moreover an honorable profeſſion ; how many princes have vo- 


luntarily condeſcended to carry arms? And how many officers have I ſeen 
ſerve in the ranks after a reduction, rather than ſubmit to live in a ſtate 


of indolence and inaCtivity ? Nothing therefore but res: can make 
a law of this kind appear hard or oppreſſive. 


If we take a ſurvey of all nations, what a ſpectacle do they preſent 
to us? We behold ſome men rich, indolent and voluptuous, whoſe hap- 
pineſs is produced by a multitude of others, who are employed in flattering: 
their paſſions; and who ſubſiſt only, by preparing for them a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of new pleaſures: the aſſemblage of theſe diſtinct claſſes of men, 
oppreſſors, and oppreſſed, forms what is called ſociety; the refuſe of 
which is collected, to compoſe the ſoldiery: but ſuch meaſures, and ſuch 
men, are far different from thoſe, by means of which the Romans con- 
quered the univerſe.—Nevertheleſs all things have a good as well as a 
bad ſide; and tho' it is certain, that nothing contributes ſo much to the 
goodneſs of an army, as obliging the provinces to recruit it, yet one great 
inconvenience reſults from it; that of the officers neglecting, and taking 
no care of the ſoldiers; I have almoſt always obſerved that a large half, 
and ſometimes three fourths of the Imperial armies were compoſed of re- 
cruits; which can proceed from nothing but the little regard paid by the 
officers to the health and preſervation of their men; if they contract any 


diſorders, they are ſuffered to periſh for want of proper aſſiſtance, becauſe 
it is attended with ſome expence. 


The remedy to this evil is very ſimple, being nothing more than to 
oblige the officers to pay the recruits: I would have the provinces till 
furniſh them, but the recruiting caſh ſhould be put into the ſtock-purſe, 
and the officers, as I before obſerved, ſubſiſt them; which would be at- 
tended with a double advantage, in being the means to preſerve both men 
and money; for ſuppoſe an army wanted 20000 to complete, and the 
captains were obliged to pay 50 livres for every man, there would conſe- 
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quently be a ſaving of a million, and the men, at the ſame time, be 
much better taken care of, than they are at preſent. 


This method of raiſing troops, is very well calculated for all coun- 
tries, like France, which are well peopled, and able to furniſh their 
own armies, without introducing foreigners: and thoſe ſtates which are 
forced to recruit amongſt other nations, might at the ſame time eſtabliſh 
a militia upon this plan; but, as they are ſubject to the neceſſity of having 
a great part of their army compoſed of foreigners, they become obliged, 
in a much greater degree, to keep ſacred their agreement, or capitulation 
with them, than with their own ſubjects, becauſe it is a means to facilitate 


the raiſing of them. 


. 
Of clothing Troops. 


Our dreſs is not only expenſive, but inconvenient, no part of it being 

made to anſwer the end required: the love of appearance prevails over the 

regard due to health, which is one of the grand points capt our 
attention. 


In the field, the hair is a filthy ornement for a ſoldier, and after once 
the rainy ſeaſon is ſet in, his head can hardly be ever dry. His clothes 
don't ſerve to cover his body; and in regard to his feet, they, with ſtock- 
ings and ſhoes rot in a manner together, not having wherewithal to 
change ; and provided he has, it can be of little ſignification, becauſe, 
preſently afterwards, he muſt be in the ſame condition again; thus, as 
may be naturally ſuppoſed, he is ſoon ſent to the hoſpital — White gar- 

7255 ters are only fit for a review, and ſpoil in waſhing; they are alſo incon- 
venient, hurtful, of no real uſe, and very expenſive. The hat ſoon 


loſes its ſhape ; is not ſtrong enough to refiſt the rains and hard uſage of 
a cam- 


hoc 
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a campaign, but preſently wears out; and if a man, overpowered perhaps 


by fatigue, lyes down, it falls off his head; ſo that ſleeping with it un- 


covered, and expoſed to dews, or bad weather, he is the day following in 
a fever, 


I would have a ſoldier wear- his hair ſhort, and be furniſhed with a 
ſmall wig, either grey or black, and made of Spaniſh lamb-ſkin, which 


he ſhould put on in bad weather: this wig will reſemble the natural head 


of hair ſo well, as to render it almoſt impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the diffe- 
rence ; will fit extremely well, when properly made; coſt but about 
twenty pence, and laſt during his whole life: it will be alſo very warm; 
prevent colds and fluxes; and give quite a good air. Inſtead of the 
hat, I would recommend an helmet, made after the Roman model ; which 
will be no heavier ; be far from inconvenient ; protect the head againſt the 


| ſtroke of a ſabre; and appear extremely ornamental. ———In regard to 


his clothing, he ſhould have a waiſcoat, ſomewhat larger than common, 
with a ſmall one under it, in the nature of a ſhort * doublet; and a 
Turkiſh + cloak, with a hood to it : theſe cloaks cover a man completely, 
and don't contain above two ells and a half of cloth; conſequently, are 
both light and cheap: the head and neck will be effectually ſecured from 
the weather ; and the body, when laid down, kept dry ; becauſe they are 
not made to fit tight, and when wet, are dried again the firſt moment of 


fair weather. 


It is far otherwiſe with a coat, for when wet, the ſoldier not only feels 
it to the ſkin, but is reduced to the diſagreeable neceſſity of drying it 
upon his back; it is therefore no longer ſurpriſing, to ſee ſo many diſeaſes 
in an army ; thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions, perhaps eſcape 


* Almoſt all the Pruſſian cavalry are clothed in this manner; and certainly the ſkirts of a 


coat are of little, or no uſe, as there are cloaks, which ſufficiently anſwer the purpoſe of 


keeping out the cold and rain. 0 


* + Theſe cloaks ought not to extend in length below the calf of the leg. 
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them the longeſt, but they muſt at length ſubmit to a calamity which is 
unavoidable. If, to the diſtreſſes already enumerated, we add the duties 
they are obliged to do; particularly thoſe, whoſe burdens are increaſed by 
what they carry for their ſick comrades ; for the dead, wounded, and de- 
ſerted, one ought not to wonder that the Battalions are reduced at the end 
of a campaign to 100 men. Thus we perceive how far the ſmalleſt things 
may influence and affect thoſe of the greateſt conſequence : but to return to 
the cloaks.— -As the quantity of cloth required is ſmall, and they are 
light, they can be rolled up, and faſtened along the knapſack upon the 
back; in which poſition they will be very far from having a bad effect, 
at the ſame time that the men, under arms, and in fair weather, will find 
themſclves eaſy, and unencumbered by them; they will alſo laſt for 3 or 
4 years: thus the dreſs may be reduced to a ſmaller expence, rendered 
more healthy, and its appearance to the eye, rather improved than di- 
miniſhed. 


In regard to the legs and feet, I could wiſh the ſoldiers were to have 
ſhoes made of thin leather, with low heels ; which will fit extremely well, 
and make them involuntarily aſſume a good grace in marching ; becauſe 
low heels oblige men to turn out their toes, to ſtretch their joints, and 
conſequently draw in their ſhoulders : theſe ſhoes muſt be worn upon the 
naked foot, and greaſed with tallow, or fat; a kind of precaution, which 
will doubtleſs appear ſtrange to the petit-maitres, but which we neverthe- 
leſs know from experience, to have been made uſe of by all the French 
Veterans ; not only, as it entirely preſerved their feet from galling on a 
march, but as the greaſe prevented the wet, in a great meaſure, from pe- 
netrating ; and the leather from growing hard, and hurting them. 


The Germans, who make their infantry wear woollen ſtockings, have 
always great numbers crippled, from bliſters, ulcers, and all forts of inflamma- 
tory humours in their legs and feet, as wool is venemous to the ſkin ; beſides, 
they ſoon break at the toes, and, remaining wet upon the feet, preſently 


rot 
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rot away: to theſe pumps I would add thin leathern paiters , fitted alſo to 
the naked leg, and ſupported upon it by the buttons of the breeches, 

which are, for that purpoſe, to come below the knee, and to be made of 
leather ; thus one avoids the uſe of garters, which is by no means a Cir- 
cumſtance of the leaſt conſequence ; for the ſoldiers at preſent wear no leſs 
than three pair, one over another; the firſt, to tie up their ſtockings , the 
ſecond, to tighten their breeches knees; and the third, to keep up their gaiters ; 

all which muſt certainly debilitate their nerves, and render them leſs pa- 
tient of fatigue. To theſe muſt be added ſandals, or * galoches, with 
wooden ſoles of about the thickneſs of an inch, which would prevent 
the men's feet from getting wet in marching through dirty roads, or the 
dew, and be of particular ſervice to them, when on duty ; but during the 


dry ſeaſon of the year, and for exerciſes and reviews, they are to be laid 
aſide. 


On the iſt. of November every year, they ſhould be alſo furniſhed with 
a pair of woollen ſtockings large enough to wear over their ſhoes and 
gaiters; which ought, moreover, to be ſoled with a flender leather; and 


the ſole to be brought a little over the ſides and toes of the feet, that they 
may be occaſionally worn within the galoches. 


Fr 
XII 
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The inſtitution of meſſing amongſt troops contributes much to good order, 
æconomy and health; debauchery and gaming are thereby prevented, and 
the ſoldier, is, at che ſame time, very well maintained; nevertheleſs, it is 
ſubject to many inconveniencies; a man haraſſes himſelf after a march in 
ſearch of wood, water, &c. is tempted to maraude ; is perpetually dirty, 


*A great many of the French ſoldiers make thefe galoches themſelves in the winter- 
time, out of their old ſhoes, 


and 
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and ill-dreſſed; ſpoils his clothes by the carriage from one camp to another 
of all the neceſſary utenſils for his meſs ; and likewiſe impairs his health 


by the extraordinary fatigues which unavoidably attend it. Yet 
theſe inconveniencies are not without a remedy ; for the troops being, 
according to my diſpoſition, divided into centuries, a ſutler, provided with 
4 carts drawn each by 2 oxen, ſhould be appointed to every one, and fur- 
niſhed with a pot large enough to hold a ſufficient quantity of ſoup for the 
whole century, his proportion of which every man ſhould receive in a 
wooden porringer, together with ſome boiled meat at noon, and roaſted in 
the evening ; and officers ſhould attend, to ſee that they were not impoſed 
upon, or improperly treated, The profit allowed to be made by theſe 
ſutlers, ſhould ariſe from the ſale of liquors, cheeſe, tobacco, and the 
ſkins of the cattle which they kill ; and which they are alſo to maintain 
with the herbage and proviſions that will be always found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the army. 


To carry this into execution, may at firſt appear a matter of ſome diffi- 
culty, but very little application will be neceſſary to render it both prac- 
ticable, and of general uſe. Soldiers, when they were to go on parties, 


might carry as much roaſted meat as would ſerve them for one or two 


days, without any manner of encumbrance : the quantity of wood, water, 
and kettles which is now required to make ſoup for an hundred men, is 
more than would be ſufficient for a thouſand in the way I propoſe; and 
the ſoup, at the ſame time, compoſed of much better ingredients : beſides, 
the ſoldiers would thus avoid all unwholeſome things, which produce diſ- 
orders, ſuch as hog's fleſh, unripe fruit, &c. and the officers would oply 
have occaſion to attend their meals, at which one at leaſt ſhould be always 
preſent, to take care that they had juſtice done them : on forced marches, 
or at ſuch times when the baggage could not be brought up, the cattle 


upon the ſpot ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the troops, and wooden ſpits 
made to roaſt it; which is an expedient accompanied with no embarraſs. 


ment whatſoever, and laſts only for a few days ; but let us compare 
our 
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our method with this, and we ſhall ſoon find which is the moſt preferable ; 
it is in uſe amongſt the Turks, who are by that means at all times well 
nouriſhed, inſomuch that their bodies, after an engagement, are very diſ- 
tingviſhable from thoſe of the Germans, which are pale and meager : 
there is alſo another advantage reſulting from it in certain caſes ; that of 
managing the ſoldier's purſe, by furniſhing him with his pay, and at the 
ſame time ſelling him his provifions ; for inſtance, when contributions are 
to be raiſed in countries abounding in cattle, like Poland and Germany, that 
the inhabitants may be able to furniſh what is required, one half muſt be 
taken in proviſions, the other in money, and the former ſold to the troops ; 
thus the ſoldier's pay makes a perpetual circulation, and there will like- 
wiſe remain an overplus of both money and proviſions. It is moreover 
of great ſervice in the conſumption of ſuch magazines as you have been 
obliged to make; for by ſending your troops to ſubſiſt upon them, the 


loſs to the ſtate will be much diminiſhed, and no umbrage, at the ſame 
time, given to the men. 


The uſe of biſcuit in the field, is much preferable to bread ; becauſe it 
is a compoſition which does not ſpoil with keeping ; is very wholeſome, 
and a ſoldier can carry a ſufficient quantity of it for 7 or 8 days without 
any inconvenience: but we need only apply to ſuch officers as have ſer- 
ved amongſt the Venetians, to be informed of the general uſe, as well as 
convenience of it: the Moſcovite kind, called Soukari, is the beſt, becauſe 
it does not crumble ; it is made in a ſquare form of the ſize of a ſmall 
filbert, and, as it takes up but little room, will not require ſuch numbers 
of waggons to convey it from place to place as are neceſſary for bread. 


- -The purveyors indeed very induſtriouſly propagate the opinion, 
that bread 1s better for a ſoldier ; but that is altogether falſe, and proceeds 


only from a ſelfiſh regard to their own intereſt; for they don't more than 
half-bake it, and blend all forts of unwholeſome ingredients, which, with 
the quantity of water contained in it, renders the weight and ſize double; 
add to this, their train of bakers, ſervants, waggons, and horſes, upon all 


C which 
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which they make a large profit ; they are alſo a great incumbrance to an 
army; muſt be always furniſhed with quarters, mills, and detachments 
to guard them: in ſhort, it is inconceivable how much a General is 
perplexed with the frauds they commit, the embarraſſments they create, the 
diſeaſes they occaſion by the badneſs of their brerd, and the extraor- - 
dinary trouble they give to the Troops; the ereCting of ovens, is a 
circumſtance which, in general, diſcovers ſo much of your intentions to 
the enemy, that it is needleſs to ſay any more about it; If I undertook to 
prove every thing which I advance by facts, I ſhould not be able to diſmiſs 
this ſubject ſo ſoon; but, upon the whole, I am convinced, that a great 


many misfortunes have proceeded only from this evil, which have been 
falſly aſcribed to other cauſes. 


It would be proper ſometimes to deny the men even biſcuit, and furniſh 
them with corn in its ſtead, which, after having firſt bruiſed, and made 
into paſte, they muſt learn to bake upon iron plates : Marſhal Turenne, in 
his memoirs, makes ſome mention of this cuſtom, and I have heard it 
obſerved by other great commanders, that they ſometimes refuſed their 
troops bread, even when they had abundance of it, in order to inure and 
reconcile them to the want of it : I have made campaigns of 18 months 


length with troops that were, during the whole time, without it, and yet 
never betrayed the leaſt diſatisfaction: I have alſo made ſeveral others with 


ſuch as were accuſtomed to it, and who were ſo far from being able to 
ſubmit to the want of it, that the intermiſſion of it for only a day, was at- 
tended with the greateſt inconveniencies ; a circumſtance that rendered 
every enterprize, in which expedition was required, imptacticable. 


In regard to fleſh-meat, there is hardly a poſſibility of being reduced 
to a want of it, for cattle can keep up with an army very well, and coſt 
nothing in conveyance; and if we grant that an ox weighs 500 pounds, 
and that every man is to be allowed but half a pound, one ox per day 


will maintain a thouſand men, and 50 will conſequently be ſufficient for 


*% 


50000: 
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50000 : ſuppoſe then that a campaign laſts 200 days, the number of oxen 
required, will amount to no more than 10000, which will follow the 
army, and find paſture ſufficient to ſupport them in all places: they ſhould 


be aſſembled in different herds, or repoſitories, and ſucceſſively advanced 
as occaſion may require. 


I can't omit taking notice- here of a cuſtom eſtabliſhed amongſt the Ro- 
mans, by means of which they prevented the diſeaſes that armies are ſub- 
ject to from the change of climates ; and to which alſo a part of that ama- 
zing ſucceſs which attended them, ought to be attributed : the German 
armies loſt above a third upon their arrival in Italy and Hungary : in the 
year 1718, we entered the camp of ＋ Belgrade with 55000 men; it 
ſtands upon an eminence; the air is wholeſome ; the water good, and we 
had plenty of all neceſſaries; nevertheleſs, on the day of battle, which was 
the 18th of Auguſt, we could muſter only 22000 under arms; the reſt 
being either dead, or incapable of acting. I could produce many 
inſtances of this kind, which have happened amongſt cther nations, and 
can be only imputed to the change of climate ; but the uſe of vinegar was 
the grand ſecret, -by which the Romans preſerved their armies; for as ſoon 
as that was wanting amongſt them, they became as much ſubject to diſeaſes, 
as we are at preſent: this is a fact that few perhaps have attended to, but 
which is notwithſtanding of very great importance to all commanders, 
who have a regard for their troops, and any ambition to conquer theic 
enemies. In regard to the manner of uſing it, the Romans diſtri- 
buted it by order amongſt the men, every one receiving a ſufficient quan- 
tity to ſerve him for ſeveral days, and pouring a few drops of it into the 
water which he drunk. To trace the cauſe of fo ſalutary an affect, is what 


I leave to the adepts in phyſick, contenting myſelf with having related a 
ſimple fact, the reality of which is unqueſtionable. 


+ The Marſhal ſerved this campaign as a voluntier. 
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Without entering into a detail of different pay, I ſhall only ſay in ge- 
neral, that it ought to be ſuch as will afford a competency : a handful of 
men well ſubſiſted and diſciplined is ſuperior to a multitude of ſuch as 
are neglected in thoſe important particulars; for it is the goodneſs, and 
not the number of troops, on which victory depends. 


Aconomy is commendable, while confined within certain limits, but in 
exceeding thoſe, it degenerates into ſordid parcimony: unlefs your ap- 
pointments for the officers are ſuch as will ſupport them genteely, you 
muſt diſpoſe of them, either to men of fortune, who ſerve only for their 
pleaſure ; or to indigent wretches, who are deſtitute of ſpirit: the former 
of theſe, I make but ſmall account of, as being, for the moſt part, impa- 
tient of fatigue, and repugnant to all ſubordination ; who are addicted to 
perpetual irregularities, and no more than mere libertines: the latter are ſo 
depreſſed, that it would be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe them capable of any 
thing great or noble; for as preferment is not rendered an object of ſuffi- 
cient importance to influence their paſſions, their ambition 1s naturally ſoon 
gratified ; and they are full as happy to remain in their old ſtations, as to 
accede to higher at any expence. 


Hope encourages men to endure and attempt every thing ; in depriving 
them of that, or removing it to too great a diſtance from them, you di- 
veſt them of their very ſoul; for which reaſon, all degrees of advancement, 
ought to be accompanied with a proportionable increaſe of honours and 
advantages: and every officer ſhould not only regard the command of a re- 
giment, as a poſt of the higheſt dignity, but moreover be aſſured, that he 
himſelf, by good behaviour and perſeverance in his duty, will at length, 

attain 
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attain the ame. When this kind of ſpirit is made to prevail amongſt 
your troops in the manner it ought, they may be kept under the ſevereſt 
diſcipline : but to ſpeak the truth, the gentry, who are, what we call ſol- 
diers of fortune, make the only good officers, whoſe appointments ought 
nevertheleſs to produce an income ſufficient to maintain them in a hand- 
ſome manner; becauſe a man, who devotes himſelf to the ſervice, ſhould 
look upon it as an entrance into ſome religious order; he ſhould neither 
have, nor even acknowledge any other home, than that of his regiment ; 
and, at the ſame time, whatſoever ſtation he may be in, ſhould eſteem 
himſelf honoured by it. f 


According to the faſhion of the preſent times, a man of quality thinks 
himſelf very ill uſed, if the court does not preſent him with a regiment at 
the age of 18 or 20; this extravagant partiality deſtroys all manner of 
emulation amongſt the officers of inferior birth, who thereby become, in a 
great meaſure, excluded from any chance of ſucceeding to the like pre- 
ferments, and conſequently to the only poſts of importance, the glory at- 
tending which, would attone for the toils and ſufterings of a tedious life, to 
which they chearfully ſubmit, in por of acquiring reputation, and a fu- 
ture recompence. 


Nevertheleſs, I would not be underſtood to argue, that princes, and 
other perſons of illuſtrious originals ſhould be denied all marks of prefe- 
rence and diſtinction; but only that ſome regard ſhould be had to their 
abilities ; and the priviledges of birth required to be ſupported by thoſe of 
merit: if properly qualified therefore, they might be allowed to purchaſe 
regiments of ſuch 6f the gentry, as had been rendered incapable of ſervice 
by age or infirmities ; which permiſſion would at the fame time prove a 
recompenſe for both : but they are, notwithſtanding, by no means to be 
entitled to the liberty of ſelling again to another ; becauſe that of pur- 
chaſing at unſeaſonable years is an indulgence ſufficient ; their regiments 
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therefore, as often as they became vacant, ought to be afterwards diſpoſed 
of in recompencing long ſervice and conſpicuous merit. 
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Of exerciſing Troops. 


The manual exerciſe is, without doubt, a branch of military diſcipline 
neceſſary to render a ſoldier ſteady and adroit under arms; but it is by no 
means of ſufficient importance in itſelf to engage all our attention ; ſo far 
from it, that it even deſerves the leaſt, excluſive of that part, which it is 
dangerous to make uſe of in the face of an enemy ; ſuch as carrying the 
firelock over the left arm, and firing by Platoons, which, as will here- 
after be explained, has occaſioned many a ſhameful defeat. —After this 
exception, the principal part of all diſcipline depends upon the legs, and. 
not the arms: the perſonal abilities which are required in the performance 
of all maneuvres, and likewiſe in engagements, are totally confined to them; 


and whoever is of a different opinion, is a dupe to ignorance, and a novice 
in the profeſſion of arms. The queſtion, whether war ought to be 


ſtiled a trade, or a ſcience, is very properly thus decided by the chevalier 


Folard ; it is a trade for the ignorant, and a ſcience for men of genius. 


After having thus treated of the manner of raiſing, clothing, and ſub- 
ſiſting troops, it becomes neceſſary that I ſhould proceed to that of forming 


them for action. 


ARTI- 
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Of forming Troops for Action. 


I propoſe to treat of this ſubject, which is a very copious one, in 4 
manner ſo new, that I ſhall probably expoſe myſelf to ridicule ; but in 
order to render myſelf ſomewhat leſs obnoxious to it, I ſhall examine the 
preſent method of practice, concerning the forming of troops for action; 
which is ſo far from being confined within a ſmall compaſs, that it is ca- 
pable of furniſhing matter enough for a folio volume. 


I ſhall begin with the March, which ſubjects me to the neceſſity of firſt 
advancing what will appear very extravagant to the ignorant : it is, that 
notwithſtanding almoſt every military man frequently makes uſe of the 
word Ta#ick, and takes it for granted that it means the art of drawing up 
an army in order of battle, yet not one can properly ſay, what the antients 
underſtood by it: it is univerſally a cuſtom amongſt troops to beat a 
march, without knowing the originał or true uſe of it, and as univerſally 


believed, that the ſound is intended for nothing more than a warlike or- 
nament. 


Yet ſure we ought to entertain a better opinion of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who either are, or ought to be our maſters ; for it is abſurd to imagine, 


that martial ſounds were firſt invented by them, for no other purpoſe than 
to confound their ſenſes. 


But to return to the march, which, according to the preſent practice, 
1s accompanied with ſo much noiſe, confuſion and fatigue, to no manner 
of effect; and the ſole remedy tor which, appears to be a ſecret, left for 
me to diſcloſe: as every man is ſuffered to conſult his own eaſe and incli- 
nation, conſequently ſome march flow, others again faſt ; but what is to 


be 
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be expected from troops that cannot be brought to keep one certain, re- 
gular pace, either quick or flow, as the commanding officer ſhall think 


proper, or the exigency of affairs require ; and that an officer is obliged to 


be poſted at every turning, to haſten the rear, which is perpetually loiter- 
ing behind? A battalion moving off its ground, not improperly conveys 
the idea of a machine, conſtructed upon no principle, which is ready to 


fall in pieces every moment, and which cannot be kept in motion without 
infinite difficulty. 


If on a march, the front is ordered to quicken its pace, the rear muſt 
unavoidably loſe ground, before it can perceive it ; to regain which, it ſets 
up a run: the front of the ſucceeding corps will naturally do the ſame, 
which preſently throws the whole into diſorder : thus it becomes impoſſible 
to march a body of troops with expedition, without forſaking all manner 
of order and regularity. 


The way to obviate theſe inconveniencies, and many others of much 
greater conſequence, which proceed from the ſame cauſe, is nevertheleſs 
very ſimple, becauſe it is dictated by nature; it is nothing more than to 
march in + cadence, in which alone conſiſts the whole myſtery, and which 
anſwers to the military pace of the Romans: it was to preſerve this, that 
martial ſounds were firſt invented, and drums introduced ; and in this ſenſe 
only is to be underſtood the word Ta#tck, although hitherto miſapplied 
and unattended to: by means of this, you will be always able to regulate 
your pace at pleaſure; your rear can never lag behind, and the whole will 
ſtep with the ſame foot ; your wheelings will be performed with celerity and 
grace ; your men's legs will never mix together ; you won't be obliged to 
halt, perhaps, in the middle of every whcel to recover the ſtep, nor the 
men be fatigued in any degree equal to what they are at preſent. No- 
thing is more common, than to ſee a number of perſons dance together 


+ This cadence, or equal meaſure preſerved in marching, is the ſame which is now in uſe 
amongſt the Pruſſian troops. 


during 
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during a whole night, even with pleaſure; but, deprive them of muſic, 
and the moſt indefatigable amongſt them, will not be able to bear it for 
two hours only; which ſufficiently proves, that ſounds have a ſecret power 
over us, diſpoſing our organs to bodily exerciſes, and, at the ſame time, 
deluding, as it were, the toil of them. If any one, thinking to ridi- 
cule what I have advanced, aſks me what particular air I would recom- 
mend to make men march ; I will readily anſwer, without being moved 
by his raillery, that all airs, in common or triple time, will produce ſuch 
an effect; but only in a greater or leſs degree, according to the taſte in 
which they are ſeverally ſet; that nothing more is required, than to try 
them upon the drum, accompanied by the fife, and to chooſe ſuch as are 
beſt adapted to the nature and compaſs of thoſe inſtruments. Perhaps 
it may be objected, that there are many men whoſe ears are not to be 
affected by ſounds, which, in regard to this particular, is a falſity; becauſe 
the movement is ſo natural, that it can hardly be even avoided: I have fre- 
quently taken notice, that in beating to arms, the ſoldiers have fallen into 
their ranks in cadence, without being ſenſible of it, as it were; nature 
and inſtinct carrying them involuntarily ; and without it, it is impoſſible 
to perform any evolution in cloſe order, which J ſhall prove in its proper 
place. | 


If what I have been ſaying is only conſidered in a ſuperficial manner, 
the cadence may not appear to be of ſuch great importance ; but to be 
able to increaſe, or diminiſh the rapidity of a march during an engagement, 
is an advantage which may be of infinite conſequence. The military pace 
of the Romans was no other than this, with which they marched 24 miles, 
equal to 8 of our leagues, in 5 hours: let us try the experiment upon a 
body of our infantry, and ſee whether they will be able to perform as much 
in the ſame ſpace of time: it muſt be allowed indeed, that marching com- 
poſed the principal part of their diſcipline ; nevertheleſs one may from 
hence form a judgment of the pains they took in exerciſing their troops, 
as well as of the importance of the cadence, It will be no difficulty to 
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prove, that it is impoſſible to keep the ranks cloſe, or to make a vigorous 
charge without it; notwithſtanding all which, I don't believe a ſingle per- 
ſon has paid any regard or attention to it for theſe three or four ages paſt. 


It now becomes neceſſary to examine a little the preſent method of 
forming troops for action; and thoſe who underſtand it the beſt, divide a 
Battalion into 16 parts, which are diſtinguiſhed by different appellations, ac- 
cording to the peculiar cuſtoms of places: a company of grenadiers is 
poſted upon one flank, and a picquet upon the other ; it is drawn up * four 
deep, and that its front may be rendered as extenſive as poſſible, it 
marches to the attack in a line: the battalions which form the whole 
line of battle, are cloſe to each other, the Infantry being all together in 
one body, and the cavalry in another ; a method contradictory to common 
prudence, and of which we ſhall ſpeak more at large in another place : 
in advancing towards the enemy, they are compelled by the nature of 
their diſpoſition to move very flow; the majors are calling out, cieſe ! on 
which they preſs inwards, and crowding too much upon their center, it 
inſenſibly breaks; and becomes eight deep, while the flanks remain only four; 


an inſtance which every perſon who has been in an engagement will ac- 


knowledge the truth of : the General ſeeing this diforder, and being afraid 
to have his flanks expoſed by the intervals which have conſequently been 
made between the battalions, 1s obliged to halt, which, in the face of an 
enemy, is very dangerous ; but as they alſo, from ſimilar meaſures are 
probably in as much confuſion, the miſchief is not ſo great as it would be 
otherwiſe: nevertheleſs, a perſon ought at all events to perſiſt in advan- 
cing, and never make a halt to remedy ſuch diforders, becauſe if the 
enemy takes advantage of that opportunity to fall upon him, he muſt ine- 


vitably be undone, 


* It is the cuſtom of the Engliſh army, to draw up their battalions three deep, but we are 
to ſuppoſe that the Marechal alludes in this place to the French diſpoſition, 


When 
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When the two armies arrive within a certain diſtance from each other, 
they both begin to fire; and continue their approaches, till they come 


within about 50 or 60 paces, where, as is uſually the caſe, either the one 
or other takes to flight; and this is what is called a charge: it is inconſiſtent 


indeed with the nature of their preſent bad order, that they ſhould be 
able to make a better, becauſe I look upon it as an impoſſibility, without 
the uſe of the cadence : but let two battalions, which are to engage each 
other, march up with ſtraight ranks, and without doubling, or breaking, 
and ſay which of them will gain the victory; the one that gives its fire in 
advancing ; or the other, that reſerves it; men of any experience will, 
with great reaſon, give it in favour of the latter; for to add to the conſter- 
nation into which the former muſt be thrown, in ſeeing their enemy ad- 
vancing upon tit imithrough the ſmoke with his fire reſerved, they will be 
either obliged to halt, or, at leaſt, to march very ſlow, till they have loaded 
again; during which time they are expoſed to a dreadful havock, if he 
enlarges his pace, and falls upon them before they are ready again. 


Had the laſt war continued ſome time longer, the cloſe fight would 
certainly have become the common method of engaging ; for the inſig- 
nificancy of ſmall-arms began to be diſcovered, which make more noiſe, 
than they do execution; and which muſt always occaſion the defeat of 
thoſe, who depend too much upon them : if therefore the firings had been 
laid aſide, it is highly probable, the preſent method likewiſe of forming 
three or four deep, would have ſoon ſhared the ſame fate : for what ſervice 
could reaſonably be expected from a body of men, rendered flow and 
unwieldy by their extent of front, againſt an oppoſite one, who were 
able to march with more rapidity, and to perform every movement with 


more eaſe ? But in order to render this more intelligible, the following ex- 
planation will not be unneceſſary. 


Let us ſuppoſe two battalions, each compoſed of 600 men, drawn up 
according to the plan No. 2. A repreſents one formed after the preſent me- 
thod ; B one after mine, and is moreover eight deep, whoſe front is never- 
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theleſs equal to the one four deep ; accompanied at the ſame time with the 
advantage of being able ſtill to enlarge it; which it is impoſſible for the 
other to do without breaking : I ſhall always out-flank the other by adding 
a pace or two occaſionally to my intervals; ſhall remain eight deep againſt 
four; have no diſorders or confuſion to apprehend ; ſhall be able to march 
as quick again; and having no obſtacle of ſufficient force to oppoſe me, 
ſhall make way through their ranks in an inſtant. If they open, in 
order to attack the flanks of my diviſions, the intervals between them are 
ſo ſmall, and the pikes tranſverſed in ſuch a manner, that they will be 
inevitably broken, and thrown into confuſion ; and by giving their fire, they 


will expoſe themſelves to immediate deſtruction, having no further means 
of retarding my fury. | 


— 4 7 
YL — 


This method of forming a battalion correſponds exactly with that of the 
Romans, and is evidently the beſt; let us therefore acknowledge them for 
our maſters, and adopt their meaſures : tho they had no gun- powder, yet 
they invented machines, which, if they made leſs noiſe than ours, did as 
much execution: the effects of gun- powder in engagements, are become 
leſs dreadful, and fewer lives are loſt by it, than is generally imagined: I 
have ſeen whole vollies fired, without even killing 4 men; and ſhall ap- 


peal to the experience of all mankind, if any ſingle diſcharge was ever ſo 
violent, as to diſable an enemy from advancing afterwards, to take ample 


revenge, by pouring in his fire, and at the ſame inſtant ruſhing in with 


fixed bayonets ; it is by this method only, that numbers are to be deſtroyed, 
and victories obtained. 


At the battle of Caſtiglione, M. de Reventlau, who commanded the im- 
perial army, had drawn up his infantry on a plain, with orders to reſerve 
their fire till the French approached within 20 paces ; expecting, by a 
general diſcharge made at that diſtance, to defeat them : the French, after 
having with ſome difficulty reached the top of a hill, which ſeparated them 
from the Imperialiſts, drew up oppoſite to them, with orders not to fire 


* 


at 
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at all: but as M. de Vendome judged it imprudent to make the attack, 
till he had firſt poſſeſſed himſelf of a farm which was ſituated upon his right, 
the two armies ſtood looking at each other for ſome time; at length the 
orders to engage were given; the Imperialiſts, in obedience to their inſtruc- 
tions, ſuffered the French to approach within about 20, or 25 paces, at 
which diſtance they preſented their arms, and fired with all poſſible cool- 

neſs and precaution ; notwithſtanding which, before the ſmoke was diſper- 


ſed, they were broken to pieces; great numbers of them were deſtroyed 
upon the ſpot, and the reſt put to flight. 


At the battle of Belgrade, I ſaw two battalions cut to pieces in an inſtant, 
of which the following is a relation : being ſurrounded by a thick fog, 
which rendered it impoſſible for us to diſcern any thing, a ſtrong blaſt of 


wind ſuddenly aroſe, and diſperſed it, when we immediately ſaw a batta- 
lion of Lorrain, and another of Neuperg upon a hill, called the battery, 


ſeparated from the reſt of our army: Prince Eugene at the ſame time diſ- 
covering a party of horſe in motion upon the fide of the mountain, aſked 
me if I could diſtinguiſh what they were; I anſwered, they were 3o or 
40 Turks; then replies he, thoſe two battalions are undone; at which 
time, I could perceive no appearance of their being attacked, not being 
able to ſee what was on the other ſide of the mountain ; but galloping up 
at full ſpeed, I no ſooner arrived in the rear of Neuperg's colours, than I ſaw. 
the two battalions preſent, and give a general fire upon a large body of 
Turks at the diſtance of about 30 paces; inſtantaneouſly after which, the 
Turks ruſhed forwards through the ſmoke, without allowing them a mo- 
ment's time to fly, and with their ſabres cut the whole to pieces upon the 
ſpot: the only perſons who eſcaped, were Mr. de Neuperg, who happened 
luckily to be on horſeback ; an enſign, with his colours, who clung to my 
horſe's main, and incumbered me not a little, beſides two or three private 
men: at this inſtant came up prince Eugene almoſt quite alone, being at- 
tended only by his body-guard ; but the Turks, of their own accord re- 
tired: here the prince received a ſhot through his ſleeve ; upon the ar- 
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rival afterwards of ſome cavalry and infantry, Mr. Newuperg deſired a de- 


tachment to ſecure the clothing, upon which ſentries were immediately 
poſted at the four angles of the ground, occupied by the dead bodies of the 
two battalions; and their clothes, hats, ſhoes, &c, collected in heaps to- 


gether ; during which time, I had curiofity enough to count the number 


of Turks, which might be deſtroyed by the general diſcharge of the two 
battalions, and found it amounted only to 32 ; a circumſtance, which has 
by no means increaſed my regard for the * firings. 


It was an eſtabliſhed maxim with M. de Greder, a man of repu- 


tation, and who has, for a long time, commanded my regiment of 
foot in France, to make his men carry their firelocks ſhouldered in an en- 


gagement; and in order to be ſtill more maſter of their fire, he did not 
even ſuffer them to make ready their + matches: thus he marched againſt 
the enemy, and the moment they gave their fire, he threw himſelf ſword 
in hand at the head of the colours, and crying out, follow me ! ruſhed at 
once upon them: by this method he defeated the Friſe-guards at the battle 
of Flerus, and was alſo ſucceſsful on all other occaſions. 


What 1 have been advancing appears to me ſupported by reaſon, as 
well as experience, and proves that our large battalions are vaſtly defective 


in their compoſition; as the only ſervice which they are capable of 


doing in action, is by their firing, their conſtruction is therefore adapted 


to that alone; and when that is rendered ineffectual, they are no longer 
of any conſequence ; conſcious of which, their own ſafety becomes na- 


* The quickneſs with which the Pruſſians load, is an advantage in one reſpeR, as it en- 


gages a ſoldier's attention, and allows him no time for reflection in marching up againſt | 


his enemy : nevertheleſs it is an error to imagine, that the five victories, which they obtained 
in the laſt war, ought to be aſcribed altogether to their firing, becauſe it was remarked, that in 
moſt of thoſe actions, they loſt more men ſrom the fire of the enemy, than the enemy did 
from theirs. 


+ This expreſſion alludes to the match-locks which were formerly in uſe, and ſignifies 


the fixing of the match in its proper place to give fire to the muſquet, 
turally 
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turally the next object of their attention; .thus it is, that every thing centers, 
from its very nature, in its point of equilibrium.——The original of this 
method of forming our battalions, was probably taken from reviews ; for, 
drawn up in ſuch extenſive order, they make a more pleaſing appearance; 


to which being familiarized by cuſtom , it inſenſibly became adopted 
in action. 


Yet notwithſtanding the weakneſs and abſurdity of ſuch a diſpofition, 
there are many who pretend to vindicate it- by reaſon; alledging, that in 
thus extending their front, they will be able to enlarge their fire; and, in 
compliance with this opinion, I have known ſome draw up their battalions 
even three deep ; but they have been made ſenſible of their error, by ſevere 
experience ; otherwiſe, I really imagine, they would ſoon have formed 
them two deep, and not improbably in ranks entire; for it has been hitherto 
an invariable maxim in all engagements, to endeavour to out-flank the 
enemy, by exceeding him in front. But before I enlarge too much 
on this ſubject, it is neceſſary that I ſhould deſcribe my method of form- 
ing regiments and legions ; after which, I ſhall treat of the cavalry; and 
endeavour to eſtabliſh a certain order and diſpoſition, which, although it 


may be ſubject to ſome change from the variety of ſituations, _ never 
to be totally departed from. 
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H E Romans ſubdued the univerſe by the effects of their diſcipline; 

they ſtudied the art of war with indefatigable attention, and judi- 
ciouſly relinquiſhed all old cuſtoms, whenever experience threw better in 
their way; in which reſpect, they differed from their enemies, the Gauls, 
whom they perpetually defeated during a ſeries of years, without making 
them ſenſible of the badneſs of their practice, or provoking them to re- 
trieve their loſſes, by any alteration in it. 


The Legion was a body ſo powerful in itſelf, as to be capable of under- 
taking the moſt arduous enterprizes ; its compoſition, ſays Vegetius, was 
undoubtedly the effect of inſpiration only; a reflection correſponding 
with the opinion which I have, for a long time, entertained concerning its 
importance, and which has rendered me more ſenſible of the defects of 
our own practice. 


According then to my ſyſtem, the Infantry 1s to be formed into Legions, 
every one conſiſting of four regiments, and every regiment of four centuries 5 
each century having a half-century of light- armed foot, and a half-century 


of horſe. 


When centuries of Infantry are drawn up in ſeparate bodies, I ſhall 
give them the name of battalions ; and the cavalry, that of ſquadrons; in 
order to render things familiar to our ideas, by conforming as much as 
poſſible to our own cuſtoms. 


The 
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The centuries both of foot and horſe are to be compoſed of 10 * com- 
panies ; every company conſiſting of 1 5 men, as will be explained more at 
large in the following details. But as it is neceſſary in all governments 
to have regard to æconomy in the ſupport of their armies, it therefore be- 


comes expedient to form them upon + three different eſtabliſhments, under- 
ſtood by the following appellations ; 


1. The eſtabliſhment in peace. 
2. The preparatory eſtabliſhment for war. 
3. The complete eſtabliſhment in war. 


In times of profound peace, when the 11ſt. eſtabliſhment takes place, the 
companies are only to conſiſt of one Serjeant, one Corporal, and five vete- 
ran ſoldiers ; when preparations are making for a war that is expected, al- 
though not declared, an addition of five men muſt be made; and of ten, 
when they are to be completed to the fall eſtabliſhment, which makes an 
augmentation of 1600 per legion. 


The five veterans per company will conſtitute a fund for the occaſional 
ſupply of officers, and non- commiſſioned officers, by which means the in- 
convenience of making them of ſuch as have never been in ſervice will 
be avoided. 


New raiſed regiments I am altogether averſe to, for unleſs they are 


grafted upon old ones, and commanded by good officers, eight or ten 
campaigns generally deſtroys them. 


The cavalry are to be ſubje& to no manner of change or reduction, for 
veterans, both in regard to men and horſes, are the beſt ; and recruits of 
either, abſolutely uſeleſs: notwithſtanding therefore they are an expence 
to a nation, their conſequence renders it indiſpenſable. 

* Although a company of horſe, is an unuſual term in the Engliſh ſervice, yet it is hoped 


the military reader will be kind enough to excuſe this introduction of it, as it is only ad- 
mitted in this place, to prevent obſcurity and confuſion in others, 


+ See plate 3. 
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In regard to the Infantry, provided the principal officers are men of 
ſenſe and experience, the management of the ſubordinate part of it, is 
diſcretional. 


As I am going to treat of war, I ſhall accordingly ſuppoſe my troops 
completed to the third eſtabliſhment, ſo that a century of foot will conſiſt 
of the following numbers; 


The Detail of a Century, 

Centurion - - - I. 
Lieutenant - — — 1. 
Second Lieutenants - - 4. 
Enſig — — - b. 
Serjeant-Major - - - 1. 
Fourier - - - 1 
Captain- at- arme - - I. 
Fifer — - - I. 
Drummers — - - 3. 
10. companies, compoſed 

each of 17 men, including 170 
the Serjeant and Corporal 

Total. 184 . 


— — 


The two half-centuries of horſe and light- armed foot, are not to exceed 
ten per company, including the ſerjeants and corporals, becauſe they are 
to recruit themſelves out of the regiments to which they reſpectively 


belong. Any diminution of the heavy- armed forces, which compoſe 
the main body of the Infantry, even tho' it ſhould be ſo great by loſſes in 
time of war, as to reduce them to the eſtabliſhment in peace, will be of no 
bad conſequence, becauſe the different diviſions of the legion, will ſtill re- 
main equal and entire; a circumſtance of infinite uſe, and advantage in 
ſervice, as you will never be obliged to vary your manceuvre, for it is in- 


conceivable 
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conceivable how prejudicial are all alterations of that kind ; inſomuch, 
that, after a long peace, I have ſeen troops belonging to the ſame govern- 
ment, when aſſembled together, differ to ſuch a degree in their manner of 


performing, that one would have naturally taken them for a collection 
made from ſeveral diſtinct nations. 


It is neceſſary therefore to eſtabliſh one certain principle of action, and 
never to depart from it; a principle which ought to be rendered familiar 
to every military perſon, as being the foundation of his profeſſion; but it 
is impoſſible to retain it, unleſs you al ways preſerve the ſame number of 
officers, and non-commiſſioned officers ; without that, your manœuvres 
will naturally be ſubject to perpetual variation. 


A regiment is to conſiſt of four centuries, amounting to 736. 
The half-centuries of light-armed foot, officers 


and non-commiſtioned officers included 1 To 
The half-centuries of horſe — — 70 
_ I * 
Staff-Officers. 
J7ö;’ 8 — 0 
1. Lieutenant-Colonel — - - 
1. Major. - — — . 
1. Adjutant. - — — 5 | 
N Drum-Major * 5 2 i | 
I. Surgeon * 8 © 5 2 1 
Total Regt. 882 


„ The 
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The flate of a Legion. b 
4 Regiments - - = 3528. 1 
Legionary General - - | I. 1 
Legionary Major - - - 1. 9 
= - Engineers - - - 5 * 
Quarter-Maſter - - - I. 48 
] Treaſurer - - - I. 1 
þ Chaplain - - - - I. 3 
' Surgeon-Major — - — a I. b 
| Kettle-drummer - - — . 1 
Standard- bearer - - - - I 1 

Waggon- maſter Es. F 

Provoſt - — — - | oh 

Marſhal-man — - — — 1. 8 

Executioner - - - 1 1 

Carpenters — - - 10. 18 

Workmen of various kinds . 10. 1 


Servants for ten carriages - - 20. 


Total Legion 3582 


N. B. 2. twelve pounders 
2. Pontons. 


Every century is to be furniſhed with a piece of ordnance of my own in- 
vention, called an * Amuſette, which carries above four thouſand paces 
with extreme velocity ; the field-pieces uſed by the Germans and Swedes 
will ſcarcely carry a fourth part of that diſtance : this is alſo much more 
true ; is drawn, and worked with eaſe by two or three men; carries a 
half-pound ball, and is made with a convenience to hold a thouſand ; all 
which muſt render it of great ſervice on numberleſs occaſions in war. 


| The artillery and waggons are to be drawn by oxen, and the latter loaded 
þ with all kinds of inſtruments and utenſils neceſſary for building forts ; 


* See plate 6, 
as 
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as cordage, cranes, pullies, windlaſſes, ſaws, hatchets, ſhovels, mattocks, &c. 
which muſt be all marked with the number of their reſpective Legion, to 
prevent their being loſt, or mixed together. 


The private ſoldiers are moreover to have a piece of braſs fixed on each 
ſhoulder, with the number of the legion and regiment upon it, to which 
they belong, that they may, at all times, be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. I 
would alſo have their right hands marked in the ſame manner, with the 
kind of compoſition made uſe of by Indians, ſo as never to be effaced ; which 
would effectually put a ſtop to deſertion, and tend to innumerable good con- 
ſequences. This cuſtom, however ſtrange, may nevertheleſs be eaſily intro- 
duced, provided the ſovereign will only afſemble his colonels, and repreſent 
to them, that it will be of great importance in ſupporting good order, as 
well as preventing deſertion; that it cannot be conſidered in any other light, 
than as a mark of honor, which manifeſts their engagement in the fervice 
of their country ; and that they will do him a pleaſure, in firſt complying 
with it, and ſetting the example to the reſt of his army.—Any addreſs of 
this nature muſt infallibly have the deſired effect, in conſequence of which, 
all the ſubordinate officers, ambitious to oblige their Prince, and ſenſible of 
the utility of ſuch an inſtitution, will gladly imitate their colonels ; after 
which, the ſoldiers will be ſo far from objecting to it, that it will become 


a matter of choice to them : it was a practice amongſt the Romans, but 
with this difference, that they marked with a hot iron. 


The halt-centuries of horſe are to * compoſed of Men taken out of the 
regiments to which they reſpectively belong, leaving the choice of them to 
their centurion; with this exception, that he muſt give preference in ſuch 
election to the old ſoldiers: cavalry thus collected and formed, will never 
abandon their infantry; but, on the contrary, will inſpire them with un- 
common reſolution, and be of admirable ſervice to them, either in pur- 


ſuing the enemy, or covering their retreat; of which I ſhall ſpeak more at 
large in another place. 
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The light-armed foot are in like manner to be ſupplied by their reſpective 
regiments, the centurions electing the youngeſt, and moſt active: their 
arms muſt conſiſt of nothing more than a very light fowling-piece, and 
bayonet with a handle to it, which will, at the ſame time, anſwer the 


purpoſe of a ſword : this fowling-piece, is to be made fo as to open and 


receive the charge at the breech, in order to avoid the inconvenience and 
loſs of time in ramming it down; and all the accoutrements muſt be as 
light as poſſible: their officers are alſo to be choſen out of the regiment, 
after the ſame manner as the private men, without paying any regard to 
ſeniority. Thus formed, they muſt be exerciſed with a continuance ; 
mult practiſe jumping, and running, but above all, firing at a mark at 
three hundred paces diſtance ; and rewards are to be appointed for thoſe 
who excel in all theſe different exerciſes, in order to create an emulation 
amongſt them. 


A body of infantry compoſed according to this plan, and thoroughly 
inured to labour, can march every where with the cavalry, and, I am con- 
fident, will be capable of doing very conſiderable ſervice. 


I am far from approving of grenadiers ; for as they uſually compoſe the 
flower of our army, and are employed on every important occaſion, a 
briſk war exhauſts them to ſuch a degree, that they are no longer able to 
furniſh non-commiſſioned officers, on whom the excellence of the in- 
fantry totally depends : I would therefore ſubſtitute the veterans in their 
room, who ought moreover to have a larger pay, than the other ſoldiers. 
The light-armed forces are to be employed on all ſervices requiring expe- 
pedition and activity, and the veterans only on ſuch as were ſcrious and of 
moment; which will tend to the reciprocal intereſt of both eſtabliſh- 
ments: the command of the former is to be always given to a Lieutenant, 
the particular appointment of whom muſt depend upon the colonel ; but 
that of the latter, being regarded as the poſt of honor, is to be deter- 


mined altogether by ſeniority. According t to the preſent ſyſtem, it is im- 


pothible 
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* poſſible to prevent the officers from ſucceeding to grenadier companies by 


ſeniority, without affronting them to a violent degree; even thoſe, which 
is frequently the caſe, who are in themſelves inſufficient, and whoſe per- 
ſons are naturally too infirm to ſupport the fatigues incident to thoſe ſta- 
tions. I have alſo ſeen the lives of many brave men thrown away on 
trifles, and that particularly at ſieges; it is ſo common to employ the gre- 
nadiers on every occaſion which preſents itſelf, that they are ſometimes de- 
tached on the moſt frivolous ſervices, and but too often ſacrificed without 
any manner of neceſſity. 


The heavy-armed forces are to have good firelocks, five feet in length, 

whoſe bores muſt be wide enough to hold an ounce ball, and made to 
receive the charge at the breech, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the light- 
armed forces : they will carry above twelve hundred paces; to which muſt 
be alſo added bayonets, two feet and a half in length. 


It is needleſs to be under any apprehenſions of over-loading the infantry 
with arms, becauſe their weight rather ſerves to poiſe, and make them 
ſteady than otherwiſe, Thoſe of the Roman ſoldiers weighed above ſixty 
pounds, and it. was death to throw away any part of them in action; 
which, ſo far from being attended with any bad conſequence, had a quite 
contrary effect, as it prevented their entertaining any thoughts of flying, 
and for that reaſon was one of their capital maxims. 


The men are likewiſe to be furniſhed with bucklers of leather, prepared 
in vinegar ; which will be attended with very conſiderable advantages; for 
they are not only of uſe to cover the arms, but whenever the troops are 
to engage ſtanding, they may form a kind of parapet with them in an 
inſtant, by paſſing them from hand to hand along the front ; two of them, 
the one upon the other, being muſquet-proof : my opinion in regard to 
this piece of armour, is ſupported by that of Montecuculli, who ſays that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary for the Infantry. 


Theſe 
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Theſe bayonets being made with handles to fix within the barrel of the 


firelock, are much preferable to the others, becauſe they put it into a com- 


manding officer's power, to preſerve his fire as long as he thinks proper, 
which is a circumſtance of the utmoſt importance : it is inconfiſtent for one 
body of troops to make uſe of two different ways of engaging at once ; 
they muſt of neceſſity therefore either proceed at once to cloſe fight, or 
depend altogether upon their firings; and whenever the former method 1s 
to be put in execution, the latter muſt be laid aſide, to which, on actual 
ſervice, men can hardly be reconciled, nothing, in general, being more dif- 
ficult than to prevent their firing, when they approach near their enemy; 
of which what follows is one inſtance. 


Charles the XII. king of Sweden, intending to introduce amongſt his 
troops the method of engaging ſword in hand, had frequently mentioned 
his deſign to his officers, and it was likewiſe made known to his whole 
army : accordingly, at the battle of- againſt the Muſcovites, he haſted 
to the head of his regiment of infantry, the moment it begun, and made a 
fine harangue; immediately after which he diſmounted, and, poſting him- 
ſelf in the front of the colours, led them on to the charge; but as ſoon as 
they came within about thirty paces off the enemy, the whole gave fire, 
notwithſtanding his preſence, as well as his poſitive orders to the contrary; 
and although he routed the enemy, and obtained a complete victory, yet 
he was ſo piqued, that he paſſed through the ranks, remounted his horſe, 


and rid off without ſpeaking a ſingle word. 


But to return to the legion. The battallions are at firſt to be drawn 
up four deep, the two front ranks being armed with fireloks only, and the 
two rear, with half-pikes and firelocks ſlung over their ſhoulders: the half- 
pike is a ſlender weapon thirteen feet in length, excluſive of the iron-head, 
which is to be three-ſquare, eighteen inches long, and two broad; the 
ſtaff muſt be of deal, hollowed and: covered with varniſhed parchment, 


which will be very light, and not being ſo limber as one that is ſolid, 
| will 
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will be likewiſe much more uſeful in action. My opinion in regard 
to the importance of this inſtrument, is ſupported by the general concur- 
rence of men of reflection and experience, and the only reaſons to be 
aſſigned for the diſuſe of it, are ſuch as have alſo occaſioned the abolition 
of many other excellent cuſtoms of the antients, by which I mean, neglect 
and indolence ; the half-pikes were found unſerviceable, in ſome affairs 
that happened | in Italy, where the ſituation was rough and impracticable 
for them, from whence they became totally laid aſide, and nothing ſince 
has been thought of, but to increaſe the quantity of fire-arms. 


Although I have been exclaiming againſt firing in general, yet in cer- 
tain ſituations, it is both ſerviceable and neceſſary, ſuch as in encloſures and 


rough grounds ; and alſo againſt cavalry; but the method of performing 
it, ought to be ſimple and unconſtrained. The preſent practice is of 


little, or no effect, for the men are ſo taken up by that attention which 
they are obliged to pay to the word of command, that it is impoſſible for 
them to fire with any certainty : how is it to be expected, that after they 
have preſented their arms, they can, in ſuch a poſition, retain an object in 
their eye, till they receive the word to fire ? the moſt minute accident ſerves 
to diſcompoſe them, and having once loſt the critical inſtant, their fire after- 
wards is in a great meaſure thrown away; the ſtricteſt nicety and exact- 
neſs is required in levelling, inſomuch that any movement of the firelock 
when preſented, although even imperceptible, is ſufficient to throw the 
ball conſiderably out of its true direction; to add to which, their being 
kept in a conſtrined attitude, will naturally make them unſteady: theſe, 
and other inconveniencies totally prevent that execution which might be 
expected from ſmall- arms: but as this is a ſubject, which demands a 
particular article, I ſhall therefore treat of it at large hereafter, and return 
to the forming of my battalions. 


In charging, the two rear ranks are to level their pikes, in which poſi- 
tion they will extend from ſix to ſeven feet before the front rank; the 
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front ranks being ſheltered in ſuch a manner, will, I am confident, take 
a much ſurer aim, and fire with more coolneſs and reſolution, than they 
would otherwiſe do; and the rear ranks, as they are likewiſe covered by 
the front, will exerciſe their pikes with more intrepidity, and be capable 
of doing infinitely more ſervice, than if they were armed only with fire- 
locks : the ſecond rank can fire very well, without obliging the front to 
kneel, by which means a very inconvenient and dangerous poſition 1s 
avoided ; for all thoſe who labour under any degree of fear, are naturally 
deſirous to continue as long as poflible in ſuch an attitude, and after they 
have fired, don't riſe up in order to load again, with that briſkneſs which 
is neceſſary: but there is another more material objection to this method, 
which is, that it ſubjects you to the neceſſity of halting at every fire.— 
According to my diſpoſition, the whole are under cover, one rank protect- 
ed by another with a reciprocal confidence; the front preſents a foreſt of 
ſpears, whoſe appearance muſt be dreadful to your enemies, and pleaſing 
to your own troops, who become inſpired with freſh courage, from a ſen- 
ſibility of their power. | 


The plans numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, wil! explain my manner 
of forming the centuries, In forming regiments, the ſtandards are to be 
poſted in the center of their reſpective centuries, becauſe every century is to 
follow its own : and in forming the legion, the ſtandards of all the regi- 
ments are to be governed by the grand, or legionary-ſtandard, which 
method will enable them on every occaſion to form with eaſe and celerity. 


As ſtandards were originally introduced only for theſe purpoſes, and 
to aſſiſt troops in rallying, nothing aſtoniſhes me more, than that men 
ſhould be prevailed upon to deviate from ſo eſſential an inſtitution : it is 
become univerſally the cuſtom, to poſt all the ſtandards belonging to a 
battalion in the center of it, as if nothing leſs than numbers collected 
together could ſerve to render them ſufficiently conſpicuous : this abſurd 
practice appears to me another proof of our ignorance; for the ſtandards 


being 
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being appointed by the antients, each to direct the motions of a ſeparate 
body of troops; and theſe bodies being reduced by the events of war, to 
ſmall numbers, the whole, in conſequence of their weakneſs, were at 
length formed into one body, and all the ſtandards poſted in the center: 
in the courſe of years, they were completed to their firſt eſtabliſhment, 
but the neceſſary removal of the ſtandards to their former poſts again, 
which ought to have taken place at the ſame time, was omitted; from 
thence we blindly have adopted the ſame cuſtom, which is a circumſtance 
that has hitherto eſcaped the obſervation of any other perſon ; and it is 
highly probable, that our battalions likewiſe owe their preſent unwieldy 
form to ſome ſuch original; if this be allowed, the diſciplinarians of the 
preſent age, have certainly proceeded upon a principle, founded upon ex- 
treme ignorance and error, 


F 
_ 


As there will be above an hundred officers and non- commiſſioned officers 
per regiment, they are therefore to be always poſted by files; one to every 
maniple or diviſion, and two to every century; this diſpoſition will enable 
them to prevent the regiments from diſordering each other, and the diviſions 
from mixing, which is a matter of no ſmall moment in an engagement: 
it will moreover produce another good effect, in giving them an abſolute 
command over the men ; for whenever they attempt to take their fire- 
locks from off their ſhoulders, in order to fire at an improper time, or 
without order, they can inſtantly ſee and hinder it ; which they are by no 
means able to do, when poſted in the front and rear, according to the pre- 
ſent practice. 


As I have formed three different eſtabliſhments, the firſt, and loweſt of 
which is to take place in peace only; the ſecond, when a war is expected; 
and the third, after it is declared ; at which time, the companies, as has 
before been explained, are to be completed to ſeventeen men, and con- 
ſequently the centuries to 184, ſerjeants and corporals included; when 
theſe centuries therefore are reduced a third, or more, they are to be diſ- 
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tinguiſhed by the name of Troops, and by that of battalions only, when 
complete, 


The half-centuries of light-armed foot, and of horſe, muſt be always 
kept complete, becauſe they recruit out of their reſpective regiments, and 
conſequently -ought never to be below their proper eſtabliſhment ; and 
this more eſpecially, as it is not my intention to have them at all ſubje& 
to detachments, but that they ſhould always march in a body. 


In the * diſpoſition for charging, the light-armed foot are to be diſperſed 
along the front, at the diſtance of an hundred ; or from one to two hun- 
dred paces from the Legion, and to begin firing when the enemy is 
about three hundred paces off; which they are to continue, without any 


word of command, till the enemy approaches within about fifty paces, at 


which diſtance, every commanding officer is to order a retreat, taking 


care to retire ſoftly towards his reſpective regiment, and in ſuch manner, 
as to be able to fall into the intervals of the battalions by tens ; keeping 
up his fire likewiſe, till he has joined them: by this time, the legion 
muſt be advancing, in charging order, having doubled its ranks, and form- 
ed eight deep, while the light armed foot were ſkirmiſhing in front: the 
half-centuries of horſe likewiſe, being divided and formed into two troops, 
are to be poſted at the diſtance of thirty paces in the rear of their reſ- 


pective regiments, 


The whole moving forwards in this order, with a regular and briſk 
pace, muſt certainly make a formidable appearance, and greatly diſcourage 
the enemy ; for what can they do to oppoſe the ſhock ? If they would 
attack the flanks of the centuries, they muſt neceſſarily break their batta- 
lions, before they can be able to do it, which is a very dangerous, if not 
an impracticable attempt, conſidering that the intervals conſiſt of no more 
than ten paces; thoſe moreover filled by the light-armed foot, and ren- 


See plan 11. 
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dered ſtill more impenetrable by the tranſverſed pikes of the rear ranks. 
How is it to be ſuppoſed, that being only four deep, and having been like- 
wiſe already haraſſed by the light-armed infantry, they can poſſibly main- 
tain their ground againſt troops, which are not only quite freſh, but for- 
med eight deep, with a front at the ſame time equal to theirs ; and which 
fall impetuouſly upon them, diſordered in a manner already by that 
floating and unevenneſs of the ranks, which is unavoidable in the move- 


ment of ſo extenſive a body? From hence therefore it appears highly pro- 
bable, that they muſt be defeated; and if they truſt to flight, they will only 


expoſe themſelves to more certain deſtruction; for the moment they turn 
their backs, the light-armed foot, together with the horſe poſted in the 
rear, are to purſue, and will make dreadful havock amongſt them. Du- 
ring the purſuit, the centuries are to ſtand faſt, in order to receive their 


own troops again, if repulſed by the enemy, and to be able to renew the 
charge, in caſe it ſhould be neceſſary. 


The peculiar advantages of this diſpoſition being thus conſidered, I can- 
not avoid giving it the preference to all others: and although it may be 
imagined by ſome, that the enemy's cavalry might diſperſe my light-armed 
troops, yet in the execution it will be found quite otherwiſe ; for every 
regiment having but ſeventy of theſe irregulars, which will be ſcattered 
along its front, and in continual motion, the enemy will have no ſteady 
or fit object to fire at; finding themſelves able therefore, to do but little, 
if any execution, and expoſed at the ſame time to a ſevere fire, they 
muſt ſoon be obliged to retire, But as they will naturally endeavour to 
remedy this inconvenience, the only effectual method of doing it, will be 
for them likewiſe to eſtabliſh a body of irregulars, trained up to engage 
mine, and formed upon my principle ; thus its goodneſs is in one inſtance 
demonſtrated, by the enemy's being reduced to a neceſſity of adopting it; 
yet it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they will firſt have ſuffered conſide- 

rably, and have been repeatedly defeated, before they become ſufficiently 
reconciled to this change in their manceuvre, to put it in practice; and even 
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then their troops will be but awkward and new to that kind of engage- 
ment, oppoſed againſt mine perfectly dexterous, and familiariſed to it by 
long habit: their retreat will moreover be attended with great difficulty 
and danger, for as the preſent diſpoſition of their main body admits of no 
intervals, they will be obliged to move along the front of their reſpective 
regiments, in order to retire by the flanks. 


It will not be improper, before I finiſh this chapter, to give the fol- 
lowing conciſe calculation of the fire of my light-armed troops. 


- Let us ſuppoſe them to begin firing at the diſtance of three hundred 
paces, which is what they muſt pract iſe at their ordinary exerciſes, and to 
continue it, during the ſpace of time neceſſary for the enemy to march 
that quantity of ground, which will be from fix to ſeven minutes at leaſt : 
my irregulars will be able to fire ſix times in a minute ; however, I ſhall 
only ſay five; every one will therefore have fired thirty times, and con- 
ſequently the complement belonging to every regiment at leaſt two thou- 
ſand, before the engagement can poſſibly commence on the fide of the 
enemy. We are moreover to conſider, that the troops employed on this 
ſervice, are ſuch as have been inceſſantly exerciſed in firing at ſome very 
diſtant mark; which are not drawn up in any cloſe order ; and which 


fire at their own eaſe and diſcretion, without being obliged to wait for 
the word of command, or kept in that conſtrained attitude which 1s cuſto- 


mary in the ranks, where the men crowd one another, and. prevent their 
taking a ſteady aim: I may therefore inſiſt upon it, that a ſingle fire 
from one of theſe irregulars perfected in his buſineſs, will in general do 
as much execution, as ten from any other; and if the enemy are drawn 
up in order of battle, their movement will be ſo flow, that they muſt 
ſuſtain above four or five thouſand ſuch fires from every regiment, before 


they will be able to begin the engagement. 


I would 
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I would not have any one imagine that three hundred paces, is too great 
a diſtance fer theſe fuſees; becauſe their conſtruction is ſuch, that they 
| will carry four hundred point blank; and above a thouſand, if elevated to 
'4 twenty, or twenty five degrees. 


To theſe I add the fire of my Amuſettes; machines which, as I have 
before obſerved, don't require above two, or three ſoldiers both to draw 
and work them ; which ſoldiers are to be furniſhed by the centuries to 
which they reſpectively belong, aſſiſted by the captains-at-arms, who are 
appointed only for that ſervice. Before an engagement, theſe Amuſettes 
are to be advanced in front, along with the light-armed troops : as they 
can be fired two hundred times in an hour with eaſe, and carry above three 
thouſand paces, they will be of great uſe to gall an enemy, when forming 
after they have paſſed any wood, defile, or village; when marching in co- 
lumn ; or drawing up in order of battle, which laſt requires time: every 
century is to have but one; nevertheleſs, thoſe of both lines may be joined 
| upon occaſion, and the whole collected upon any eminence, in which ſitu- 
1 ation they muſt do prodigious execution. They will carry further, and 
A much more true than our cannon, and the captains-at-arms muſt be taught 
by conſtant practice, to work them with dexterity and judgment: the 
ſixteen belonging to a legion planted together in an engagement, will be 
ſufficient to ſilence any battery of the enemy's in an inſtant. 


With regard to my pikes, if in rough, or mountainous places they be- 
come uſeleſs, the ſoldiers have nothing more to do, than to lay them aſide 
for the time, and to make uſe of their fuſees, which they always carry 
flung over their ſhoulders for ſuch purpoſes. To fay that the carriage of 
them will be too great an incumbrance, is a frivolous objection; for as 
they are now obliged to carry their tent-poles, nothing more is required, 
than to ſubſtitute theſe pikes in their room, by making the tents in ſuch 
a manner, that, with a cord tied by the middle of them, they may 
anſwer the ſame end: their appearance above the tents, fo far from being 
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diſpleaſing to the eye, will have a very good effect, and be rather orna- 
mental in a camp, than otherwiſe : their entire weight, including the iron- 
work, does not exceed five pounds; and being made hollow, they are 
not ſo weak and limber, as thoſe in former uſe, which, at the ſame time, 


weighed near ſeventeen pounds, and were extremely unwieldy. 


Even numbers, and the ſquare root conſtitute the principle, on which 
the form and diſpoſition of the ſeveral diſtin& bodies of my Infantry de- 
pend, and from which one muſt never depart ; as are, for inſtance, the four 
* maniples or diviſions per century; the four centuries per regiment; and 
the four regiments per legion. 


A body of troops formed according to this plan, muſt undoubtedly be 
capable of great things ; eſpecially if the legionary general be a man of 
parts and experience : for inſtance, if the commander in chief of an army, 
wants to take poſſeſſion of ſome poſt ; to obſtruct the enemy in their pro- 
jets; or, in ſhort, to execute any of thoſe various enterpriſes, which are 
frequently found neceſſary in the courſe of a war, he has nothing more to 
do, than to detach ſome particular legion upon it ; which, as it is furniſh- 
ed with every material, that can be required to fortify itſelf, can ſoon 
be ſecured from any outward inſult ; and in the ſpace of four or five 
days, might put itſelf in ſuch a defenſible ſtate, as to be able to ſuſtain 
a regular fiege, and to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy's whole army. 

How practicable this is, ſhall be demonitrated hereafter, when I come to 
the ſubject of fortification. 


This diſpoſition of the infantry appears to me the more prudent, as 
it is juſt in all its parts; and the acquired reputation of any fingle legion 
will both make an emulous impreſſion upon the others, and at the ſame 
time diſcourage the enemy : ſuch a body will naturally regard their credit 


* See plan. 7. 
as 
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as the common cauſe, and be perpetually ſpurred on to glorious deeds, 
by a reſtleſs ambition to equal at leaſt, if not excel that of any other: 
the exploits of a corps which has any fixed title, are not ſo ſoon forgotten, 
as thoſe of one which bears the name of its colonel only; becauſe that is 
ſubject to be changed, and the remembrance of their former actions, will 
then be apt to ceaſe, together with that of their name: it is moreover na- 
tural for all men, to be leſs intereſted about things which relate to others, 
than about thoſe in which they themſelves are perſonally concerned: thus, 
by the ſame rule, it becomes much eaſier, to inſpire a corps, which is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a title peculiar to itſelf, with a ſpirit of emulation, than 
another which is called after its colonel, who very probably may be diſ- 
liked. Many perſons, not knowing why thoſe regiments which bear 
the names of provinces in France, have always behaved ſo particularly 
well, impute it altogether to their natural courage; which is far from being 
the real reaſon, as appears from what I have juſt been obſerving. Thus 
we ſee, that matters of the utmoſt importance depend ſometimes on trifles, 
which eſcape our notice. 


Theſe legions moreover form a kind of univerſal ſeminary of ſoldiers, 
where different nations are freely adopted, and their natural prejudices 
effectually removed; a circumſtance of infinite uſe to a monarch, or a con- 
queror, who will thus always have a werld to recruit in. And thoſe 
who imagine, that the Roman legions were totally compoſed of Roman 
citizens, are very much deceived, for they were a collection of all nations; 
but it was their compoſition, their diſcipline, and their method of fight- 
ing; which gave them the ſuperiority over their enemies, and obtained their 
victories; neither were they vanquithed in their turn, till theſe prudent 
meaſures became ſupplanted, and negligence and degeneracy were ſuffered 
to prevail in their ſtead. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Akr. 1. Of cavalry. 2. Of armour. 3. Of arms and ac- 
coutrements for man and horſe. 4. Of the eſtabliſhment 
of cavalry; together with their manner of forming, enga- 
ging, and marching. 5. Of foraging. 6. Of tents, and 
the method of encamping. 7. Of detachments, or parties 


of light-armed cavalry, 
ET FCLT 2c 


Of cavalry in general. 


HE cavalry ought to be well appointed; to be mounted on horſes 
inured to fatigue ; to be encumbered with as little baggage as poſ- 


ſible; and above all, that common error of making the horſes fat ſhould 


be avoided: the oftner likewiſe they ſee an enemy, the better; as it ren- 


ders them familiar with danger, and capable of attempting any thing: but 
that immoderate love which we are. apt to have for the horſes, leaves us 


ignorant of their real power and importance, 


I had a regiment of German horſe in Poland, with which I marched in | 
eighteen months above fifteen hundred leagues; and I can alſo affirm, that 


at the end of that time it was fitter for ſervice, than another whoſe horſes 
were too full of fleſh: unleſs cavalry be able to endure fatigue, they are in 
reality good for nothing; but then they muſt be broke to it by degrees, 
and familiarized to it in length of time by cuſtom; after which, galloping 
at full ſpeed by ſquadrons, and a conſtant uſe of violent exerciſes, will both 
preſerve them in better condition, and make them laſt much longer; it 

wall 


"8 
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will moreover form the men, and give them a martial and becoming air. 
To exerciſe the horſes only once every three years, and then but in a gentle 
manner, from an apprehenſion that violent fatigue and ſweating may be 
prejudicial to them, is far from being ſufficient ; for 1 inſiſt upon it, that 
unleſs they are accuſtomed to hard treatment, they will be more ſubject to 
diſorders, and at the ſame time become incapable of ſervice. 


There muſt be two kinds of cavalry, diſtinguiſhed by the different names 
of horſe and dragoons ; of the former of which, although much the 
beſt, the number muſt be but ſmall, becauſe they are attended with great 
expence ; but their uſe and application nevertheleſs requires our particular 
attention : Forty ſquadrons of them is ſufficient for an army of from forty 
to fifty thouſand men : their movements ſhould be ſimple, neceſſary, and 
free from all tendency to lightneſs; the eſſential point being to teach them 
to engage in a firm body, and never to diſperſe: the mounting of grand- 
guards is the only duty which they are to do; for eſcorts, detachments, 
and parties are always to be compoſed of lighter troops; in general, they 


ſhould be upon a ſimilar footing with the heavy artillery, and never ſuf- 
fered to march but with the army. 


The men are to be ſlender in perſon, and from five feet fix, to ſeven 
inches high : their horſes to be ſtrong, and never under fifteen hands, two 
inches high; thoſe of the Germans are the beſt. 


They are to be armed from head to foot, and the front rank to have 
lances hung by a ſlender ſtrap to the pummel of the ſaddle ; ſwords alſo, 
four feet long, with ſtiff three- ſquare blades ; carbines, but no piſtols, as 
they will only encreaſe the weight; ſtirrups, but, inſtead of ſaddles, the 
* bows only, with a pair of pannels ſtuffed, and covered witb black ſheep- 


ſkins, which are to ſerve by way of a caſe, and to come acroſs the horſe” 8 
cheſt. 


See plate 13. 
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In regard to dragoons, there muſt be at leaſt twice as many as of horſe ; 
but their regiments are nevertheleſs to be compoſed of the ſame num- 
bers : their horſes are not to be above fourteen hands high, nor under 
thirteen, two inches : their exerciſe muſt be full of ſpirit and velocity, and 
they are alſo to know perfectly well that of the infantry: their arms are to 
be fuſees, ſwords, and lances ; which laſt, when they diſmount, will ſerve 
inſtead of pikes : their ſaddles and furniture are to be the ſame with thoſe 
of the horſe: their perſons muſt be ſmall, and their height from five feet, 
to five feet, one inch; never exceeding two: they are to form by ſqua- 
drons three deep, and to march in the ſame order as the horſe. 


When they diſmount, their ranks are to be open, that they may be 
able to wheel to the right by half-quarter ranks, and from four form eight 
deep, according to the * plan annexed : after they have linked their horſes, 
they are to march into the front and form, leaving the right-and left- 
hand man of every rank on horſeback to attend them ; but I ſhall explain 
this evolution more particularly in Article 4. 


The rear-rank muſt be taught to vault and ſkirmiſh, after the ſame 
manner as the light-armed troops, always retreating by the intervals be- 
tween the ſquadrons, and rallying in their rear ; but the front and center 
ranks are to ſtand faſt as the horſe do, and their fuſees to be ſlung. 
Theſe dragoons are to be employed on all the petty ſervice of the army; 


to beat up the enemy's quarters; to form eſcorts ; to furniſh out-parties ; 
and to ſcour the country. 


Having thus explained, in general, the proper duties of the cavalry, it 
becomes neceſſary to proceed to the ſubject of the ſecond article. 


* See plan 15. 


ARTL 


ARTICLE A. 
Of Armor, 


I am ata loſs to know, why armour has been laid afide ; for nothing is 
either ſo uſeful or ornamental: perhaps it may be ſaid, that the invention 
of gun-powder, aboliſhed the uſe of it; but that is far from being the true 
reaſon, becauſe it was the faſhion in Henry the fourth's reign, and fince, 
to the year 1667; and every one knows, that powder was introduced 


amongſt us, long before that time: I ſhall endeavour to make it appear, 
that its diſuſe was occaſioned by nothing, but the inconvenience of it. 


That a ſquadron totally unguarded, according to the preſent cuſtom, 
will ſtand but a bad chance oppoſed to one armed from head to foot, is 
inconteſtable ; for their ſwords muſt be uſeleſs to them, their laſt and only 
reſource therefore, is to fire; which, as it is always highly advantageous 
to reduce an enemy to ſuch a neceſſity, becomes an affair well worthy 
our attention. | 


— 


J have invented a fuit of armour, conſiſting of thin iron plates fixed 
upon a ſtrong buff - ſKin, the entire weight of which does not exceed 
thirty pounds; it is proof againſt the ſword and pike ; and although I can- 
not allege it to be the fame againſt a ball; eſpecially one that is fired 
point-blank ; nevertheleſs it will reſiſt all ſuch as have not been well ram- 
med down ; as become looſe in the barrel, by the motion of the horſes, 
or are received in an oblique direction: but ſuppoſing that you do ſuſtain 
the enemy's fire, that of the cavalry is never very dreadful ; and it is a 
general obſervation, that thoſe who have availed themſelves of it, have 
been always defeated; it therefore becomes adviſeable, even to oblige 
them to give their fire, which cannot poſſibly be effected with more 
certainty and eaſe, than by arming your cavalry, in the manner 

| 9 | which 
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which I have been propoſing ; for as that will render them invulnerable 
by the ſword, an enemy will naturally be provoked to uſe their ſmall- arms; 
but the inſtant your troops have received their fire, they will ruſh upon 
them with irreſiſtible impetuoſity, grown doubly deſperate from a con- 


ſciouſneſs of their own ſecurity, and a thirſt of revenge for the dangers 
they have but juſt eſcaped: And how can thoſe, whoſe bodies are 
quite unguarded, be able to defend themſelves againſt others, who are 


thus, in a manner, invulnerable ; for their perſons are ſo little expoſed, 
that it will be impoſſible to wound them mortally ?—If there were only 


ſquadrons of the enemy, the diſorder would preſently become general, 
from the formidableneſs of their appearance. 


This kind of armour will not only have a good effect to the eye, but 
reduce the expence of the clothing conſiderably ; for nothing more will 
be required, than a ſmall buff-ſkin every ſix years; a cloak every three, 
or four; and a pair of breeches.— The hat is to be exchanged for the 
Roman helmet, which is fo graceful, that nothing can be comparable 
to it; and it laſts, as does alſo the armour, during a man's life.——Thus 
the dreſs will be rendered much leſs coſtly, and more ornamental ; your 
cavalry will no longer be in a condition to dread that of the enemy ; but 
rather be fired, from a ſenſe of their ſuperiority, with an eagerneſs to 
engage them : the prince who firſt introduces this cuſtom amongſt his 
troops, will reap his advantage from it ; for I ſhould not be at all ſurpriſed 
to ſee ten or a dozen ſuch horſe-men, attack and defeat a whole ſqua- 
dron, becauſe fear would prevail on one ſide, and courage on the other. 


To ſay then, that the enemy will adopt the fame meaſures, is to admit 
the goodneſs of them; nevertheleſs they will probably perſiſt in their errors 
for ſome time, and ſubmit to be repeatedly defeated for years, before 
they will be reconciled to ſuch a change; ſo reluctant are all nations, 


whether it proceeds from ſelf-love, lazineſs, or folly, to relinquiſh old 


cuſtoms: 


two ſuch regiments in a whole army, and they had but routed a few 
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cuſtoms :. even good, inſtitutions make their progreſs but ſlowly amongſt 
us, for we are grown ſo incorrigible in our prejudices, that ſuch, whoſe 
utility is confirmed by the whole world, are, notwithſtanding, frequently 


rejected by us; and then to vindicate our exceptions upon every ſuch oc- 
caſion, we only ſay, tis contrary to cuſtom. 


To demonſtrate what I have advanced, one need but call to mind the 
number of years, during which the Gauls were perpetually conquered by 
the Romans, without ever attempting to retrieve their loſſes by any alte- 
ration in their diſcipline, or manner of fighting, —The Turks are now an 
inſtance of the ſame; for it is neither in courage, : numbers, nor riches, 
but in diſcipline and order, that they are defeftive, 


At the battle of Peterwaradin they had above an hundred thouſand 
men ; we only forty thouſand, and defeated them. At that of Belgrade, 
they had more than double their former number ; we not thirty thouſand, 
and there alſo conquered: and this will always be the event of their bat- 


tles, while they depend upon rude numbers, in oppoſition to ſkilful 


conduct: theſe examples ought moreover to perſuade us, never to be pre- 
vented in any thing. 


Any objections which may be made againſt this armour, from a ſup- 
poſition that a ſhot received through it, will be more dangerous, are im- 
material; becauſe a ball will only force its own paſſage through the iron- 
work, without carrying the broken part into the wound along with it : Bu 
let us even grant it to be ſo, and only weigh the advantages reſulting 
from the uſe of it, with the bad conſequences which will: attend the 


want of it, and we ſhall find the ballance greatly in our favour : for what 
will fignifie the loſs of ſmall numbers thus occaſioned by their armour, 


provided that, in general, it gives us the ſuperiority over our enemies, and 
wins our battles ? If therefore it be conſidered how many men loſe their 
lives, in an engagement, by the ſword ; and how many are dangeroufly 


wounded 
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wounded by: random, and weak ſhots, againſt. all which this kind of ar- I 
mour will be a protection, one cannot avoid acknowledging the utility of 9 


r. Nothing but indolence and effeminacy could have occaſioned its = 
being laid afide : to carry the cuitaſs,. or trail the pike during whole years FE 
for the uncertain ſervice of a ſingle day, was deemed pethaps a hardfhip; Mp 
| but when a ſtate ſo far degenerates, as to ſuffer the diſcipline of its troops 


to be neglected; or convenience to ſupply the place of uſe, one may Gi 
venture to foretell, without the gift of prophecy, that its ruin is ap- 1 
proaching. 5 


The Romans conquered the univerſe by the force of their diſcipline; BY; 
and in proportion as that declined, their power decreaſed: When the em- 1 
peror Gratian had ſuffered the legions to quit their cuiraſſes and helmets, 5 
becauſe the ſoldiers, enervated by idleneſs, complained that they were too 
heavy, their ſucceſs forſook them; and thoſe very barbarians, whom they 3 
had formerly defeated in ſuch numbets, and who had worn their chains 1 
during ſo many ages, became then their conquerors. 1 
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Of arms and accoutrements for Man and Horſe. 
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The men are to have * rifled carbines ; which carry much further; 
than any others, and are more eaſily loaded, as the ramming down of 5 
the charge will be avoided, which is very difficult to perform on horſe- py 
back: the bure of the barrels muſt be narrow, which will increaſe the 93 
violence of the ball in its diſcharge : they muſt be always flang over 
their ſhoulders in an engagement, as well as on a march. 

* This kind of carbine, by the aſſiſtance of a ſpring, opens at the breech, and, as has 
before been obſerved, receives the charge there; the barrel is alſo rifled, on which account, 


and in order to avoid a circumlocution, that epithet only will for the future be made ul Pe 
of, to expreſs this entire piece of machinery, ' 3 
| They 
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They are alſo to have pouches fixed to their waiſt-belts, for the con- 
venience of carrying any thing, like thoſe in uſe amongſt the Imperial 
cavalry,—Their ſwords muſt be flung after the ſame manner as the 
carbines, becauſe in that poſition they will be leſs inconvenient, and 
more ornamental: their blades muſt be three-ſquare, that they may be 
effectually prevented from ever attempting to cut with them in action; 
which method of uſing the ſword, never does much execution ; they are 
alſo much ſtiffer and more durable, than the flat kind ; they muſt be four 
feet in length, for a long ſword is as neceſſary on horſe back, as a ſhort 


one is on foot. Piſtols are totally to be laid afide, for they are only 
a ſuperfluous addition of weight and encumbrance. 


The front rank are to be furniſhed with lances ; which Montecu culli, 
in his memoirs, prefers to all other weapons in uſe amongſt the cavalry ; 
and even ſays, that they are irreſiſtible ; but then it is neceſſary that the 
lanciers ſhould be armed from head to foot. The length of theſe lances 
muſt be about twelve feet, and the ſtaffs hollow; they weigh about ſix 
pounds, and will ſerve in pitching the tents, as will be explained here- 
after: thus the encumbrance of tent-poles will be avoided, which have a 


very bad appearance upon a horſe, at the ſame time that they greatly in- 
creaſe his burden. x 


We now come to the horſe-accoutrements ; and with regard to the 
bridle, I am far from approving of that with a bit; inſtead of which, I 
would recommend a head-ſtall having two ſtraight branches ; and from 
the part, where the bit is uſually placed, a leathern ſtrap ſhould paſs over 
the horſe's noſe, as may be ſeen in plate 12; this being contrived to draw 
cloſe, in proportion as the rider tightens his reins, will govern a horſe 
effectually, and anſwer much better than any bit; one may ſtop, and 


manage the moſt head-ſtrong at pleaſure, without ſpoilin 


I , * g his mouth, or 
inflaming his jaws. | 
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There is a conſiderable advantage attending this ſort of bridle, in that a 


horſe will be able to feed with it on, as well as off; for by only flacken- 
ing the reins, he is at full liberty to open his mouth ; and by tightening 


them again, he is compelled to ſhut it, which will prevent his lolling out 
his tongue, and put a ſtop to ſeveral other bad cuſtoms, which are learnt 
by the bit; it will moreover make him raiſe, and carry well his head. 
It is originally the invention of n the twelfth, king of Sweden. 


With regard to the ſaddle, I think it extremely defecve; if a horſe 
grows lean, the bow bears upon his ſhoulders, and galls him; if he rolls 


himſelf upon the ground, he breaks it; thus a man- becomes obliged to 


march on foot, for if he rides upon it afterwards, he ſpoils the horſe's 
back: beſides, the buckles, ſtirrup-leathers, and other appurtenancies are 
hurtful, expenſive, and heavy ; they are perpetually growing out of repair, 


and one is frequently obliged to have recourſe to town-faddlers, which is 
attended with no ſmall inconvenience. 


From theſe defects of the ſaddle now in uſe, I have been induced to 
invent another, the form and conftruftion of which will appear from plate 
13, and the following explanation.—— The bow is to be made of iron, 


ſtrong and well tempered, and fixed upon a pair of cloth, or leathern 
pannels, ſtuffed with either wool, or hair, to the end of which muſt be 


faſtened the crupper : over theſe muſt be placed a black ſheep-ſkin, or one 
of any other animal, which will ſerve at once for houſing, and as a cover- 
ing for the pannels; this ſkin is to be brought acroſs the horſe's cheſt, and 
will have a graceful effect; underneath it alſo, muſt go a ſurcingle, which, 
in that poſition, can never gall either the horſe, or his rider, who, at the 
fame time, will have a very cloſe and eaſy ſeat. The ſtirrups are to be 
the ſame as thoſe uſed at the manege, faſtened at the bow of the ſaddle, 
and capable of being ſhortened, or lengthened at pleaſure, "Theſe pan- 
nels and ſkins are never to be taken off the horſes' backs, either by 
night or day, unleſs it be to dreſs them, after which they muſt be put on 


again: 


for Man and Horſe. | 5 1 


again: they can lie down with them very well, and when any ſudden 
alarm happens, the men, having nothing to do but to mount, are formed 
in an inſtant: on grand-guards, or in rainy weather, all that will be re- 
quired to keep the ſkins clean and dry, is to roll them up upon the bows : ; 
in caſes of emergency, the men may make the pannels themſelves. 


This entire equipage does not coft, by a third part, ſo much as ours; 
is infinitely more convenient ; weighs nothing ; and never galls a horſe's 


back. Having thus defcribed the accoutrements of the . I — 
erg to their utenfils. 


Every man is to be furniſhed with a nk fack, ſeven feet in circumfe- 
rence, and five in depth; with ſlings for the arms, as may be ſeen in plate 
12: theſe being filled with forage, and the men mounted again, are to be 
placed by their comrades en croupe, but as cloſe to their backs as poſſible : 
upon any alarm, they are to throw down their ſacks, and to form in 
ſquadron ; thus, as they are never to go without their arms, inſtead of 
foragers diſperſed about in a diforderly manner, they immediately become 
a regulat body of troops, prepared to give the enemy a warm reception ; 


but-I ſhall treat hereafter more at large upon this ſubject, in the article of 
Forage. 


— 


While "Y des are grazing, the men are to cut down the forage 
by handfuls with fickles, and to put it in their ſacks ; but it muſt be 


ſuch as is quite dry, although. there ſhould not be a ſufficient quantity 
upon the ſpot to fill them ; for the horſes will not only have fed plentifully 
while it is gathering, but will carry away, without any kind of fatigue, or 
injury to their backs, as much as will ſerve them for two or three days: 
from one piece of ground one muſt go to another, and by the time that 
"the laſt is exhauſted, the firſt will have produced a freſh ſupply; thus, 

provided that there are five or ſix of thefe in alternate uſe in the environs 


of a camp, the cavalry may be ſubſiſted for a conſiderable time, without 
4. H 2 being 


* 
* 


— 
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being haraſſed by long marches to fetch their forage, Theſe ſacks if ſtuff- * 4 
ed with ſtraw, will alſo occaſionally ſerve for beds, WT LIE * 


Sickles are preferable to ſithes, which are not only troubleſome, but 
have a very diſpleaſing appearance in carriage. 


Inſtead of a cantine or barrel, every man is to have a goat- ſkin bottle, 
like thoſe made uſe of in hot countries to hold liquors in; this, with his 
linnen, ſtockings, cap, a cord, and his few other neceſſaries, is to be put 
into the bottom of his ſack, which muſt be afterwards rolled up together 
with his cloak, and faſtened with two ſtraps upon the pannels behind 
him.- —Thus will be reduced to a very ſmall compaſs, that mon- 
ſtrous load which is now carried by the cavalry; and which both injures a 
great number of horſes, and encumbers the men: but it will be neceſſary 
every now and then to examine their baggage, and to oblige them to 
throw away every thing that is uſeleſs ; I have frequently done it, and one 
can hardly imagine what quantities of ſtuff they conſtantly carry with 
them, all which ſerve to increaſe not a little the burden of their horſes : it 
will be no exaggeration to ſay, that the very ſuperfluities which I have IJ 
ſometimes found in the review of a fingle regiment, and ordered to be = 
thrown away, have been ſufficient to load twenty carriages : this is one of "I 
thoſe evils to which the ruin of our cavalry may be in part aſcribed. * 


ARTICLE 4 1 
Of the eftabliſbment of Cavalr Y; * ether with their M 


manner of forming, engaging, and marching. 


The regiments of horſe and dragoons, like thoſe of foot, are to be 
compoſed of four centuries, or ſquadrons, each of which is to conſiſt of 
134 men, according to the following detail ; 


. The 


Of © the- eftabll point” of „ 33 
The detail of a century of nd 


1. Centurion. 
1. Lieutenant. 
Wh 4. Sub-Lieutenants. 
ANT $4” . Cornet. 
1. Quarter-maſter. 
1. Captain-at-arms, n bl 
1. Fourier. 
2. Standard- bearers. 
by Trumpeters. 2 
5 10. Brigadiers. 
| 10. Sub-brigadiers, 
100. Men. 1 1 


Total i 3 4 


Staff-Officers the ſame as to a en of foot. 


The ſquadrons of horſe are never to be reduced in their numbers, but 
always kept complete to this eſtabliſhment, becauſe that a great deal of time 
is required to perfect a trooper in his buſineſs ; that none but the ve- 
teran horſes will anſwer in ſervice z and that oby are to form a choſen 


and ſolid body. 


With regard to the dragoons, they may be either diminiſhed, or diſ- 
mounted in time of peace; for provided they do but remain upon che 
eſtabliſhment of the Infantry, they will be uſeful. 


They are to march by twos in narrow places and defiles, but by ſqua- 
drons wherever the ground will admit: when they are obliged to leſſen 
their front, the beſt method of doing it, is to rank off, and march by 
the center, as may be ſeen in plan 14 ; the ſame in forming again. 


In time of war, when an enemy is in the field, they muſt always march 
in tg and form inſtantly again after the paſſage of all defiles, eſ- 
H 3 pecially 


$4 Of tbe" eRabliſhment of Canale 

pecially where there is any probability of danger: : When they are to 3 

form, and march by half-ſquadrons, it muſt be done by te center. N i 
In marching by twos, the greateſt care muſt be taken that none of the 1 

men double their files; for if one does it, all will do it; by which means 1 

a body of cavalry will conſume twelve hours on a march, which other- 1 


wiſe would not have required above half that time: one falſe ſtep is ſuf- 
ficient to create all this delay, unleſs the officers are extremely diligent; 
for if not immediately remedied, it will throw a whole column into con- 
fuſion; ſome will be halting in one place, others again galloping in ano- 
ther, in order to overtake their leaders; Nothing is ſo deſtructive to the 
cavalry as this want of attention, it ſhould therefore be puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity: When there are holes, or broken parts in the road, 
which cannot be avoided, it is much better to make a general halt, and 
repair them, than to ſuffer: troops to march over them in diforder : In 
paſſing through waters likewiſe, the horſes muſt never be ſuffered to drink ; 

for the halting of a ſingle man for any ſach purpoſe, will ſtop a whole 1 
army; as often therefore as that happens, the officers ſhould repair imme- 1 
diately to the ſpot, and inſtead of fruitleſs reprimands and ill- timed mercy, Ri 

inſtantly chaſtiſe the offender in an exemplary manner, which is the only bf o 
effectual method of putting a ſtop to ſuch irregularities ; for otherwiſe the : 1 
men will be perpetually finding out ſome weak pretence or other to halt, i F 
after which it is impoſſible for them to recover their ranks without 1: 
galloping : The conſequence of this in the courſe of a day's march will be, WW 
that they won't be able to reach their camp till night, when they might, » 2 
and ought otherwiſe to have arrived there by noon ; if therefore this abuſe 1 
is not prevented by extraordinary care and attention, a few days march f 
is ſufficient to ruia the beſt cavalry, | 


All the different movements that the horſe are required to learn, are 9 8 
the. wheelings upon the center, and to the right and left by half- quarter 1 
4 ; which laſt they will have occaſion to make uſe of, 1n order to take pr 


poſſeſſion 


- 
_- 
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poſſeſſion of a piece of ground, when its narrowneſs will not permit 
them to do it in ſquadron; and likewiſe to vary their manceuvre, or to 
change their diſpoſition, as often as ſituation and circumſtances may require 


it ; nevertheleſs the wheelings upon the center, when practicable, are al- 
ways the beſt, becauſe they are the moſt 1 


The dragoons muſt be alſo taught to wheel to the right and left by 
half quarter ranks with great celerity and exactneſs, when they are to diſ- 
mount; a troop conſiſting of no more than fifty men, is to wheel by 
quarter ranks; and by half- quarter ranks, if it exceeds an hundred. When 
a-body of dragoons arrives at any paſs which they are to defend on foot, 
they are immediately to draw up in ſquadron ; after that to perform the 
evolution of wheeling to the right by half-quarter ranks, as deſcribed 
in plan 15, and diſmount. The horſes, being linked together, are to be 
left under the care of one brigadier, and one ſub-brigadier per ſquadron, 
and the right-and left-hand man of every rank; who will be able to 


march them about, and to govern them with caſe ; it muſt nevertheleſs be 
rendered familiar to them by practice. 


It ſhould be obſerved as a fundamental rule, never to halt in wheeling 


upon the center, in order to dreſs and ſtraighten the ys for nothing 
is more dangerous in the face of an enemy. 


When the horſe are to charge, they muſt * ltrietiy enjoined to b 
their ranks and files cloſe, ond not to diſperſe on any pretence : their 
ſtandards are to be ſacred to them, and whatſoever may be the event of 
the engagement, their duty is always to rally to them. When cavalry are 


ſo well verſed in theſe principles, as to be 1 by them in practice, 
they will be invincible. | 


In charging, * are firſt to move off at a gentle trot to the diſtance 
of about an hundred | paces ; from thence to increaſe their ſpeed in pro- 
| portion 


— 
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proportion as they advance, till they fall at laſt into a gallop; but they 
muſt not cloſe to the croup, till they come within about twenty or thirty 
paces off the enemy ; and even then, they are to receive the following 
word of command, as a ſignal for it, from an officer, follow me |!——— 
This manceuvre is to be performed with the utmoſt celerity, they muſt 
therefore be familiarized to it by conſtant exerciſe; but it is above all 
things neceſſary, that they ſhould practiſe galloping large diſtances; a ſqua- 
dron, that cannot charge * two thouſand paces at full ſpeed without break- 
ing, is unfit for ſervice ; it is the fundamental point, for after they have 
once been brought to that degree of perfection, they will be capable of 
any thing, and every other part of their duty will appear eaſy to them. 


The dragoons are not only to be rendered as perfect as the horſe in 


theſe exerciſes ; but muſt alſo be taught to ſkirmiſh ; their rear rank is to 
diſperſe, to retreat, and form again with celerity: they are to practiſe 
firing on horſeback, with ſuch rifled fuſees as are uſed by the light-armed 
troops, and likewiſe to learn the exerciſe of the infantry. 


In time of peace, and in winter-quarters in time of war, their horſes 
are to be violently exerciſed, at leaſt three times a week, in order to inure 
them to fatigue, and to keep them in wind. The ſame ſevere uſage. is 
alſo proper for the heavy cavalry at thoſe times ; for they muſt never be 
ſpared, or tenderly treated but in the field, where they are COnttantly « ex- 
poſed to hardſhips. 


* 


The beſt opportunities of teaching them to ſtand fire, are when the 
infantry perform their exerciſes; but they muſt be broke to it by ſlow 


degrees, and very gentle meaſures; and never be beaten, but, on the 


contrary, ſtroked and encouraged as much as poſſible : in the ſpace of a 


month, they will be perfectly reconciled to it, and, even lay their heads 
on the muzzle of a fuſee, without any fright or ſurpriſe; nevertheleſs 


* The Pruſſian cavalry are upon this footing. 
they 
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they muſt not be ſuffered to approach too cloſe during the firings, for if 
once they get burnt, it will be no eaſy matter to bring them near again: 
neither muſt they be allowed to wheel ſuddenly about, or ſideways, when 


the men fire, for unleſs thoſe motions are guarded againſt at firſt, they 
will preſently become habitual. 


SSD DOD ODD ODD ODD Db 
ARTICLE B. 
Of Foraging. 


Foraging conſtitutes an eſſential part of the art of war: the country, 
where it is intended to be, muſt firſt be reconnoitred, and, in doing that, 
the diſpoſition muſt be made: the number of horſe or foot required to 
form the chain, is to be proportioned to the degree of danger, and the 


nature of the Situation ; but one muſt always endeavour to cover at leaſt 
one ſide effectually from the inſults of the enemy. 


The method of foraging for the cavalry, which I have already propoſed 


in the third article, will, in a great meaſure, prevent thoſe diſagreeable 


| accidents, to which ſuch parties are in general expoſed ; yet they are al- 


ways to have one ſtandard, two trumpeters, and one field-officer per re- 
giment, and one ſubaltern per ſquadron, 


The foragers muſt not be permitted to diſperſe themſelves too far ; every 
regiment is to take poſſeſſion of the piece of ground which is aſſigned it, 


.and its foragers are to be obliged to confine themſelves within the limits 


of it: a detached guard of ten men per regiment, are to remain with their 
ſtandard, together with the two trumpeters; who, in caſe of any alarm, 


are to ſound the call, upon which, their reſpective foragers are imme- 
diately to repair thither. 


I As 


ws 
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As ſoon as every regiment has done foraging, and all the men belonging 
to it are aſſembled, it may be at liberty to return to camp, without 
waiting for the others ; but the chain of ſentries is to continue, as long as 
the commanding officer ſhall think proper, 


It is incredible how much the horſes are galled by truſſes, for they 
weigh five, or ſix hundred pounds, and ſometimes remain upon their backs 
eight or ten hours; now and then they are detained abroad whole nights 
on foraging parties, which alone is ſufficient to ruin them, excluſive of 
any other duties: if, in marching through rough roads, or defiles, a truſs 
breaks, or drops off, or a horſe falls down, the whole party are obliged to 
halt; this is an accident, which frequently happens, and while it is re- 
pairing, the other horſes being impatient of their burdens, grow reſtleſs, 
and kick one another; thus, inſtead of one truſs, there are preſently 
twenty thrown down: In rainy weather likewiſe, the ground is ſo ſoft and 
ſlippery, that it is impoſſible for them to keep their legs, by which means, 
the forage muſt be drag'd through the dirt, and conſequently a great 
part of it ſpoiled: in ſhort, it is better to deprive the poor animals of it 


altogether, than to oblige them to purchaſe it at ſo dear a rate. 


According to my method, neither loſs nor inconvenience can happen; 
the horſes will bring a greater quantity of forage into camp, without bein 
expoſed to any ſort of injury in the carriage. But beſides the many 
difficulties attending the preſent manner of foraging, which I have above 
recounted, one might add the confuſion and diſtreſs that muſt enſue, if the 
foragers are attacked at any diſtance from their camp; the loſs of all 
their forage is the leaſt misfortune that can befall them; for, as they 
always take to flight on ſuch occaſions, and every man endeavours to pro- 
vide for his own ſafety only, their diſorder is ſuch, that if they find 
a bridge, ford, or defile in their way, you'll ſee them precipitate them- 
ſelves by hundreds; their fear ſo totally diveſts them of their underſtand- 
ing, that they cruſh, and drown one another to pieces, 


My 
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My ſcheme, if complied with, will effectually prevent any thing of this 
kind from happening ; for the enemy, being advertiſed of my diſpoſition, 
will not preſume to attack me, from a certainty of being repulſed ; at 
leaſt, not without a very ſuperior force, in which caſe it will be impoſſible 
for them to ſurpriſe me, or to conceal their march with ſo large a 
body. 


The preceeding part of this article relates entirely to green foraging, 
I ſhall now therefore proceed to ſpeak of dry ; which uſually commences 
in the month of September: to do it in ſafety, it is neceſſary that the 
villages ſhould be poſſeſſed by infantry, and the adjacent country covered 
by patroles, and advanced parties of cavalry; the main body muſt be 
poſted as near the center as poſſible, that it may be in equal readineſs to 
march to any part, which may be attacked : after the foraging is over, 
all the parties muſt be aſſembled, in order to form the rear-guard ; from 
which detachments are to be made, to patrole upon the flanks, if they 
appear expoſed to any danger; and to take poſſeſſion of the paſſes, defiles, 


eminencies, &c. 


That part of the forage which is received in grain, the men muſt 
thraſh ; and, cutting the ſtraw in half, put the whole into their ſacks *: 
this method of conveyance prevents all that loſs, which is unavoidable in 
the uſe of truſſes, where all the corn ſheds in carriage, 


* See plate 12. 
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Of Tents, and the method of encamping. 


I have already obſerved, that lances are to ſupply the place of tent- 
poles in encamping; in plate 16 therefore is repreſented a tent, ſupported 
in the manner which I have above recommended, and capable of con- 
taining a whole century, or ſquadron, the men, as well as horſes inclu- 
ded: it is of infinite conſequence to keep the horſes warm, and under 
cover, particularly 1 in the autumn, when the nights grow cold; the omiſ- 


fion of which, is one of the principal reaſons, why they walte away ſo 
viſibly during that ſeaſon. 


Theſe tents will effectually protect them from the ſeverity of the 
weather, eſpecially if the men ſurround them with branches platted to- 
gether, and ſweep the dung into the intervals between, becauſe that ce- 
menting will form a kind of wall : with theſe precautions the horſes will 
require much leſs feeding, and conſequently not be expoſed ſo frequently 
to the fatigue of fetching forage ; by the ſame rule, an army will be able, 
both to ſubſiſt in one place, and to keep the field much longer, than an 


enemy, not having recourſe to the like meaſures; all which appear to me 
circumſtances highly deſerving a ſerious attention. 


According to the preſent method of picketing the horſes, they certainly 
ſpoil the greateſt part of their ſtraw when it rains, by trampling it amongſt 
their dung ; and although the men ſupply them with freſh litter, upon 
ſuch occaſions, that alſo muſt preſently be reduced to nothing but filth ; 
to avoid lying down upon which, they reſt with their four feet and 


head under them, catch a ſevere cold, are ſeized with a fit of the colick, 
and die upon the ſpot, 


Under 
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Under theſe tents there will be no occaſion for ſtraw at all, as the 
ground muſt always remain dry; which will produce a ſaving of at leaſt 
one half of the uſual quantity of forage, and conſequently diminiſh, in 
1 the ſame proportion, the labour of fetching it; thus, you'll both ſpare 
Mt your horſes, and be able to ſubſiſt a much longer time in the ſame camp. 


6 | If all theſe things are put together, and properly conſidered, the ad- 

F vantages reſulting from what I have propoſed, will eaſily be conceived : 
let us but compare my method of foraging, with that in preſent prac- 
1 tice; reflect upon the various accidents, loſſes, and fatigues which con- 
2 ſtantly attend the latter, oppoſed to the eaſe, convenience, and ſecurity of 
7 the former, and it will appear, how much it deſerves the preference. 


120 5 The carriage of theſe tents, notwithſtanding their ſize, will be no par- 
08 ticular encumbrance to the horſes ; or, they may be made to take in pieces, 
= and carried by the men. The quantity of cloth required for one of 
"IF them, is near fifty ells leſs than what is uſed for a ſquadron of 130 men, 
lt: | Kccording to the preſent method; which will appear an extraordinary dif- 
oy ference ; nevertheleſs, ſuch as have curioſity enough to make a calculation, 
1 will find it true. 


See TOOL ee eee eee eee 
ARTICLE 3. 


1 : : Of Detachments, or parties of light-armed Cavalry. 


_ The theatre, or ſituation of a war muſt determine the uſe, as well as 
1 ſucceſs of parties: large detachments of cavalry are ſeldom employed, but 
upon enterpriſes which require vigour and expedition; ſuch as the inter- 
cepting of convoys, ſurpriſing of poſts, or ſuſtaining of advanced parties of 

infantry, on all which they are of great uſe. Amongſt other inſtances, 

ſuppoſe you receive intelligence that the enemy have a deſign to attack 

1 your 
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your rear-guard, or your baggage with a conſiderable force, they will 
be deterred from putting it in execution, if, the day before your march, 
you have detached a large body an oppoſite way; for that will ſerve 
to amuſe them, and, being at a loſs to know poſitively its route or 
deſtination, they will be afraid of falling in between both your parties, 
and becoming expoſed to two fires. Detachments of this kind ſhould be 
always ſtrong, and the commanding officers, men of parts and experience, 
for of all the duties incident in ſervice, theſe are the moſt replete with 
hazard and difficulty in execution; at leaſt, where the object is not fixed; 
otherwiſe, when ordered to take poſſeſſion of, or ſurpriſe ſome particular 
poſt; or to intercept ſome convoy, they have nothing to do, but to be 
governed by their inſtructions. 


The duty of the cavalry is ſuch as renders a knowledge of the ſeat of war 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to them; their excellence conſiſts in reſo.ution, and 
a quick perception of every ſituation, or circumſtance capable of produ- 
cing any advantage. Parties of them muſt be always out ;- but in general 
they are not to conſiſt of more than fifty men, and ſhould avoid engaging 
with the enemy ; for the intention of them is nothing more than to gain 
intelligence, and to pick up priſoners, If the enemy is bold in his mea- 
ſures, and makes large detachments to oppoſe your's, a watchful eye muſt 
be kept over his conduct, till, by a conſtant obſervation of all his pro- 
ceedings, a ſucceſsful opportunity may be found of attacking him by ſur- 
priſe, with a more powerful force; having then obtained a ſuperiority in 
the field, he will no longer preſume to moleſt your ſmall parties : you'll 
be able to obſerve all his motions, ſo that it will be impoſſible for him 
to take the leaſt ſtep without your receiving immediate intelligence of it; 
you'll remain ſecure and undiſturbed; he, expoſed to continual fatigue and 
danger: yout foraging parties will be ſubject to no interruption ; his, obli- 
ged to uſe the utmoſt precautions to eſcape it. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the duties on which dragoons are to be employed ; and, after 
having been inured to them by practice, they will be infinitely ſuperior to 
huſlars ; - becauſe they are capable of the ſame expedition, and much more 
ſervice: a party of 50 dragoons need be under no apprehenſions from the 
appearance of a multitude of huſſars, for they are always to march on a trot, 
and when they come to the leaſt defile, the huſſars will not dare to purſue 
them further. After they have been taught by execciſe and experience, 
to know their own power, no enterpriſe will appear difficult to them; in- 


ſomuch that even the enemy's grand guards will be obliged to ſubmit to 
perpetual inſults from them. 


__ 


CHAPTER IN 
Of the grand Manwuvre. 


I AM perſuaded, that unleſs troops are properly ſupported in an action, 
they muſt be defeated ; and that the principles which M. de Montecu- 
culli has laid down in his memoirs, are founded upon certainties : he ſays, 


that infantry and cavalry ſhould be always reciprocally ſuſtained by each 
other ; nevertheleſs we, in dire& oppoſition to his meaſures, poſt all our 


cavalry upon the wings, and our infantry in the center, each to be ſuſ- 
tained by itſelf only; which diſpoſition, as the interval between our 
lines is uſually five, or fix hundred paces, is in itſelf ſufficient to intimi- 
date the troops; becauſe it is natural for every man, who ſees danger 
before him, and no relief behind, to be diſcouraged: and this is the reaſon, 
why even the ſecond line has ſometimes given ground, while the firſt 
was engaging; Which is what many others probably, as well as myſelf, 
have ſeen happen more than once; and, although it ſeems hitherto to 
have eſcaped the refletion of any, cannot, as I have already obſerved, 
be imputed to any other cauſe, than the frailty of the human heart : the 


following 
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following is a tranſcript of what the above-mentioned illuſtrious auther T 
ſays upon this ſubject. 5 


ce In the armies of the antients, every regiment of foot had a certain 
te proportion of horſe and artillery: the horſe were divided into two 
&« ſorts, under the appellation of heavy- armed and light- armed, the for- 
mer of which wore breaſt- plates: why therefore would they incorpo- 4 
te rate theſe diſtin& bodies together, unleſs it was on account of the ab- IM 
te ſolute neceſſity of ſuch a connection, and the mutual ſervice they would 
be capable of rendering each other, by acting in concert? According to 
the modern practice, where all the infantry 1s poſted in the center, 
and the cavalry upon the flanks, to the extent of ſeveral thouſand by 
ce paces, how is it poſſible they can ſupport each other? If the cavalry are 9 
<« defeated, it is evident that the infantry, becoming abandoned, and its Y 
e flanks expoſed, muſt unavoidably ſhare the ſame fate from the enemy's | 1 

cannon at leaſt, if not by other means; which happened to the Swedes 
in the year 1614, When their cavalry had been driven off the field of 
battle, they perceived the error of their diſpoſition, and in order to 
t remedy it, poſted ſome platoons of muſqueteers between the ſquadrons 
ce but all efforts were then ineffectual, for the ſquadrons were totally di- 8 20 
© ſordered, and the platoons, not having any body of troops at hand to 5 
retire to, nor pikemen to cover them, were put to the ſword; for 


how could they poſſibly retreat to their infantry, which was at ſo great 
a diſtance ? 
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It is for theſe reaſons that I have poſted ſmall bodies of cavalry, at 
the diſtance of thirty paces in the rear of my infantry ; and battalions of 
pike-men, formed in the ſquare *, in the interval between my two 


| wings of cavalry ; in the rear of which likewiſe, it will be able to rally, 
| if broken or repulſed +, 


; My 
* See plan 7. 
+ Perhaps it may be objected that this cavalry, if repulſed by the enemy,will fall in diſorder 


upon the ſquare-battalions ; but it ſhould be obſerved, that the Marechal furniſhes them 


with Wo 
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My ſecond line of cavalry will never fly, fo long as they ſee the ſquare- 
battalions in their front, and their countenance will alſo animate the firſt : 
the battalions will maintain their ground, from the perſuaſion of being ſoon 
ſuccoured by the cavalry, who, under the cover of their fire, and vigorous 
reſiſtance, will preſently form again, and renew the charge with freſh 
courage, in order to retrieve their honour, and wipe out the diſgrace of 
their late diſcomfiture : the battalions will moreover ſerve to cover the 
flanks of the infantry, 


Some very improperly poſt ſmall bodies of infantry between the inter- 
vals in their line of cavalry; the weakneſs of which diſpoſition is alone 
ſufficient to intimidate them ; for they ſee, that if the cavalry are defeat- 
ed, they mult inevitably be cut to pieces: and if the cavalry, who have 
alſo a dependance upon them, make but a briſk movement, they leave 
them behind; ſo that perceiving they have loſt their aſſi dance, they ſoon 
fall into confuſion ; and being put to flight, leave the flanks of your army 
open to the enemy, 


Others again poſt ſquadrons of cavalry amongſt their infantry, which is 
equally abſurd ; for the deſtruction of horſes from the enemy's fire occa- 


ſions diſorder ; and if the cavalry give way, the infantry will preſently do 
the ſame. 


But I would aſk in what manner ſquadrons in this diſpoſition are to act: 


are they to ſtand faſt, ſword in hand, and wait the attack of the enemy's 
infantry, firing and advancing upon them with fixed bayonets ? or muſt 
they make the charge themſelves * if they do the laſt, and are repulſed, 
which will moſt probably be the caſe, they muſt break their own 


with pikes on purpoſe to render them capable of oppoſing the ſhock of cavalry : beſides, 
the intervals between them are ſo large, that however precipitate the horſe might be in their 


retreat, it is improbable they would fall upon them; but, for a further ſecurity, they might 
be covered with chevaux de friſe. | 3 
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iofantry in their retreat; becauſe it will be difficult for them to find their 
former poſts again, and the intervals allowed them being ſmall, will cer- 
tainly have been filled up: for the battalions are ſubjeR to ſuch great incon- 
veniencies from their preſent method of forming, that the diſorder of a 


few files, whether occaſioned by their own movement, the doubling of the 


ranks, or the enemy's cannon, is ſufficient to throw the whole into irre- 
trievable confuſion.—lt is far otherwiſe with my centuries ; they follow 
each their reſpective ſtandard, and keep in a body together; all diſorders 
amongſt them are eaſily remedied ; and if not, ſo long as they are guided 
by their ſtandards, which are to dreſs in a line with that of the legion, 
nothing bad can be the conſequence ; becauſe the officers will be able to 
keep the ranks ſtraight, which it is impoſſible for them to do in the batta- 


lions; and this being alſo one great defect in M. de Folard's column, I 
ſhall take the preſent opportunity to give my ſentiments of it. 


H2CDOIEDICEDOIEDIE DOCEBIEID:CDIEEDIDIDCDp_y 


Of the Column. 
Notwithſtanding the great regard I have for the Chevalier Folard, and 


his ingenious writings, yet I cannot agree with him in opinion, concer- 
ning the column; it is ſtriking indeed, and formidable in appearance, and 


the idea of it which firſt preſented it to my imagination, ſeduced for a 


while my judgment, till by trying it in execution, I became convinced 


of my error: The following analyſis, or calculation will be neceſſary to 
diſcover the defects of it. | 


In action every man is to be allowed one foot and a half, or eighteen 
inches diſtance, and the flanks of the column are to face outwards - which 


flanks, in whatſoever order it is formed, muſt be always compoſed of at 


leaſt forty files in depth, upon twenty four ranks in breadth ; thus, when 
faced, it conſequently takes up ſixty feet for its flank front; in marching, 


it requires one hundred and twenty, which is double its former diſtance, 


becauſe 
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becauſe a man will not be able to move without kicking his leader, if con- 
fined within the ſpace of eighteen inches, but to march with celerity, 
muſt be allowed three feet; ſo that when the front of the column mar- 
ches firſt off its ground, the rear will be obliged to wait, till it has gained 
ſixty paces ; and likewiſe to march the ſame diſtance, after the front has 
halted ; which, as it muſt make intervals in the flanks, will expoſe them 
to great danger: this defect will naturally be increaſed, in proportion to 
the number of files which are added; ſo that a column, conſiſting of two 
hundred and forty, will occupy in its ſtanding order three hundred and 
ſixty feet in length; and of courſe, ſeven hundred and twenty, marching : 
after having pierced the enemy, its flanks are to face to the right and 
left outwards, in order to charge their broken ranks ; but as it takes up 
double its proper allowance of ground, its files will remain open, and 
large intervals be left ; eſpecially if the charge is made with ſpeed and im- 
petuoſity, which ought to be the property of the column. 


The Chevalier is very much deceived in imagining it to be a body ca- 
pable of moving with eaſe; inſomuch that I don't know any one ſo un- 
wieldy, particularly when it is formed in the manger juſt above deſ- 
cribed : if it happens, that the files are once diſordered, either by march- 
ing, the unevenneſs of the ground, or the enemy's cannon, which laſt 
muſt make dreadful havock amongſt them, it will be impoſlible to reſtore 
them to good order again; thus it becomes a huge, inactive maſs, di- 
veſted of all manner of regularity, and totally involved in confuſion.— 
I don't think, notwithſtanding what the Chevalier ſays, that the weight 
of it can be of any great conſequence, for the men don't puſh one another 
forwards in the manner which he deſcribes ; neither is it poſlible they 
ſhould, while they take up three paces diſtance, which they are obliged 
to do in marching. 

In retreating, it has the advantage of battalions formed in the ſquare:; 
not that it is capable of marching with mare celerity, but becauſe every 

| K 2 part 
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part moves together ; and although 1 it be even pierced by the enemy's ca- 
valry in purſuit, yet the injury it will thereby ſuſtain is inconſiderable, 
for they muſt be expoſed to a fire from behind, and the interval they 
make will preſently be cloſed up. 


Two battalions formed back to back will anſwer the ſame effect, march- 
ing by files, and facing to the right and left outwards, when neceſſary: 
this method of retreating muſt be performed very flowly, for otherwiſe 
the rear will ſoon be ſeparated from the main body, by reaſon of that di- 
ſtance of three feet, which every man will take up in marching.— But 
to believe that the column is an active and light body, is an error of 
which I am thoroughly convinced; inſomuch that I am even induced to 


- think it a dangerous diſpoſition, when compoſed of but twenty four by 


ſixteen, on account of the difficulty of forming it again, when once 
broken or diſordered : properly it ſhould never conſiſt in breadth of more 
than two battalions, formed each four deep, which does not at all con- 


found their natural order. 


What I have been ſaying concerning the room which every man muſt 
neceſſarily take up, ſhews the danger of marching by files: if you do it 
in the preſence of an enemy, in order to fill up any interval, you muſt 


* inevitably be jundone ; for your battalion will then occupy double its 
former quantity of ground, and you'll alſo require double the proper time 


to form it again: as for inſtance, ſuppoſing your battalion canſiſts of ſix 
hundred men with files cloſed, it will cover two hundred and twenty five 


feet; if it is to gain ground to the right, the right-hand man will have 
marched that diſtance, before the left-hand man has moved; and after 


the former has halted, the latter will have the ſame number of feet to 


match, before the battalion can be in its proper order, to face to the front 


again; which together takes up as much time, as would be neceſſary to 
march the diſtance of four hundred and fifty feet, or one hundred and 


eighty paces ; if then the enemy is a hundred paces off, and ſeizes this 
Opportunity 
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opportunity to charge you, he will have the advantage of as much time, 
before you can be formed, as is required to march eighty paces : the dan- 
ger of this movement naturally increaſes, in proportion as you augment 
the number of troops that are to make it; for if you have four battalions, 
and the enemy is at the diſtance of eight hundred paces, you are expoſed 
to as great a diſadvantage: In this I proceed upon geometrical principles, 
to which it is neceſſary to have recourſe on many occaſions in war. 


The Ta# or Cadence is the only effectual remedy for theſe defects, on 
which the event of all engagements totally depends : 'tis what I have dwelt 
upon the longer, on purpoſe to demonſtrate the great efficacy of it, and 
at the ſame time, to expoſe the ignorance of our modern diſciplinarians; 
who, notwithſtanding they concur with me in regard to the reality of 
theſe errors, remain yet unacquainted with any other method of avoids 
ing them in practice, than by marching flow. 


We cannot even bring a ſingle battalion, drawn up but four deep, to 
the charge, without being ſubject to the inconvenience of which I have 
been ſpeaking: unleſs we march at a ſnail's pace, our ranks and files, 
when we approach the enemy, are open; which monſtrous defect in our 
diſcipline, 1s what gave riſe to the preſent method of firing ; for to charge 
otherwiſe, it is neceſſary to move briſkly and together, which cannot be 
done, allowing only eighteen inches to a man, without the Ta#ic, 


It is alſo impoſſible that the Romans and Macedonians, as their manner 
of forming was in cloſe and deep order, could engage without it: it is a 


term which is very familiarly uſed, but has hitherto, methinks, been to- 
tally miſapplied or wingsken. 


I have frequently been ſurpriſed, that the column is not made uſe 'of 
againſt the enemy on a march; for it is certain that a large army always 
takes up then, three or four times more ground, than is neceſſary to form 
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it ; if therefore you get intelligence of the enemy's route, and the hour 
at which he is to begin his march, although he is at the diſtance of fix 
leagues from you, you'd have very ſufficient time to intercept him; for his 
front uſually arrives in the new camp, before his rear has quitted the old. 
It is impoſſible to form troops that take up ſo much more than their 
proper quantity of ground, without making large intervals, and a dreadful 
confuſion; notwithſtanding which, I have very often ſeen the enemy 
ſuffer it to be done without moleſtation, when one would have imagined 
that nothing leſs than faſcination could have prevented his taking the ad- 
vantage of an opportunity ſo favourable to him, 


The preſent ſubject might furniſh a very uſeful chapter; for how 
many different countries will occaſion ſuch ſtraggling marches ; and in 
how many places may one make an attack without riſking any thing ? 
how frequently does it happen to an army, to be divided. on its march 
by bad roads, rivers, difficult paſſes, &c. and how many ſituations will 
enable you to ſurpriſe ſome part of it? how often do opportunities pre- 


ſent themſelves of ſeparating it, ſo as to be able, although inferior, to 


attack one part with advantage, and at the ſame time, by the proper diſ- 
poſition of a ſmall number of troops only, prevent its being relieved by 
the other ? But all theſe circumſtances being as various and undeterminate 
as the ſituations which produce them, nothing more is required, than to 
keep good intelligence, to acquire a knowledge of the country, and to 
aſſume the courage to execute; for as theſe affairs are never deciſive on 
your fide, and may be ſo on that of the enemy, the riſk you run is in- 
conſiderable, when compared with the advantages you may gain; the 
manner of attack, is with the heads of your columns, which are to 
charge as faſt as they arrive, and to be ſuſtained by the others which 
follow ; ſo that your diſpoſition is made in a manner ſpontaneouſly, and 
you attack an enemy without either order or ſupport; and totally un- 
* to make any defence. 


Thus 
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Thus have I deſcribed the natural uſe and properties of the column; 
but I find I have wandered from my deſign, which was to confine myſelf 
here to the rudiments, or firſt principles of the military art, and to reſerve 
my obſervations on the ſublime branches for another place. 


Ae 


— * * 


. 
Of Small- Arms. 
I have already faid, that the preſent method of firing by word of com- 


mand, as it detains the ſoldier in a conſtrained poſition, prevents his level- 
ling with any exactneſs; and that it is moreover dangerous in all ſituations 
where there is a poſſibility of coming to cloſe quarters: you muſt neceſſarily 
halt, in order to give your fire, and if the enemy reſerves his, and at the 
ſame time marches briſkly up, you muſt infallibly be defeated ; for your 
troops depend upon the execution to be done by their diſcharge, and when 
they afterwards perceive their expectations ſo dreadfully diſappointed, they 
will certainly abandon you. For theſe reaſons the firing of ſmall-arms, 
where the cloſe fight is practicable, ought entirely to be laid aſide ; but 
where you are ſeparated from an enemy by hedges, ditches, rivers, hollows, 


and ſuch like obſtacles, it is of great uſe, and cannot be too much encou- 
raged. 


* cm. ee 


I have above recommended the rifled-fuſee, as it is charged quicker, 
and carries, not only further, but with more exactneſs : according to the 
preſent method of loading, the ſoldiers, in the tumult and hurry of an en- 
gagement, very ſeldom ram down their charge, and are alſo very apt to 
put the cartridges into the barrel, without biting off the caps, by neg- 
lecting to do which, many of the arms are of courſe rendered uſcleſs, 


In 
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| + Tn order to obviate this miſchief, I would have the cartridges larger than 

the muzzle of the pieces, that the men may not be able through careleſſ- 
neſs to load that way; they ſhould be alſo made of parchment, and paſted 
up at the tops, which would be eafily uncap'd with the teeth; and they 
ought to contain a ſufficient quantity of powder for both the priming and 


charge: the balls are to be carried in the pouches, which, in action, the 


men are to take out by four, or five at a time, and to hold them in their 
mouths, for the ſake of more readineſs in loading. 


To diſlodge the enemy from any poſt on the other fide of a river; from 
hedges, ditches, and ſuch other fituations, where the uſe of ſmall-arms is 
neceſſary, I would appoint an officer, or non-commiſſioned officer to the 
command of every two files, who ſhould advance the leader of the firſt a. 
pace forwards, and ſhew him where he is to direct his fire, permitting him 
afterwards to uſe his own time ; that 1s, to avoid hurrying him to make it, 


before he has taken proper aim at his object: having fired his own fuſee, 


the man who covers him, is immediately to give him his, and ſo on the 
others of the ſame file, paſſing their arms from hand to hand, till their file- 


leader has diſcharged them all four ſucceſſively : it muſt be extremely un- 


fortunate indeed, if the ſecond or third ſhot does not take place; for the 
commanding officer is cloſe by him, obſerves his behaviour, directs him 
where to fire, and diſſuades him from all hurry: thus, as he neither waits 
for the word of command in any conſtrained poſture, nor is in the leaſt con- 
fuſed or interrupted by any body, he will be able to fire his number of times 
with great eaſe. 


This file having done, the officer is to make it retire, and to replace it 


with the ſecond ; which is to perform the ſame as the firſt; after the ſecond 


has finiſhed its fire, the firſt having had more than ſufficient time to load, 
is to be advanced again; which may be repeated in the ſame ſucceſlive or- 
der for many hours together, if neceſſary. 


This 
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This method of firing muſt do ſuch prodigious execution, that I not 
only think it preferable to any other, but even irreſiſtible : that by pla- 
toons or ranks it would preſently filence, and although every man amongſt 
them was a Cæſar, I would defy them to maintain their ground againſt it, 
for the ſpace only of a quarter of an hour ; for one can fire fix times in a 
minute with eaſe ; nevertheleſs, I ſhall only: fay four ; allowing which, 
every fuſee will have fired ſixty ſhots in a quarter of an hour, and conſe- 
quently the file-leaders of a battalion conſiſting of five-hundred men, 
thirty thouſand; excluſive of the light-armed forces, which, within the 
ſpace of an hour, will be able to fire about twenty thouſand ; and that 
with much more exactneſs than what we ſee uſed at preſent. 


If during a fiege therefore two 3 diſpoſed in this manner, are 
poſted upon a curtain, oppoſite to any work which the enemy have taken 
by aſſault, and where they will require an hour's time to make good their 
lodgement, they muſt be expoſed to no leſs than two hundred and eighty 
thouſand ſhots, in the doing of it. According to the preſent method 


of firing, a ſoldier, after having loaded, runs upon the banquet, and pops 


off his piece over the parapet; but whether he fires into the air, or the 
foſſe, is a matter of accident, for he is uſually in a hurry, and does 
not allow himſelf time either to diſtinguiſh, or take aim at any parti- 

cular object: the battalions are moreover in confuſion, and I am perſuaded. - 
that out of twenty -ſhots, hardly two fall even within the work, where 
the enemy has made his lodgement, Whilſt, on the contrary, according 


to my diſpoſition, every one will take place, which muſt conſequently 


produce a very different effect: this method of firing may be alſo of in- 


finite ſervice againſt cavalry, eſpecially when accompanied with the pro- 
tection of my pikes. 


L 13 CHAP- 


CHAPTER VI. 
Of Colours or Standards. 


H E general, or commander in chief of an army, ſhould have a 

ſtandard to be carried before him, as a mark of his digaity ; which 
would be alſo uſeful, in facilitating the means of finding him upon all 
occaſions. 


As the colours, or ſtandards are of the greateſt importance in action, 
they therefore require our particular regard and attention : in the firſt 
place, they ſhould all be of different colours, that-the legions, regiments, 
and even centuries to which they reſpectively belongs may be readily 
diſtinguiſhed in an engagement. 


The men ouſt be taught to think it a matter of 9 and an 
indiſpenſable obligation, never to forſake them: they are to be looked upon 
as things ſacred, and regarded with a reſpect inviolable; it is neceſſary 
therefore, in order to produce this effect, that they ſhould be always at- 


tended with great form and ſolemnity: this is an eſſential point to be ob- 


tained, for after troops are once brought to ſuch a degree of attachment 
to them, they can hardly ever fail of ſucceſs in any enterpriſe; reſolution 
and courage will be the natural conſequences of it ; and if, in deſperate 


affairs, ſome determined fellow ſeizes but a * ſtandard, he will render the 


The religious care which the Roman ſoldiers took of their enſigns or ſtandards was 
extraordinary. They worſhipp'd them, ſwore by them, and incurr'd certain death if they 
loſt them: hence it was an uſual ſtratagem in a dubious engagement, for the commanding 
officers to ſnatch them out of the bearer's hands, and throw them amongſt the troops of 
the enemy, knowing that their men would venture every thing to recover them, 
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whole century as s intrepid as himſelf, and be followed by It whereſoever 
he leads the way. 


The ſtandards being diſtinguiſhable by their different colours, will 
render the actions of every century conſpicuous ; a circumſtance which 
muſt create the greateſt emulation, becauſe both officers and ſoldiers will 
be conſcious that they are expoſed to obſervation ; that their countenance, 
conduct, and behaviour is apparent to the reſt of * legion. 


The firſt century that ſhall have carried a oaks, reed a retrenchment, 
or made a vigorous charge, will be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and gain the ap- 
plauſe of the whole army: the men, as well as officers, will from thence 
become more united; their exploits will be the conſtant ſubje& of con- 
verſation, and the glory with which they are crowned, will be a powerful 
incitement to the imitation of them: thus things, which are but trifles in 
themſelves, will tend to diffuſe a general ſpirit of emulation amongſt the 
troops, and, in the courſe of time, will render them invincible. 


The particular number of every century muſt be diſtinguiſhed by the 
colour of its ſtandard ; as, for inſtance, white might ſignify number 1 
black, 2. yellow, 3. green, 4. red, 5. blue, 6. chocolate-colour, 7. cnn, a 
8. ſea-green, 9. ſky- blue, 10. black and white in a lozenge, 1 1. green 


and yellow in two bends, 12. yellow and blue by the angles, 13. a green 


croſs upon a yellow ground, 14. a red croſs en ſautoir upon a white ground, 
15. three bends, yellow, green and red, 16. 


Every ſtandard muſt have a white quarter near the ſtaff to hold the 
number of the legion, which is to be marked in Roman characters. 
Thus the deſigns and colours will ſerve to diſtinguiſh the centuries of every 
legion, and the ciphers the legions themiſelves. 


L 2 8 CH AP- 


CHAPTER VII. 


Of Artillery and Carriage. 


1 never would have an army to conſiſt of more than ten legions, eight 

regiments of horſe, and ſixteen of dragoons; which would amount 
to thirty four thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe ; in the 2 
forty ſix thouſand men. 


A general of parts and experience commanding ſuch an army, will be 
always able to make head againſt one of an hundred thouſand, for multi- 
tudes ſerve only to perplex and embarraſs: not that I think reſerves are 


_ unneceſſary, but only that the acting body of an army ought not to exceed 
ſuch a number. 


M. de Turenne was always victorious with armies infinitely inferior in 
numbers to thoſe of his enemies, becauſe he could move with more eaſe 


and expedition; knew how to ſecure himſelf from being attacked in every 
fituation, and kept always near his enemy. 


It is ſometimes impoſſible to find a piece of ground in a whole province, 
ſufficient to contain an hundred thouſand men, in order of battle, which 
ſubjects an army that is ſo ſtrong to the neceflity of being frequently divi- 
ded: thus I would ſeize a favourable opportunity of attacking one part of 


it, and having defeated that, ſhould thereby intimidate the other, and ſoon 
gain a ſuperiority. 


* 


In ſhort, I am perſuaded that the advantages which large armies have in 
point of numbers are more than loſt in the extraordinary encumbrance, the 
diverſity of operations under the jarring conduct of different commanders, 


the 
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the deficiency of proviſions, and many other inconveniences, which are 
inſeparable from them. 


But it is here ſomewhat unſeaſonable to treat of this ſubject, only that I 
have been led to make this degreſſion for the ſake of aſcertaining the 
proportion of things. 


Sixteen pounders are equally as uſeful as twenty four pounders to batter 
in breach, and are much leſs troubleſome in carriage ; fifty of them; 
together with twelve mortars, and a. proportionable quantity of am- 
munition, will be ſufficient for ſuch an army, as I have juſt been deſ- 
cribing, Boats, with all the proper tackling to make a bridge: twelve 
pontons with joints *, for the paſſage of canals, and ſmall rivers; together 
with all other neceffiry inſtruments. and utenſils. Theſe jointed pontons, 
don't conſume above ſeven minutes time in laying, and are alſo as readily 


taken up again 3 they are of very great uſe for the communication of armies, 
and will require only four oxen to draw them all. 


The carriages for proviſions. muſt be totally of wood, without any ſort 
of iron work about them; ſuch as thoſe of the Muſcovites, and alſo thoſe 
which we ſee come out of the Franche-Comte.to Paris: they travel from 
one extremity of the kingdom to the other, without damaging the roads; 
one man is ſufficient to drive four with eaſe, each being drawn by two 
oxen only: ten of our carriages do more detriment to a road, than a 
thouſand of theſe. If we do but reflect upon the inconveniencies 
occaſioned by our preſent method of carriage, we ſhall ſee the uſe, as well 
as neceſſity of adopting this; how frequently does it happen that there is 
a total want of proviſions, becauſe the carriages have not been able to get 
up? how often is the baggage, and likewiſe the artillery left behind, 
which obliges the whole army to make a ſudden halt upon the ſpot, 
however inconvenient it may be? a little rainy weather, and but a hundred 


* See plate 18, 
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or two of carriages are enough to break and deſtroy a good road to ſuch a 
degree, as to render it afterwards impaſſable; and notwithſtanding you 


repair it with faſcines, yet the ſucceeding hundred, leave it in a worſe 


condition than it was before; for it will be cut to pieces with the Wheels, 


by the reaſon of that vaſt weight which is thus — upon two 
points only. 


All the carriages belonging to an army ought to be drawn by oxen; on 
account, in the firſt place, of their equality of pace; in the ſecond, be- 
cauſe they are attended with no loſs; in the third, every ſituation will pro- 
duce ſufficient forage to ſupport them; in the fourth, when any are mai- 
med, or deſtroyed, others may be had from the magazines: add to which 
that only a ſmall quantity of gear is required, and that wherever the 
army halts, they immediately find their natural food and nouriſhment.— 
A fingle man, and eight oxen will be able to draw more, than four men, 
with a dozen or fifteen horſes ; neither will they conſume. the forage 
which they ſhould bring to camp, as the horſes do, becauſe they are left 
to paſture, while the ſervants are gathering and loading it ; all which is 
moreover done without any manner of trouble, or inconvenience : ſuch 
as get maimed, muſt be killed, and eaten; and are to be replaced by 
others out of the —_— 


All theſe reaſons have * me to prefer them to horſes for carriage, 
but they muſt be likewiſe marked, that every one may be able to diſ- 
tinguiſh his own in the paſtures, 


CH AP» 


— CO 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of Military Diſcipline, 


EXT to the forming of troops, military difcipline is the firſt ob- 
je& that preſents itſelf to our notice; it is the ſoul of all armies ; 
and unleſs it be eſtabliſhed amongſt them with great prudence, and ſup- 
ported with unſhaken reſolution, they are no better than ſo many con- 
temptible heaps of rabble, which are more dangerous to the very ſtate that 
maintains them, than even its declared enemies, 


It is a falſe notion, that ſubordination, and a paſſive obedience to ſu- 
periors is any debaſement of a man's-courage z ſo far from it, that it is a 
general remark that thoſe armies which have been ſubject to the ſevereſt 
diſcipline, have always performed the greateſt things. 


Many general officers imagine, that in giving out orders, they do all 
that is expected from them; and therefore, as they are ſure to find great 
abuſes, enlarge their inſtructions accordingly, in which they proceed upon 
a very erroneous principle, and take ſuch meaſures as can never be effectual 
in reſtoring diſcipline in an army wherein it has been loſt or neglected. 


Few orders are beſt, but they are to be executed with attention, and 
offences to be puniſhed without reſpect of either rank or extraction; all 
partiality and diſtinction muſt be utterly aboliſhed, otherwiſe you expoſe 
yourſelf to hate and reſentment : by enforcing your authority with judg- 
ment, and ſetting a proper example, you may render yourſelf at once 
both beloved and feared: ſeverity muſt be accompanied with great ten- 
derneſs and moderation, ſo diſplayed upon every occaſion as to appear void 
of all manner of deſign, and totally the effect of a natural diſpoſition, 

Great 
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Great puniſhments are only to be inflicted for great crimes ;- but the 
more moderate they are in general, the more eaſy it will be to reform 


abuſes, becauſe all the world, concurring in the neceſſity of them, wall 
chearfully promote their effect. 


We have, for example, one very pernicious cuſtom ; which is that of 
puniſhing marauders with certain death, ſo that a man is frequently hanged 
for a fingle offence; in conſequence of which, they are rarely diſcovered, 
becauſe: every one is unwilling to occaſion the death of a poor wretch, 
for only having been ſeeking perhaps to gratify his hunger. 


If, inſtead of this method, we did but ſend them to the provoſt's, 
there to be chained like galley-ſlaves;- and condemned to ſubſiſt upon 
bread and water for one, two, or three months; or to be employed upon 
ſome of thoſe works which are always carrying on in an army; and not 
to be reſtored to their regiments, till the night before an engagement, or 
till the commander in chief ſhall think proper; then all the world would 
join their endeavours to bring ſuch delinquents to puniſhment; the 
officers upon grand-guards and out-poſts would not ſuffer one to eſcape, 
by whoſe vigilance and activity the miſchief would thus be ſoon put an 
entire ſtop to: ſuch as fall at preſent into the hands of juſtice, are very 
unfortunate indeed ; for the provoſt and his party, when they diſcover 
: any marauders, immediately turn their eyes another way, in order to 
give them an opportunity to eſcape: but as the commander in chief i is 
perpetually complaining of the outrages which are committed, they are 
obliged to apprehend one now and then, who falls a ſacrifice for the reſt: 
thus the examples that are made, have no tendency towards removing 
the evil, or reſtoring diſcipline, and hardly anſwer any other purpoſe, 
than to juſtify the common ſaying amongſt the ſoldiers. * that none but 
© the unfortunate are hanged.” Perhaps it may be obſerved that the 
officers likewiſe ſuffer marauders to paſs by their poſts unnoticed ; but that 
is an e which may be eaſily remedied, by diſcovering from the priſoners, 


_ what 
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what particular poſts they paſſed by, and impriſoning the officers whe 
commanded them, during the remainder of the campaign : this will render 


them vigilant, careful, and ſevere ; nevertheleſs, when a man is to be pu- 


niſhed with certain death for the offence, there are but few of them, whe 
would not riſk two or three months impriſonment, rather than be inſtru- 
mental to it. 


All other military puniſhments when carried to extremes of ſeverity, 
will be attended with the ſame conſequences.——lt is alſo very neceſſary 


to. prevent thoſe from being branded with the name of infamy, which 
ſhould be regarded in a milder light; as the gantlope, for inſtance, which 
in France is reputed ignominious ; but which, in the caſe of the ſoldier, 
deſerves a different imputation, becauſe it is a puniſhment which he re- 
ceives from the hands of his comrades: the reaſon of its being thus ex- 
travagantly vilified, proceeds from the cuſtom of inflicting it in common 
upon whares, - rogues, and ſuch offenders as fall within the province of 
the hangman; the conſequence bf which is, that one is cbliged to paſs the 
colours over a ſoldier's head, after he has received this puniſhment, in 
order, by ſuch an act of ceremony, to take off that idea of ignominy which 
is attached to it; a remedy worſe than the evil, and which is alſo produc- 
tive of a much greater; for after a man has run the gantlope, his captain 
immediately ſtrips him, for fear he ſhould deſert, and then turns him out 


of the fervice ; by which means this puniſhment, how much ſoever ne- 


ceſſary, is never inflicted but for capital crimes ; for when a ſoldier is con- 
fined for the commiſſion of any trivial offence, the commanding officer 
always releaſes him upon the application of his captain, becauſe forſooth, 
the loſs of the man would be ſome deduction from his perquiſites. 


There are ſome things of great importance towards the promotion of 
diſcipline, that are notwithſtanding altogether unattended to; which, as 
well as the perſons who practiſe them, are frequently laughed at and deſ- 
piſed— The French, for example, ridieule that law amongſt the Ger- 
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mans, of not touching a dead horſe; which is nevertheleſs a very ſen- 
ſible and good inſtitution, if not carried too far: peſtilential diſeaſes are in 
a great meaſure prevented by it, for the ſoldiers frequently plunder dead 
carcaſes for their ſkins, and thereby expoſe themſelves to infection. It 
does not prevent the killing, and eating of horſes during fieges, a ſcarcity 
of proviſions or other exigencies: let us from hence therefore judge 
whether it is not rather uſeful than otherwiſe. 


The French alfo reproach the Germans for the baſtinade, which is 4 
military puniſhment eſtabliſhed amongſt them. If a German officer ſtrikes, 
or otherwiſe abuſes a private ſoldier, he is caſhiered upon complaint made 
by the party injured; and is alſo compelled, on pain of forfeiting his ho- 
nour, to give him ſatisfaction, if he demands it, when he is no longer 
under his command : this obligation prevails alike through all ranks, and 
there are frequently inſtances of general officers giving ſatisfaction at the 
point of the ſword to ſubalterns who have quitted the ſervice; for there 


is no refuſing to accept their challenge, without incurring ignominy. 


The French don't at all ſcruple to ſtrike a ſoldier with their hands, but 
they are hardly ever tempted to apply the ſtick, becauſe that is a kind of 
chaſtiſement which has been exploded, as inconſiſtent with that notion of 
liberty which prevails amongſt them: nevertheleſs, prompt puniſh- 
ments are certainly neceſſary, provided they be ſuch as are not accounted 
diſhonourable. 


Let us compare thefe different cuſtoms of the two nations together, 


and judge which contributes moſt to the good of the ſervice, and the 
proper ſupport of the point of honour. The puniſhments for their officers 


are like wiſe of diſtinct kinds; the Freneh upbraid the Germans with' their 


provoſts and their chains; the latter retort the reproach, by, exclaiming 


againſt the priſons and ropes of the French; for the German officers are 
never confined in the publick priſons, They have a provoſt to every re- 


giment, 
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ment, which poſt is always given to an old ſerjeant in recompen ſe for his 
ſervice, but J have never heard of their officers being put in irons, un- 
leſs for great crimes, and after they had been firſt degraded. 


Theſe obſervations which I have been making, ſerye to demonſtrate 
the abſurdity of condemning | particular cuſtoms, or prejudices, before one 
has examined their original. cauſes, 


After having thus explained my ideas concerning the forming of troops, 
«their manner of engaging, and laſtly, concerning diſcipline, which, if I 
may uſe the expreſſion, is the baſis and foundation of the art of war, I 
am to proceed now to the ſublime branches. Few perſons will perhaps 
underſtand me, but I write for the connoifleurs, who I hope will not be 
offended at the confidence with which I deliver my opinions. 
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B O O K II. 


Of the Sublime Branches of the Art of War. 


— Glas 


CHAPTER I. 


Of Fortification, and the attack and defence of places. 


8 81 7 8 AM ſurpriſed that the preſent erroneous policy of forti- 
HR i fying towns, has not yet been laid aſide; which opinion, 


| 2 


Iss it will probably appear extraordinary, it is therefore 
E Tia 721 neceſſary that I ſhould juſtify. 


[| 


Let us, in the firſt place, examine the uſefulneſs of fortreſſes ; they co- 
= ver a country; they ſubje& an enemy to the neceſſity of attacking them, 
. | before he can penetrate further ; they afford a ſafe admiſſion to your own 
troops on all occaſions ; they contain magazines, and form a fecure re- 
ceptacle, in the winter time, for artillery, ammunition, c. 
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Theſe things being properly conſidered, we ſhall find it moſt prudent 


* 

1 

and advantageous to have them erected at the junction of two rivers, 
[ becauſe in ſuch ſituations the enemy will be obliged to divide his army 
9 into three diſtinct bodies, before he can be able to inveſt them, one of 
3 which may be repulſed and diſcomfited, before it can be ſuccoured by: 
4 the others: two ſides of your fortreſs will likewiſe remain always * 
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till the blockade is completed, which cannot poſſibly be done in a fingle 
day ; neither can the neceflary communication between the diviſions of 
his army be kept up, without the uſe of three bridges, which will be 
expoſed to the hazard of thoſe ſudden ſtorms and inundations which uſually 
happen in the compaigning ſeaſon. Moreover, in being thus maſter 
of the rivers, one thereby obtains a command of the whole country : one 
may divert their courſe, if occaſion ſhall require it; may be readily fur- 
niſhed with ſupplies of proviſions; may have magazines formed, and 
ammunition, or other ſorts of military ſtores tranſported to you with 
eaſe. | 


In a country where rivers are wanting, there are nevertheleſs other 
fituations to be found, ſo ſtrongly fortified by nature, that it is next to 
an impoſſibility to inveſt them; and which being acceſſible only in one 
place, may at a ſmall expence be rendered in a manner impregnable, for 
in general, I look upon the works of nature to be infinitely ſtronger than 
thoſe of art: what reaſon therefore can we plauſibly aſſign for neglecting 
to make a proper uſe of them ? Few cities have been originally founded 
for the purpoſe of ſuſtaining a regular ſiege; but were indebted to trade 
for their largeneſs, and to chance for their ſituation: in the courſe of 
time, they increaſed, and the inhabitants ſurrounded them with walls for 
a defence againſt the incurſions of their common enemies, and a pro- 
tection from thoſe inteſtine diſturbances, in which kingdoms are ſome- 
times involved: theſe precautions were ſo far juſt and neceſſary; but what 
could be the inducement for princes to fortify them? Before Chriſtianity 
became eſtabliſhed in the world, and when vanquiſhed provinces were 
laid waſte and depopulated, ſuch a proceeding might wear ſome ap- 
pearance of reaſon ; but now that war is carried on with more moderation 
and humanity, as being by thoſe meaſures productive of more advantage 
to the conqueror, what can be ſaid to juſtify it? A town ſurrounded with 
a ſtrong wall, and being capable of holding three, or four hundred men, 
befides the inhabitants, together with ſome artillery, will be as ſecure, as 
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retire where they pleaſe, and the garriſon to avail itſelf of their. baniſhment? - 
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if the garriſon conſiſted of as many thouſands ; and I inſiſt upon it that the 
latter, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority in numbers, will neither make a 
longer defence, nor a more advantageous capitulation for the inhabitants, 
when they ſurrender : but what uſe, is it probable, the enemy will make 
of the place, after he has taken it? He will ſcarcely fortify it, but, as it 
appears to me, will rather content himſelf with a contribution, and march 
further : perhaps indeed, the oppoſition he may expect in taking it, and 
the difficulty of keeping it afterwards, may deter him altogether from 
laying fiege to it, for he will be afraid to truſt the poſſeſſion of it to a ſmall 


garriſon, and unwilling to expoſe a large one to the hazard of being made 


priſoners. 


There is another more powerful reaſon to perſuade me, that fortified 
cities are capable of making but a weak defence, which is, that notwith- 
ſtanding a garriſon is furniſhed with proviſions for a three months ſiege, 
yet it is no ſooner inveſted, than they find that there is hardly a ſufficient 
quantity for eight days; becauſe no extraordinary allowance is made, in 
the calculation of numbers, for ten, twenty, or perhaps thirty thouſand 
additional perſons, Who have abandoned the country for the ſecurity of 
themſelves and their effects to find refuge there. The riches of a prince 
are not ſufficient to provide magazines for the ſupport of a whole province, 


in every place that is in danger of being attacked, much leſs to ſupply the 
annual conſumption of them ; for it would even exceed the boaſted virtue 


of the philoſophcr's ſtone to do it, without creating a famine in his do- 
minions.— Some may perhaps obſerve, that thoſe who could not furniſh 
their own proviſions, ought to be expelled the garriſon ; but ſuch an in- 
human proceeding would be attended with more miſery and diſtreſs, than 
even the arival of the enemy; for what multitudes are there in all cities, 
-whoſe manner of livelihood would render them obnoxious: to that treat- 
ment? But ſuppoſe it nevertheleſs to be put in execution, is it probable, 
that when the enemy inveſts the place, he will ſuffer theſe wretches to 


ſo 
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ſo far from it, that he will undoubtedly turn them back again; and ſurely 
the governor will not ſuffer them to periſh with hunger at the ges; 
neither can he be afterwards able to juſtify ſuch conduct to his ſovereign ; 


he will therefore be reduced to the neceſſity of admitting them, and of 


courſe become incapable of holding out long : for ſuppoſe that his garriſon 
conſiſts of five thouſand men; that he has proviſions for three months; 
and that the number of inhabitants befides, amounts to thirty thouſand : 


ſuch an addition will conſequently render one day's conſumption of pro- 
_ viſions, equal to what ſix or ſeven were before, and the place not remain 
tenable for above twelve or fourteen days ; but provided it holds out even 
twenty, the enemy has little or no trouble in carrying on the fiege, be- 
cauſe it muſt at length ſurrender of its own accord ; and thus will all the 
millions, which have been expended in fortifying it, be thrown away. 


What I have been faying, appears to me ſufficient to demonſtrate the 
great defects of fortified cities : and that it is moſt advantageous for a ſove- 
reign to erect fortreſſes in ſuch ſituations as are ſtrong by nature, and properly 
adapted to cover the country; after having done which, it will become a 
matter of prudence, if not to demoliſh the fortifications of his towns as far 
as to the ramparts, at leaſt to relinquiſh all thoughts of ſtrengthening them 


for the future, or of laying out ſuch immenſe ſums of money, 'to ſuch 
uſeleſs and ineffectual purpoſes. 


Notwithſtanding that what I have here advanced, is founded upon ſenſe 


and reaſon, yet I am conſcious there is hardly a ſingle perſon, who will 


concur with me in opinion; ſo prevailing, and ſo abſolute is cuſtom : a 


place fituated according to my plan, may be defended againſt .an enemy 
for ſeveral months, or even years, provided it can be ſupplied with pro- 


viſions, becauſe it is free from that detriment and encumbrance, which 
is unavoidably occafioned by citizens. 
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The ſieges in Brabant had not been carried on with ſuch rapid ſucceſs, 


if the governors had not calculated the duration of their defence, by that 
of their proviſions; on which account they were as impatient for the 
making of a ſufficient breach, as the enemy, that they might be thereby 
furniſhed with a decent opportunity of capitulating ; yet notwithſtanding 
this mutual diſpoſition of the two contending parties towards the accom- 
pliſhment of the ſame end, I have ſeen ſeveral governors obliged to ſuts 
render, without having had the honour of marching out through the 
breach. 


It has been a remark of mine at ſieges, that the covert-way is crowded 
at night with men, and a great fire of ſmall-arms conſtantly made from 


\ thence, which does but very little execution, and fatigues the troops, even 


to a degree of abuſe, The ſoldier who has been firing all night, is na- 
turally tired ; but as his firelock muſt be out of order, that part of the 
enſuing day which he would be glad to appropriate to reſt and refreſhment, 
he is obliged to ſpend in cleaning and repairing it, and in making cartrid- 
ges; a Circumſtance of infinite conſequence, and which, unleſs attended 
to, will be productive of diſeaſes, and a general diflike to the ſervice. — 
It is towards the end of a ſiege, when every thing becomes diſputed by 
inches, that vigour and reſolution are moſt wanted ; at which time, the 
greater proofs you give of thoſe, the more the enemy will be diſcouraged; 


for diſorders will then begin to ſpread amongſt them ; for age and provi- 
fions will grow ſcarce ; and all things ſeem to concur to their deſtruction : 


if moreover, to add to their diſpondency, they perceive that your reſiſtance 
is ſtill ſtronger, and that it increaſes when they expected it to diminiſh, 
they will be at a loſs how to act, and give themſelves totally up to 
deſpair, 


It is for theſe reaſons, that the beſt troops ought always to be reſerved 
for deſperate affairs only, and never ſuffered to expoſe themſelves upon 
the'ramparts, or to do centinel's duty in the night-time, but to be ſent to 
their 
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their quarters again, immediately after their return from any expedition, 
on which they have been employed, 


With regard to the fire which is made by the beſieged from the covert- 
way and the ramparts upon the workmen during the night, it amounts to 
little more than ſo much noiſe; for the ſoldiers, to avoid the trouble of 
ramming down their charge, take the powder by handfuls, pour it looſe 
into the barrel, and put the ball in after it; and, as by conſtant firing their 


ſhoulders are become painful to them, and the obſcurity of the night like- 


wiſe prevents the officers from ſeeing what they do, they only place the 
muzzles upon the paliſades, and fire at random. 


It is much better to raiſe, towards the cloſe of the day, ſome * barbet- 
batteries, either in the covert-way, or upon the ramparts, and draw a line 
with chalk, to direct their fire in the night-time towards the proper object, 
removing them again at break of day: theſe will do infinitely more exe- 


cution than the ſmall-arms, becauſe they will make way through gabions 


and faſcines ; the balls being as large as walnuts, will ſcour the whole 
breadth of the trenches, and by rolling and bounding a ricocbet, will go 
far beyond the port of muſketry : they'll make dreadful havock amongſt 
the workmen, and thoſe who ſerve the battaries, neither will the enemy's 
cannon be able to diſmount or filence them. Twelve pieces planted after 


this manner will require no more than thirty ſix ſoldiers, and twelve can- 


noniers to work them; and I am perſuaded, will do more miſchief than 
a thouſand men poſted in the covert-way: beſides, your troops are, du- 
ring all this time, at reſt, and will, the day after, be in condition to be 
employed on any kind of ſervice.— It may be objected perhaps, that the 


* Theſe batteries are raiſed about four feet higher than the Terre - plein, ſo that the guns 
may be juſt high enough to fire over the parapet. The French have named them batteries 
en barbe, or en barbette, becauſe the ball, in its paſſage: out of the cannon, ſhaves, as it 
were, the graſs from the upper talus of the parapet. 
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conſumption of powder will be very much increaſed by this method of firing 
but the ſoldiers with their ſmall-arms waſte more in the night-time, than 
they uſe; and if ammunition is ſcarce, the number of guns upon theſe 
batteries may be accordingly leſs: the advantages reſulting from it, will be 
very conſiderable, in that your troops will be expoſed to leſs fatigue, and 
conſequently be more free from diſorders, for nothing occafions them o 
much, as night- duties. 


I ſhall make one obſervation in this place, which is, that all the antient 
fortifications are abſolutely good for nothing, and the modern ones are not 
much better, as ſhall be demonſtrated at the end of the ſucceeding chap- 


ter. The king of Poland has formed an admirable plan of fortifi- 


cation, but as the preſent conſtruction of places is founded upon a dif- 
ferent ſyſtem, and we are compelled to make uſe of them as they are, I 
ſhall therefore only endeavour to remedy their moſt glaring defects. And 


amongſt many, that of all the out-works, for example, being icarped at the 


gorge, is far from being the leaſt; in order to remedy which, it is ne- 
ceſſary to contrive an eaſy communication with them, ſo as to have power, 
when they fall into the hands of the beſiegers, to aſſail them ſword in hand 
from behind ; for after they have made a lodgement in them, the num- 
ber of men which they leave to keep poſſeſſion is but ſmall, becauſe 
their covering party and pioneers are obliged to retire; if therefore you 
command acceſs to them, and attack them afterwards with a ſaperior 


force, you muſt undoubtedly diſlodge them; and before they can renew 
the aſſault, their lodgement will be deſtroyed : this you may be able to 


accompliſh with ſafety, becauſe you'll not be expoſed to any interruption 
from the fire of their batteries, or trenches : they will thus be obliged to 
make a freſh attack. in which they muſt loſe an infinite number of men, 
becauſe it will be neceſſary for them to aſfail it with a large force: when 
they have- again carried the work, and their parties are retired, you are to 


HAuguſtus the 2d, the Marechal's father, | 
| repeat 
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repeat your ſally, and diſpoſſeſs them as before: nothing can be more deſ- 
tructive and diſcouraging to the beſiegers, than this method of proceeding 
with them, and the ad vantage moreover will remain always on your fide. 


All works that are ſcarped at the gorge, are irrecoverable after once they 
have been carried, from the difficulty of their acceſs, the ſecurity of the 
enemy, and the impracticableneſs of attacking them; for as they have 
only a ſmall paſſage, and frequently a ſtair-caſe, ſo narrow as to admit but 
one man at a time, the affailants from the garriſon will be deſtroyed as 
faſt as they appear; they muſt of neceflity, therefore, be totally aban- 
doned, when once the enemy has got poſſeſſion of them, becauſe to at- 


tempt to retake them afterwards, is only ſacrificing the lives of your ſoldiers 
to no manner of purpoſe. 


What 1 have been ſaying is ſufficient to make it appear, that the be- 
ſieged have no opportunities more favourable to them, for diſtreſſing the 
enemy, during the courſe of the fiege, than thoſe which are furniſhed by 


their own works, ſo long as they can keep up an eaſy communication 
with them. 


Many people imagine, that when once a breach is made in a work, it 
muſt be abandoned, as being no longer tenable : it is certain indeed, that 
in ſuch a caſe, one can ſcarcely be able to prevent the enemy's” making a 
lodgement therein ; but he may be driven out again, and ſo reduced to 
the neceſſity of making a freſh aſſault; which he may, in like manner, be 
repeatedly obliged to do, becauſe the beſieged will always have the advan- 
tage in maintaining it, and muſt deſtroy vaſt numbers at every attack : the 
only effectual expedient the enemy can fall upon, is to blow it up, which 
will probably not occur to him for ſome time, and until he has miſcarried 
in every other attempt: but if, where the ditches are dry, the works are 
countermined in ſuch a manner, as to have the gallery carried quite round 
them, he will not be able to avail himſelf of the mine, ſo long as the be. 


* ſieged 
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ſieged remain in poſſeſſion of them, becauſe if he digs deeper than they: 
have done, he muſt come to water, Upon the whole, mines are pro-- 
ductive of more dread, than real miſchief, and are generally diſcovered;. 
and their effect prevented. 


Large works are the moſt ſervicable, for ſmall ones are capable of but: 
little uſe or reſiſtance, becauſe they are ſo ſoon ruined and deſtroyed.- 
There is a very good way, in. wet ditches, of retarding the conſtruction of. 
the gallery over them; which is, by having large boats covered with thick. 
planks, and filling them with armed ſoldiers :. it will be impoſſible, that 
it. can be carried on, ſo long as the workmen. continue expoſed to certain. 
deſtruction from the party poſted in theſe boats, which will always ap- 
proach quite cloſe to them, before they fire. Being made muſket-proof,, 
the enemy's ſmall-arms will have no effect upon them, in conſequence of 
which, they will be obliged. to raiſe a battery at the ſaliant angle of the 
ditch ;. but after a few fires, that will ceaſe to be formidable to them, as 
they can preſently get under cover, and the cannon can do but very little 
miſchief in plunging. There are no. practicable means of. obſtructing, 
the paſſage of the ditch, but by the uſe of theſe boats, unleſs holes are. 


made ihrough the revetement, and guns planted behind it to ſcour the- 
ſurface. 


CHAPTER II. 
Reflections upon War in general. 


S I take objects juſt as they occur to my imagination, ſo the reader 
muſt not be ſurpriſed at my quitting the ſubje& of fortification in 
this place, to reſume it in another; for it appeared to me neceſſary to 


make the following degreſſion, before I entered into a more minute and 
circumſtantial account of things. 


Many 
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Many perſons are of opinion that it is advantageous to take the field 
early ; in which they judge very properly, provided there is any important 
poſt to be ſeized, or enterpriſe to be executed, which may require it; but 
otherwiſe, I am far ſrom concurring with them, and think there is no 
occaſion for ſuch precipitate meaſures, but, on the contrary, that it is even 
prudent to remain in winter-quarters much longer than the uſual time, 
The enemy's being ſuffered to lay ſiege to a place, is of no ſignification, 
becauſe he will thereby only weaken and diſpirit his troops; and if you 
fall upon him towards the Autumn with an army well diſciplined and in 
good order, he muſt infallibly be ruined. ] 

I have always remarked, that a fingle campaign reduces an army one 
thi:d at leaſt, and ſometimes one half; and that the cavalry in particular, 


is in ſo wretched a condition by the beginning of October, as to be no 
longer able to keep the field. y 


I- would therefore continue in quarters, till about that ſeaſon of the 
year, harraſſing the enemy in the mean while with advanced parties and 
detachments, and towards the end of a laborious fiege, attack. him with 
my whole force; at which time I ſhould: have conſiderably the advantage, 
and ſoon oblige him to make his retreat: but as even that would be dif- 
ficult for him to execute in the preſence of an army like mine, quite 
freſh and in vigour, he would probably be reduced to the neceſſity of 
abandoning his baggage, artillery, and ſome part of his cavalry, the loſs 
of which would prevent his making ſo early an appearance in the field 
the enſuing year, and render him afraid perhaps, if not incapable, of 
doing it at all. ———This may be accompliſhed within the ſpace of a 
ſingle month, after which you return to quarters, with your troops in good 
order, as well as ſpirits ; while thoſe of the enemy are depreſſed, and 
ruined. It is moreover the time of harveſt, when the barns will be full 
of grain, having therefore gained a ſuperiority in the field, you may march 
into the enemy's country, and there ſubliſt your army during the winter, 


"M3 which. 
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which ſeaſon of the year is far from being ſo deſtructive to troops, as is 
generally imagined : I have made ſeveral winter-campaigns in very ſevere 
climates, when both the men and horſes continued in better condition, than 
in the ſummer; for thoſe who are ſubje& to no diſorders, have no oc- 
caſion to be particularly apprehenſive about any on account of the time 


of year, unleſs it ſhould be attended indeed, with more than uſual ſeverity, 


Such ſituations are to be found, as will admit of cantonments for a 
whole army, and in which it may be very ſecure from being inſulted by 
the enemy, provided the diſpoſition is judiciouſly made, and a proper 
communication preſerved between the poſts. Proviſions will not be 
wanted for preſent conſumption, but ſome management 1s required in the 
method of procuring ſupplies for future exigencies: an experienced ge- 
neral, ſo far from maintaining the troops under his command, at the 
expence of their ſovereign, will, by raiſing contributions, ſecure their 
ſubſiſtence for the enſuing campaign; ſo that being well lodged, clothed, 
and ſupported, they will conſequently be eaſy, contented, and happy.--- 
In order to accompliſh this, it will be neceſſary to fall upon a method 
of drawing ſupplies of proviſions and money from remote parts of the 
country, but without fatiguing thereby the troops too much : large detach- 
ments are expoſed to the danger of being cut off by the enemy ; are like- 


| wiſe detrimental to the ſervice, and rarely productive of thoſe advantages 


which are expected from them: the beſt way is to tranſmit to thoſe places, 
from which contributions are required, circular letters, threatening the in- 
habitants with military execution, on pain of their refuſal to anſwer the 


demand made from them ; which ought at the ſame time, to be mo- 


derate and proportionable to their ſeveral abilities: after which, intelligent 
officers mult be ſelected, and detached with parties of twenty five, or 
thirty men, allotting to each a certain number of villages, and giving 
them ſtrict orders to march by night only, and not to plunder, or commit 
any manner of outrage on pain of death. When they arrive at their 
appointed places, they muſt ſend a non- commiſſioned officer and two men 
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in the evening to the chief magiſtrate, to know if he is prepared to take 
up his acquittance, which will be given under the hand and feal of the 
commander in chief of the army ; if he anſwers in the negative, the com- 
manding officer is not thereupon, either to plunder the place, or. to take 
the ſum required, but muſt diſcover himſelf, and his party, ſet fire to 
ſome detached houſe, and afterwards march away again, threatening, at 
the ſame time, to return, and burn the whole village. | 


All theſe parties are to be aſſembled at ſome rendezyous, before they 
are dismiſſed, where a ſtrict enquiry muſt be made into their conduct, and 
thoſe who are found guilty of the leaſt rapine, be hanged without mercy 

if any officers likewiſe are convicted of having taken, or received money 
from the villages, they muſt be puniſhed with death, or caſhiered at leaſt. 
But if, on the other hand, it appears that they have properly executed 
their orders, they muſt be rewarded accordingly : this method of raiſing 
contributions will thus be ſoon rendered familiar to the troops, anch all the 
places that have been ſummoned within a hundred leagues in circumference, 
will not fail to bring their ſtipulated quantities of proviſions and money; 
for the calamities they have been threatened with, in caſe of their delay, 
will augment their fears to ſuch a degree, that they will be very glad to 
purchaſe their ſecurity, by diſcharging the demand made upon them, not- 
withſtanding any prohibitions which may have been iſſued by the enemy 
to the contrary. 


Twenty parties detached monthly will be ſufficient to accompliſh the 
whole affair, neither will it be poſſible for the enemy to diſcover them, 
Notwithſtanding his moſt diligent endeavours for that purpoſe, provided 


they make uſe of the proper precautions on their march, and adhere to 
their inſtructions, | ER 


Large bodies of troops detached on theſe duties, encompaſs in the ere 
cution only a ſmall tract of country, and ſpread diſtreſs in every place 
where they appear: the inhabitants conceal their cattle. and effects from 
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them, and can hardly be compelled to ſurrender up any thing, becauſe 
they are very ſenfible, that their ſtay can be but ſhort ; and that, as they 
take care to ſend the earlieſt intelligence of their ſituation to the enemy, he 
will ſoon relieve them; a circumſtance by which ſuch large parties have 
frequently been obliged to retreat with all the expedition they could, after 
having totally miſcarried in their undertaking, and left ſeveral of their men 
behind them : but even when they meet with no interruption from the 
enemy, the commanding officers. either influenced by fear, neceſſity, or 
ſelf-intereſt, generally enter into ſome compoſition with the inhabitants, 
and return with only a ſmall part of what was demanded; and with the 
troops much haraſſed, and out of condition. 


This is the uſual conſequence attending this method of . raiſing con- 


tributions, while, on the other hand, that which I have been propoſing 
cannot fail of ſucceſs. 
& 


In order, moreover, to render the payment as eaſy as poſſible to the in- 
habitants, they muſt only be required to make it monthly, in ſuch ſhares 
and proportions as the commander in chief thall appoint ; in conſequence 
of which indulgence, added to their apprehenſions of having their habita- 
tions burnt, unleſs they comply therewith, they will aſſiſt one another, 
and be able to advance the whole with much leſs inconvenience, and 
diſtreſs; thoſe who are at the greateſt diſtance diſpoſing of their pro- 
perties in order to bring their reſpective contributions in money, and thoſe 
which lie contiguous, furniſhing theirs in proviſions, 


Theſe parties muſt either be very unfortunate indeed, or elſe very im- 
prudently conducted, if they fall into the hands of the enemy; becauſe 
with twenty five, or thirty men on foot, one may traverſe a whole king- 
dom with ſecurity: when they find themſelves diſcovered, they muſt im- 
mediately march off the ground; for the enemy will "li deterred from 
purſuing them far, particulary in thenight-time, by the apprehenſion of fall- 


ing into an ambuſcade ; a circumſtance which might very well come to paſs, 
of pecially 
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eſpecially when ſeveral of the parties have agreed together upon certain 
places of appointment to aſſemble at, in caſe of ſuch accidents. 


Nothing can be more entertaining than theſe incurſions, and the ſoldiers 
themſelves will certainly take pleaſure in them. 


This puts me in mind of my being attacked in the year“ 1710, by a 
party of French, between Mechlin and Bruſſels: three days after which, 
another conſiſting of fifty men entered Aloft, which is five leagues from 
Bruſſels, at noon day, and carried off my baggage; I was likewiſe very 
near being taken priſoner myſelf, notwithſtanding there were, at the 
very moment in which this happened, fifteen hundred men at the gate 
of the town, waiting for their billets, that were making out at the Ma- 
viſtrate's. 


It was dangerous to go by water from Bruſſels to Antwerp without a 
paſs, or even to walk in the ſuburbs of any place, without the hazard of 
being carried off by the enemy: although it was now the depth of winter, 
and the allies were maſters of all Flanders; of Liſle, Tournay, Mons, 
Douay, Ghent, Bruges, Oſtend, and all the n and had an 
hundred and fifty thouſand men diſperſed in theſe different garriſons, 
nevertheleſs the French partiſans plundered the whole country; an ex- 
ample which ſufficiently - proves the poſlibility of what I have been ad- 
vancing in regard to parties, and at the ſame time confirms me in my 
opinion of the ſucceſs that muſt infallibly attend them, 


The princes that have made war in poland would never have ruined 
their armies, if they had had recourſe to this method of carrying it on. 
If Charles the XIIth had not entered Saxony, he muſt have been undone ; 


thoſe who ſaw the Swedes at that time, will concur with me in the reality 


of this. If Guſtavus Adolphus had taken poſſeſſion of proper poſts, and 


* The Marechal was at that time a voluntier in the Allied army, 
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ſubſiſted his army in the manner I propoſe, he might have ſupported 
himſelf in this kingdom during his whole life, and have even been able 
to augment his troops in it at the ſame time: which perſuaſion of mine, 
has induced me to draw the following plan of operations for the uſe 
of any power that may be engaged in a future war with it. 


4 Deſeripti on of Poland, together with @ [theme for carrying on a war 
with that Republick. 8 


Poland is an open, and extenſive country, without fortified towns, well 
peopled, and abounds in grain, cattle, and all the neceſſaries of life: it 
has plenty of wood, a number of large rivers, all which are navigable, 
and great ſums of money : the air is wholeſome, it is entirely free from 
thoſe diſorders which are peculiar to other climates, foreigners enjoy as 
good health in it as the natives, and it is altogether adapted . nature for 


the ſeat and ſupport of a war, 


The Polanders make war in ſuch a vague and las manner, that if 

an enemy-makes a point of purſuing them, he will thereby be preſently 
rendered incapable of oppoſing their continual inroads : it is much more 
prudent therefore, not to purſue them at all, but to poſſeſs himſelf of 
certain poſts upon the rivers, to fortify them, to ere& barracks for his 
troops, and to raiſe contributions throughout the Provinces, in the manner 
I have above recommended. 
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The whole kingdom 8 is not in a capacity to take a well-paliſaded 
fedout ; for it is furniſhed with no artillery, no ammunition, nor even 
any of the materials which are neceſſary for a ſiege; and it is moreover 
impoſſible that it can ever be otherwiſe, ſo long as the government re- 
mains upon its preſent eſtabliſhment. The reality of this, is what nobody 
that is at all acquainted with the matter will diſpute : but although they 
even were ſupplied with all kinds of warlike ores, they would not keep 
them for any continuance. 
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As the country is very open, and the national troops a to it 
* entirely of cavalry, all the powers which have made war upon it, 


have therefore imagined that cavalry was the only proper force to be em- 


ployed in it: this notion of theirs expoſed them to the unavoidable neceſſity 
of perpetually changing their ſituation, in order to be able to ſubſiſt; and 
of frequently dividing their army, and detaching large parties to procure 
proviſions ; ; which the Poliſh horſe, being extremely light, attacked upon 
their march, and although they. did not defeat them, yet by continuing to 
purſue them, and ſeizing every opportunity to repeat their inſults, they 
conſequently haraſſed them to a very great degree, and in the courſe of 
time ruined them. But in order to give an idea of their method of fighting, 
the following relation of two affairs which happened during the laſt war 
between the Saxons and Polanders will not be unſeaſonable. 


In the year 1716, a part of Poland ſaddenly took up arms, in order to 
drive the Saxon troops out of the country, which were at that time diſ- 
perſed about in different provinces : the crown-or republican army, con- 
fiſting of twenty thouſand men, inveſted the village wherein the Queen's 
regiment of horſe was quartered, which ſurrendered upon terms, without 
making any manner of defence, and was a few hours afterwards cut to 
pieces in cool blood: after this maſſacre, they attacked two regiments of 
dragoons, Who, having had intelligence of it, were on their march to join 
the other Saxon troops: theſe, dreading the conſequence of capitulating 


from the treatment which had been ſhewn to the Queen's regiment, not 
only defended themſelves with obſtinacy, but totally defeated the whole 


Poliſh army, and took above twenty pairs of kettle-drums, together with 
great numbers of ſtandards and colours. This action happened near a vil- 
lage called Tornos, between Cracow and Sendomir, under the conduct and 


43 


At the time when theſe affaire happened, I was on my march to J 
ri riſlaw in Lithuania, in order to aſſiſt in extinguiſhing the flame which 


was 
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burſting out in that quarter; and having leſt a party of eighty horſe at 
Jariſiau, to receive ſome contributions which were due from thence to 
the troops, the confederate Polanders inveſted the place, (which is a 
ſmall town ſurrounded with a weak rampart) made three general aſſaults, 
and were repulſed at every one: at the expiration of fifteen days, the com- 
manding officer of the party, whoſe name was Heckman, having conſumed 
all his proviſions, offered to treat about the ſurrender of the place ; and, 
after a great many meſſages backwards and forwards, he was allowed to 
march out with all the honors of war, and a waggon in which he had 
forty thouſand crowns ; an object very tempting to the Polanders, who 
nevertheleſs ſuffered him to paſs, but after two days march, detached 
eight hundred horſe in purſuit of him, who ſoon overtook him; theſe he 
engaged for fix days, without diſcontinuing his march, and at length 
joined me near Warſaw, at the diſtance of a hundred leagues from Fariſſau, 
with his waggon that contained the money, fixty eight of his men, and 
two pairs of kettle-drums which he had taken on his march, without ever 
ſuffering himſelf to be broken, and having only loſt fixteen men during 
all bis different engagements. This account may perhaps appear fabulous, | 
but it is nevertheleſs totally genuine ; and I could alſo produce ſeveral 
other of the like inſtances, but imagine theſe will be ſufficient to 
furniſh a proper idea of this people, and their method of fighting. 


It becomes therefore no longer ſurpriſing, that thoſe who have carried 
on war againſt the Polanders, ſhould be obliged to ſeparate their troops, 
and to make continual, and very often forced marches, to be able to over- 
take them; and ſometimes even to procure the neceſſary ſupplies of ſub- 
ſiſtence; 9 which is notwithſtanding attended with nothing but loſs and 
diſappointment, for they are ſo extremely light, as frequently to march 
thirty, and ſometimes forty miles in a day in large bodies, and by the 
means of ſuch expedition fall upon you, before it can be poflible for you 


to receive any intelligence of their approach, or be prepared to receive 
them. . | 
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The only effectual ſcheme for their reduction, is, to avoid purſuing 
them, and to ſecure thoſe poſts which are properly ſituated, from whence 
one may be able, by parties of infantry, to ſubject the whole country 
round about to contribution: as there is abundance of wood upon it, one 
may as well, if I may be allowed to make uſe of the expreſſion, ſeek for 
a needle in a bottle of hay, as endeavour to find out theſe parties; and 
although they are diſcovered, the only conſequence is their being expoſed 
to the diſtant fire of ſmall· arms: but unleſs they enter the villages by day, 
and loiter away their time in drinking, it is almoſt certain, that they 
will perform their expedition without being even perceived. | 


The Polanders will ſoon abandon the country, contiguous to theſe poſts, 
influenced thereto by this new, and unuſual method of carrying on the 
war againſt them, as well as by the extreme dread they naturally have of 
| infantry; the fear of being ſurpriſed by which, will prevent their taking 
poſt in towns, an event they have no manner of occaſion to be apprehen- 
ſive of from cavalry, both becauſe it is heavy and embaraſſing in itſelf, 
and that it is impoſlible alſo for it to keep the field without being diſ- 
covered by the Prieſts, and others of the country people, who would im- 
mediately afterwards carry the intelligence with all the haſte they could to 
their own party ; inſomuch, that you might take it for granted, that you - 
would be conſtantly attended on your march, by thoſe who only waited 


for opportunities of expoſing you to difficulties, and picking up your ſtrag- 
glers. 


The proper poſts to be ſecured, are as follows: in the firſt place, 
the point of Werder, near Marienburg, where the river Viſtula, or Weiſel 
divides its courſe ; by the poſſeſſion of which you become maſter of Poli/h 
Pruſſia; of Werder, a rich, plentiful, and well-peopled country; of 
Dantzick, Elbing, Moricubars, and Koning /burg in your rear; all which 
are places, that, in a manner, ſwarm with Germans; that abound with 
merchandiſe and artificers, and that will ſupply you with good recruits. 


Koning ſburg 
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Koning ſourg and Dantzick are tu o Port-towns, where great numbers of 
ſhips arrive from all parts of Europe, by means of which you may be ea- 
fly furniſhed with officers, and all ſorts of military ſtores, (the laſt of 


which are very ſcarce in Poland,) and at the ſame time render the pro- 
ning of them very difficult to the enemy. 


The natural ſituation of this poſt of which I am ſpeaking is vaſtly ſtrong 
and well adapted for defence; the Weiſel runs large in this part, and forms 
almoſt an iſland of it; for the fortreſs which ſhould be built upon it, 
would be acceſſible only by a very narrow neck of land, two leagues in 
length, to make any attack by which, would be only throwing away a 
great many lives without any manner of effect. Two ſmall forts, one 
erected upon the right, and the other upon the left of the river, would 
render the inveſting of the place in a manner impracticable to the Po- 
landers; becauſe it would be abſolutely neceſſary for them to have three 
large bridges of communication; which is a piece of work far from being 


eaſy to execute, not only by them, but by any other power more 
capable. 


/ "Theſe forts would ſoon be erected, for Poland is the beſt country in the 


world for the expeditious conſtruction of fortifications ; the ſoil is ſoft, and 


there is great plenty of firs, which are paliſades ready made in a manner, 


little more being required than juſt to cut them down, and to plant-them E 


they are in general a foot in diameter, and ſometimes more, which will 
render them more difficult to be demoliſhed by the enemy. The Caſerns 
being made of this wood, will be extremely wholeſome and warm in Win- 
ter ; and as the walls of them are likewiſe to be compoſed of i it they may 
be raiſed in a very ſhort ſpace of time, and without expence; as may in 
like manner Magazines, Souterrains, &c. becauſe hatchets will be the only 
inſtruments required, and the ſoldiers themſelves will be capable enough 
to erect them, * if N and directed by officers of ſomę 


ingenuity 
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ingenuity, —But I. ſhall take another enn to treat of the con- 
ſtruction of theſe works. a T 

I ſhould leave five thouſand men in this poſt, which would be a ſuffi- 
Gent number to ſecure the poſſeſſion of it; and from thence proceed ten 
leagues, where I would take poſt again upon the Weiſel at Graudents : 
this is a ſmall city, fituated on an eminence in a marſh five or ſix leagues 
in circumference, and the road to it is only by a cauſe-way, which muſt 
conſequently render it a very tenable and ſtrong poſt : here I would ſtation 
a thouſand men; and then move into an iſland which is formed at the 
junction of the Bug with the Weiſel near Thorn, where I would ere a 
poſt for five thouſand men: the ſituation of this Place, makes it of infinite 
importance, for the Bag is a large navigable river, upon which all che 
trade of lower Lithuania 1 is carried on. 


F rom hence I would march to Fanowiecz, leaving a thouſand men 
chere: and after that, to where the river Sonna falls into the Weiſel near 
Sendomir ; erecting in this place a poſt to be occupied by five thouſand 
men: the Sona ſupports the commerce of a part of Poliſh Pruſſia, which 
is a conſiderable addition to the natural # and advantage of this 
fituation, | 


One thonfand ſhould be poſted in an iſland lying between Sendomir and 
Cracow near*Soles. Five thouſand in the city, and caſtle of Cracow. One 
thouſand at Zamoſcie, upon the left of Sendomir ; and five thouſand at 
Limberg. At Branſaliteſti, one thouſand ; the fituation of which poſt 
renders it impregnable. Five thouſand at Pint/chow. One thouſand at 
_ Zideſwilff, One thouſand at Dolbi nom, upon the river Vilia. Five 
thouſand at Kowno;z which is an incomparable poſt, and as ſtrong as any 
I have ever met with; it commands the two rivers that join contiguous to 


„This ſoemns to be the Polenierz in 1he laſt Bet lin map of Germany, and the Polaiex in 
that of Moll. 


it, 
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it, and which afterwards continue their courſe together, till they fall 


into the K Six thouſand muſt be alſo poſted at Poſnan in great 
Poland. 


The whole country would be ſo effectually covered by this diſpoſition, 
that it muſt infallibly be reduced to the neceſſity of ſubmitting patiently to 
the yoke, and the number of troops moreover required, to form it, a- 
mounts to no more than forty eight thouſand foot, beſides three thouſand, 
eight hundred horſe. 'Two campaigns would be ſufficient to complete 
this conqueſt, neither would it be attended with any manner of expence 

to the conqueror, becauſe he might raiſe large contributions, which, by 
demanding only ſmall ſums from individuals, would be paid without diſ- 
trefling the country. A calculation has been made, that the payment of a 
Timpfe (which amounts to fifteen pence in French money) for every tun 
of beer that is conſumed in Poland, would produce a fund ſufficient for 
the ſupport of three hundred and fifty thouſand men; from which one 


may form an idea of the greatneſs of this kingdom, and the number of its 
inhabitants. 


1 am moreover perſuaded that this conqueſt might be made, without 
even fighting a ſingle battle: for the troops, inſtead of being continually 
engaged 1 in purſuits and marches, ſhould be employed in fortifying and im- 


proving the works of their reſpective poſts; and there being, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, great abundance of wood in every part of the country, one 


might erect ſuch works, as would ſurpaſs the beſt reveted places in 
ſtrength. After having therefore once eſtabliſhed theſe poſts, which 1 


can forſee no ſufficient obſtacle to prevent, I ſhould deſpiſe the combined 
force of Poland, and likewiſe that of all ſuch other powers as might under- 


take to relieve it. By the command of the rivers, I ſhould be enabled to 
furniſh my poſts occaſionally with proviſions, and an enemy would 
hardly penetrate into the country, and leave them behind him; becauſe he - 
would thereby expoſe himſelf to great inconveniences : from whence could 


he 
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he procure the neceſſary ſupplies of all kinds for the ſervice of the war, 
and the ſubſiſtence of his army? The interior part of the country could 
not poſſibly ſupport him long, which having ſoon exhauſted, he would 
conſequently be thereby obliged to change his ſituation : but what courſe 
muſt he take, or which way turn his arms, unleſs it be to lay ſiege in form 


to theſe forts, the reduction of which nature and art have conſpired to 
render impracticable ? 


In ſhort, neither the Tartars nor 'Turks would be capable of preventing 
the conqueſt of the kingdom, under theſe circumſtances ; for it would re- 
quire all the forces and wealth of France, England, and Holland, united. 
The Turks are the richeſt neighbours of Poland; but they are notwith- 
ſtanding leſs formidable than the Ruſſians. 


Although I have faid, that forty-eight thouſand men would be a ſuffi- 
cient force to ſubJue all Poland, nevertheleſs, what is there to prevent my 
having an hundred thouſand, if neceſſary, after 1 have once eſtabliſhed 
myſelf? Is not the country both able to furniſh, and to ſupport ſuch an 
augmentation? Or, muſt it be objected againſt, becauſe it will be com- 
poſed of Polanders only, as if by nature one man was not as good as an- 
other? It is diſcipline and ſkill which alone conſtitute precedency in ar- 
mies, and thoſe who imagine, as I have before obſerved, that the Roman 
legions, conſiſted entirely of Roman citizens, are much miſtaken in their 
opinion, becauſe they were recruited from all nations. One and the fame 
diſcipline was ordained for the whole, which being good in itſelf, conſe- 
quently rendered the troops ſo, that had been inured to the practice of it; 
and that more eſpecially, when they were conducted by men of abilities. 


Troops may be raiſed in Poland, with as much facility as contributions, 
nothing more being required than to demand a man per pariſh, or village: 
but as ſoon as they are delivered, the marks of the particular centuries to 
which they are ſeverally appointed, muſt be fixed upon them, that they 
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may be readily known upon occafion : this will be the means of prevent- 
ing their deſertion, becauſe neither their own pariſhes, nor any other places 
will be able to afford them ſecurity; but in order to mitigate the evil ta 
which they are thus expoſed, let their time of ſervice be limited ; in which 
caſe, one ought to abide by the agreement made with them. 


In time of war, it will be impolitic to enter into any kind of confe- 


rence with the inhabitants, for the ſole view on their ſide will be to trifle 


with you, to deceive you, and to free their country from contribution. 
The true ſecret to ſubdue them, is to liſten to no overtures from them; 
and, above all things, to avoid accepting of their troops, which are good 
for nothing but to embarraſs you, and will be ſubject to all ſorts of irregu- 
larities in their quarters: at firſt, tempted by the proſpe& of advantage, 
they will offer their ſervice to you in crowds, but as ſoon as they perceive 
themſelves diſappointed in their expectations, will throw, off the maſk, and 
ſo leave you to repent the having furniſhed them with means of plunder- 
ing their own country; which they are always ready to do,- without the 
leaſt remorſe or reluctance.— But you moreover become acceflary, in a 
manner, to your own deſtruction, by conſenting to incorporate them in 
your army, for when it comes to action, they will ſoon turn their backs, 
and, leaving intervals in the ranks, will thereby unavoidably diſorder your 
own troops; inſtances of which kind we have but too frequently expe- 
rienced, 


With regard to artillery, it is neceſſary to be furniſhed with a large ſtock 
of iron fix pounders, which in Sweden are good, in great quantities, and 
very cheap: the carriages for them may be alſo made there, and the 
whole, when compleated, be from thence tranſported Ons the Weijet to 


the different forts. 


After having erected theſe poſts in the ſituations already deſcribed, it 


will be no difficult taſk to bring the inhabitants to your own terms, be- 
cauſe 


— 
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cauſe you'll have it in your power to put a ſtop to all manner of commu- 
nication and intercourſe between them. Vou may threaten them with 
confiſcation of their lands, unleſs they ſurrender themſelves up within ſuch 
a limited ſpace of time, which, together with any other methods that 
may be made uſe of to accelerate their reduction, cannot fail of the deſi- 
red effect; for finding themſelves ſurrounded, and expoſed to diſtreſs from 
all quarters, they will be very ready to ſubmit. You can therefore offer 


what terms of accommodation you pleaſe ; can impoſe your own laws, and 
ſee them carried into execution, 


Thus I have made it appear, how practicable it is to ſubdue this repub- 
lick in two or three campaigns at moſt, with a ſmall army, and at a trifling 


expence ; and poſſibly the ſituation of affairs may one time or another 
render ſuch a project neceſlary. 


But I don't intend to leave this ſubject, without e to that of for- 
tification, and deſcribing the method I moſt approve of for the conſtruc- 


tion of theſe poſts. My ſyſtem is founded upon that of the king of Po- 
lands, which appears to me preferable to all others; and is certainly 


particularly well calculated for this country, which, as J have already more 
than once remarked, has great plenty of wood; add to which, that ſuch 
fortifications will be attended with no expence in erecting, may be ſecured 
from the inſults of an enemy in a few days, and in a month rendered ca- 


pable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege. 


In treating upon the ſucceeding ſubject, I ſhall adhere to the rule that 
I have preſcribed for myſelf in the courſe of this work, which is firſt to 


expoſe the errors and defects of the preſent practice, before I recommend 
any change or innovation in it. 


Although we excell the ancients in fortifications, yet we are far from 
having arrived at that perfection, which this branch of the military art will 
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admit of. With regard to myſelf, I am not ſo vain as to think that I 
am poſſeſſed of any uncommon ſhare of knowledge in it, nevertheleſs I am 
not to be impoſed upon by the exalted names of Meſſ. de Vauban and Coe- 


born, who have conſumed immenſe ſums in the fortifying of places, with- 


out having made any addition to their ſtrength ; at leaſt, any that was ma- 
terial, or proportioned to what might have been expected, as is evident in 
the circumſtance of their being taken with ſo much eaſe and expedition. 


We have modern engineers, ſo obſcure in themſelves as ſcarcely to be 
known, who have notwithſtanding profited by the errors of thoſe two 
mighty maſters, and are infinitely ſuperior to them; but who at the ſame 
time only hold the medium as it were, between the deficiency of their prac- 
tice, and that point of perfection which one ſhould endeavour to arrive at. 


Without entering into a miſerable detail of all the little works, which 
they have invented, I ſhall at once diſcoyer the capital defect of their 


ſyſtem. 


They have erected their fortifications in a kind of amphitheatre, in order 
to be able to fire from every part of them, as if the beſieged could make uſe 
of a retired work, ſo long as their own troops occupied another immediately 
before it: to what purpoſe therefore are they raiſed ſo high? the conſe- 
quence of which is, that being thereby ſo much expoſed, the enemy de- 
ſtroys them as ſoon as he has finiſhed his ſecond parallel, and erected his 
batteries: a day or two are ſufficient to do it; thus then are all your de- 
fences ruined, your cannon is diſmounted, and this boaſted fortification 
rendered incapable of obſtructing the beſiegers; for their batteries being 
low, and firing at an elevation from the horizon, muſt raze and demoliſh 
every thing: as the beſieged are therefore diſcouraged, and afraid to ſhew 


| themſelves, the enemy carries on his approaches very faſt, and ſoon arrives 


upon the glacis: at the covert-way he perhaps meets with ſome difficulty 


and obſtruction, but as it is only defended by works that have been already 


much 
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much damaged, he ſoon renders himſelf maſter of it, makes lodgements, 
and raiſes batteries in it, which totally ruin the defences of the place. If 
there are any low flanks, batteries are erected upon the ſaliant angles of the 
ditch, becauſe that being parallel with thoſe flanks, and they moreover 
very narrow and confined in front, they are preſently deſtroyed. Where 
there are caſemates likewiſe, they are ſtopped up, and the embraſures are 
in a ſhort time ruined by the artillery. Thus the beſieged are no longer 
in a capacity to prevent the enemy's paſſage over the ditch. With re- 
gard to a breach, it is ſoon made in a work, let it be ever fo high or for- 
midable; after which the beſieged have little more to do, than to with- 
draw their troops, and to give it up; for as it is ſcarped at the gorge, and 
has only a ſtair-caſe, or narrow paſſage into it, it is impracticable to attack 
it again, when once taken; and this difficulty of acceſs, at the ſame time 
that it renders it irrecoverable to them, ſerves to fortify and ſecure the be- 
ſiegers in it; the party ſent to poſſeſs themſelves of it is but ſmall, becauſe 
| the enemy knows it muſt be abandoned; and as the defences behind it are 
levelled and deſtroyed, they lodge themſelves in it without any oppoſition 
or loſs; inſtead of which, if the communication between it and the main 
body of the place was eaſy, he would be obliged to ſend a very lzrge force, 
to make a conſiderable lodgement, and to ſuſtain a great many aſſaults in 
the maintaining of it, which would be attended with the deſtruction of 
great numbers of his troops. 


Theſe deſects having been in part diſcovered, the grazing * fire was 
introduced, in order to remedy them, but the original imperfection of this 
plan of conſtruction is ſuch, that the inconvenience muſt always ſubfiſt : 
for if from the body of the place you ſee into the country, and upon the 
glacis, over your advanced-works, the enemy muſt conſequently command 
as good a view of you, if not a better; and although he does not ruin all 
your defences there, yet he at leaſt prevents your being able to make uſe 
of them; which it is moreover impoſſible for you to do, without deſtroy- 

See plate 19. | 
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ing your own troops, ſo long as you have any in the out-works before 
them: to what purpoſe is it therefore, to have a proſpe& upon the glacis 
from the body of the place, ſince it can be ſerviceable in no other reſpec, 
than to defend thoſe works, which are immediately before it ? for while you 
remain in poſſeſſion of the out-works, you are prevented, as I have juſt 
above obſerved, from firing upon the glacis ; during which time, the enemy 
has the advantage of playing his batteries from thence, to level both your 
detached defences, and thoſe of the main body of the place. If, on the 
other hand, its fortifications were lower, the beſiegers, in order to deſtroy 
them, would be obliged to erect freſh batteries againſt every diſtin& work, 
which would prove no eaſy taſk in the execution; eſpecially if the works 
were leſs ſpacious in proportion as they were further advanced towards the 
country ; and conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to have communications by 
which they might be eaſily attacked again, after they have been carried by 
the enemy. But in order to convey a more perfe& idea of my propoſed 
method of fortification, I have annexed a * plan and profile of it, to which 
1 ſhall refer the reader. The erecting of an entire Fort is no more than a 
month's employment for one Legion, as will appear by the calculation that 
is made in the ſucceeding part of this chapter. 


When the enemy attacks me, he will, as uſual, carry my covert-way, 


and deſtroy the defences of my counter-guard and lunettes ; yet as long as 1 
have my caſemates free in the re-entring angle of my counter-guards, how 


will he be able to paſs the ditch, in order to aſſault them? Perhaps it may 
be anſwered, that his batteries will deſtroy them; but that is far from being 


ſo eaſy to accompliſh as might be imagined, for he will not be able to 
plant above two or three pieces of cannon upon the ſaliant angle of the 
counter- ſcarp; and, in carrying on his approaches againſt the batteries of 
my caſemates, he muſt ſuſtain a continual fire of an hundred, from the 


bottom of the ditch, and the faliant angles of my counter-guards and 


See plate 20, and 21. 
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lunettes: will it be therefore practicable for him, expoſed both night and 
day to ſo dreadful a fire, which it will moreover be impoſſible for him 
to put a ſtop to, to erect his gallery over the ditch? 2 


It is a maxim in engineering, that one cannot command any ſituation, 
without being at the ſame time commanded by it, which principle has been 
hitherto ſtrictly adhered to, without reflecting, that the buſineſs is to oblige 
the enemy to expoſe himſelf in places, where there is but little ground to 
occupy; where he can be overlooked by a larger front, than he is able to 


withſtand ; and where it is moreover impracticable for him to erect any 
batteries in his defence. 


All this I am enabled to accompliſh by means of my open caſemates, 
for I command the ditch, and there is no poſſibility of his raiſing a battery 
to play upon, or diſmount either thoſe which are thus planted upon the 
ſurface of the water, or thoſe of my ravelins, becauſe they are covered by 
my counterguard, I can moreover repair in the night-time all the da- 
mage that may have been done to my caſemates; and in caſe they are 


blocked up with rubbiſh, my cannon itſelf will be ſufficient to open a 
way through it. | 


As the paſſage of the ditch is by theſe means rendered impracticable 
to the enemy, his only reſſource is to fill it up; but I ſhall likewiſe pre- 


ſently deſtroy that work, as well as any batteries which he may have 
raiſed upon the faliant angles of the ditch. 


Theſe floating batteries of mine, repreſented in plate 22, are capable 
of very great uſe, and fire with prodigious exactneſs: it is hardly poflible 
to loſe a ſingle man in ſerving them, otherwiſe than by accident; and 


the guns being under cover, are conſequently pointed with attention and 
care. 


The 
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The peculiar method of conſtructing theſe * caſemates is ſuch, that they 
are infinitely more difficult to ruin than the arched kind, becauſe that the 
cannon can only effect the firſt and ſecond beam; that the others, which 
it cannot reach, always ſupport the terre-plein ; and that the length of 
them in proportion to the breadth of the embraſure is ſuch, that thoſe which 
are cut, bear the weight of the earth, becauſe this weight, which reſts upon 
the two ends, prevents their bending either in the center, or the place 
where they are cut; whereas with regard to the arched caſemates, one has 
nothing to do but to fire at the key-ſtone, and the whole muſt preſently 
fall to ruin. 


I have moreover invented a method to prevent the enemy from being 
able to ſee the cannon of my batteries, till the moment in which they are 
fired, a figure of which is repreſented in plate 23. Two or three men to a 
gun are ſufficient, who are at the ſame time ſheltered from the artillery and 
ricochet-firing of the beſiegers by means of my traverſes: they will be of 
great uſe in the covert-way, to ruin their batteries in the day-time, and during 
the night to fire grape-ſhot at the head of their approaches: with each of 
theſe guns I alſo plant ten amuſettes, to keep up a continual diſcharge into 
the embraſures of their batteries, which, as they will pierce at the diſtance 
of a thouſand paces all the mantlets and blinds in their way, will, I am 
perſuaded, render it at leaſt extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, for the 


enemy to ſerve their cannon, 


But let us ſuppoſe that the beſiegers have paſſed the firſt ditch, and 
made a lodgement upon the counter-guard, he will there all of a-ſudden 
diſcover a vaſt number of guns, planted en barbet, which will fire upon 
him on every fide, in a ſituation where it will be impoſſible for him to 
erect batteries to defend himſelf, and where he will be expoſed to the 
defences of my ravelins, which as yet will not have ſuſtained the leaſt da- 
mage: in what manner therefore can he avail himſelf of the poſſeſſion 


* See plates 24 and 25. p 
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of this work ? for having only a foot or two of earth above the beams, and 
being likewiſe overlooked by two large: faces, he will never attempt to 
bring any artillery into it, Will he plant two pieces of cannon upon the 
faliant angle of the counter-guard, to diſmount forty-four that are upon my 
two faces; together with the four hundred and forty amuſettes, which 
command him, and force a paſſage through all gabions, ſand-bags and 
blinds that are oppoſed againſt them? Where then will he be able to raiſe 
his battery? for the paſſage of the ditch will remain impracticable to him, 
till he has firſt made himſelf maſter of my caſemates. Perhaps it may be 
obſerved, that, by ſetting the miner to them, they may be ruined; but it will 
be found otherwiſe in the execution: the only expedients therefore which 
ſeem to remain, are either to ſet fire to them, or to deſtroy the piles under 
water, both which are equally as impoſſible. | 


But even grant that he has made himſelf maſter of my caſemates, I 
ſhall ſoon demoliſh them with my floating batteries; he will then have 
only a part of the parapet remaining, and in order to raiſe batteries, he will 
be reduced to the neceſſity of fetching earth from a great diſtance for their 
foundation, which is a work that muſt be accompanied with no ſmall dif- 
ficulty and inconvenience. —Nevertheleſs, let us even ſuppoſe him to 
have ſurmounted it; for aſſiduity and time, according to the proverb, will 
accompliſh every thing: yet I inſiſt upon it, that he will be obliged to fill 
up the front of two entire polygons, and the ditch of the counter-guard, 
(for which even the total demolition of it will not furniſh ſufficient mate- 
rials) before he can be able to erect his batteries; from which one may 
form a judgment of the difficulty that muſt attend the conſtruction of them: 
and after having accompliſhed all this, how can he paſs the ditch, in ordec 
to attack my ravelins; for my guns, which he will never be able to diſ- 
mount, ſcour the ſaliant angle? But ſuppoſe that he has even ſucceeded 
ſo far, as to have made a lodgement in one of theſe ravelins, how will he 
maintain himſelf in it ? He will find himſelf all at once quite open and ex- 
poſed to the fire of an entire polygon, in the ditch before which I can like- 
wiſe poſt three or four battalions, ſword in hand, which it will be imprac- 
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ticable for him to oppoſe with an equal number; or even with two bat- 
talions, let his lodgement be ever ſo advantageouſly effected; which batta- 
lions will moreover be obliged to enter by files through the breach, and muſt 
be deſtroyed as faſt as they advance, by four or five pieces of cannon, loaded 
with grape-ſhot, that ſcour the paſſage from the adjacent flank. 
under no apprehenſions concerning the ſucceſs of my fallies, for provided 


I ſhall be 


they are repulſed, they may retire to the foot of the body of the place, where 
all my troops will be ſecure under arms, and from whence the enemy wall 


be expoſed to a very ſevere fire. 


cannon into them, he is ſure to loſe them. 


T have always had in my head that remarkable inſtance of a certain 
| work, that was taken and retaken at the ſiege of Candia thirty-ſix dif- 
ferent times; and which coſt the Turks above twenty-five thouſand men; 
a circumſtance that has given me a great opinion of ſuch, whoſe conſtruc- 
tion will admit of their being attacked, and recovered, after they have 
been loſt. There are no opportunities, during the courſe of a fiege, more 
favourable to the beſieged for engaging the enemy, and retarding his ap- 
proaches, than thoſe which are furniſhed by works of this kind ; becauſe 
the former are expoſed to no danger from without, at the ſame time that 
the latter is always obliged to enter by the breach; and if he brings any 


In ſhort, I am diſpoſed to think, that the attack of a fort, conſtructed 
upon this principle, would not a little diminiſh that rage for ſieges which 
prevails at preſent. — One ſhould at all times endeavour to have a wet 
ditch, if poſſible, to prevent the enemy from being able to make his paſ- 
ſage by the ſap, or in any other manner than by galleries erected over it. 


* This * Fort will contain ten thouſand men at leaſt, and one legion is 
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" more than ſufficient to defend it: the time required for the erecting of it, 


* The building of this kind of Fort is not practicable, but in places abounding with wood: 
but it may be erected upon the ſame ſyſtem without wood, provided the conſtruction of the 
counter-guard is ſuch, that the enemy will not be able to make a lodgement in it: a ſtrong 
brick wall, with ſcaffolds raiſed behind it, will be ſufficient for a counter-gard. 
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may be ſeen in the calculation which follows: my caſemates will not take 
up much, becauſe they are only built with beams cut all in one piece; but 
although even two months are conſumed upon it, and eight or ten thouſand 
men at the ſame time employed, the labour attending its conſtruction, will 
nevertheleſs be amply repaid by the ſtrength and impor zance of it. 


All the faces muſt be reveted or lined with quickſets, which will ſupport 
the earth prodigiouſly, and render it unneceſſary to allow much talus to 
the works; for the thorns being planted in rows, and their roots branching 
out and penetrating as far as the terre-plein, conſolidate them to ſuch a 
degree, and ſo effectually break the force of a ball, that I may venture 
to pronounce it impoſſible to make a breach in them. 


It is moreover very difficult to eſcalade, or ſurpriſe a work thus de- 
fended, eſpecially if the berm is well paliſaded and fraiſed. The ſouter- 
rains will hold the troops, cattle, proviſions, and all ſuch other neceſſa- 

ries as regard the ſubſiſtence and ſervice of an army, If to theſe advan- 
tages of art, we join thoſe which nature affords us in certain ſituations, 
one may eaſily conceive how practicable it is to erect forts of the greateſt 
ſtrength, eſpecially when we add out-works to them ; for the larger and 
more extenſive places are, the more troops will conſequently be required 
to beſiege them; ſuch for inſtance as are Liſle, Bruſſels, Metz, &c. which 
demand armies of an hundred thouſand men to inveſt them: but then 


great numbers are neceſſary in like proportion to defend them. 


I have invented a project, capable of remedying that defect and incon- 
venience peculiar to ſmall places, of being inveſted by ſmall numbers, 
which will render the ſiege of one of my forts impraQticable with leſs than 
a hundred thouſand men: this is, by advanced towers, which are infinite- 
ly ſuperior to redouts, that a great many make uſe of only to extend and 
enlarge a place ; and that are ſoon carried by the enemy, unleſs one chooſes 
to riſk the loſs of both artillery and troops in maintaining them: their de- 
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i fence moreover requires great numbers of men, which muſt very much 
F fatigue and weaken your garriſon. I erect theſe towers two thouſand 
1 paces from my fort, becauſe I ſhall be able at that diſtance to batter 
them with my cannon, after they have fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
They are to be built of brick, and in ſuch manner as only to have a ſingle 
wall on the interior ſide; by which I mean to divide the circumference 
by its diameter, making the half of that fide, which looks towards the 
country, ſolid, and leaving the oppoſite ſide hollow, as may be ſeen in the 
figure . The diſtance from the center of the body of the place to theſe 
towers forms a radius of three thouſand paces; the circle will therefore 
of courſe amount in circumference to eighteen thouſand and ſome odd; 
ſo that in erecting the towers five hundred paces aſunder, (a communi- 
cation between which muſt be alſo made by a good ditch) it will require 
thirty-ſix to encompaſs the whole. Nothing can poſſibly paſs between any 
two of them, without being expoſed to the fire of both ; and although the 
enemy throws up lines to cover his paſſage, he will ſtill be commanded by 
i them; ſo that he will be reduced to the neceſſity of erecting batteries, and 
opening trenches, in order to deſtroy them by regular ſiege. Upon every 
one I ſhall plant four or five of my machines, called amuſettes, which will 
make great havock amongſt the enemy, if within their reach, and there- 
fore prevent his encamping at any diſtance leſs than four thouſand paces; 
which radius being added to that of my works, produces a diameter of 
fourteen thouſand, and conſequently a circumference of forty-two thou- 
ſand : ſuppoſing then a ſingle battalion or ſquadron to take up a hundred 
paces, it will require four hundred and twenty to occupy the circumvalla- 
tion, and an equal number for the countervallation ; which together will 
amount to eight hundred and forty: this is prodigious, when we moreover 
conſider the defence which theſe lines will require, for it may be readily 
conceived ſuch works would not be carried on without moleſtation. 
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I would not have it imagined, that theſe towers may be eaſily demo- 
liſhed by barbet-firing, for the only effectual method is to lay regular ſiege 
to them; and it is likewiſe far from being impoſſible, that a battery of 
twenty four pounders may fire for eight days ſucceſſively againſt one of 
them, without having ruined it. I have frequently ſeen brick towers, hol- 
low and very weakly conſtructed, that have ſuſtained the fire of twenty 
pieces of large cannon for three or four entire days together: and that, at 
the diſtance of four hundred paces only, without having been deſtroyed : 
but theſe being filled, and quite ſolid as far as the center, are infinitely 
ſtronger ; and if the enemy advances his batteries too near, he expoſes him- 
ſelf to be plunged into; he will therefore be obliged to fire at a great diſ- 
tance, and conſequently be incapable of doing much damage; notwith- 
ſtanding which, ten of theſe towers at leaſt muſt be ruined, before he can 
carry his approaches ſo far as to render a ſingle aſſault practicable. Let 
us moreover reflect what an immenſe work it will be neceſſary for him to 
throw up; ſuch, namely, as a retrenchment of eight leagues ; and what a 
prodigious number of troops he will require to block up the place : all his 
poſts muſt be conſtantly well defended ; he muſt have an army of obſerva- 
tion likewiſe ; nevertheleſs it will be dangerous for him to divide his forces, 
and to leave the ſiege to be carried on by a part only; for if the intervals 
between his battalions are ſuffered to be too large, the place will be there- 
by left open, and ſupplies of every kind thrown in, as often as they are 
wanted. Add to this, that the entire expence attending the conſtruc- 


tion of all theſe towers together, will not amount to ſo much as that of a 
ſingle baſtion, or horn-work. 


Perhaps it may be propoſed to ſet the miner to theſe towers, but that 
will be prevented by my patroles, which are perpetually to be going round 
the works, as well as by various other means : if he covers himſelf with 
mantlets, the amuſettes will force an eaſy paſlage through them ; with 


which I have pierced large oaks,. above eighteen inches in diameter, at 
the diſtance of a thouſand paces, 
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Theſe advanced towers will alſo anſwer the purpoſe of a retrenched 
encampment, affording ſhelter to an army upon occaſion : they require but 
very ſmall numbers to defend them, one officer, and eight or ten men, 
furniſhed with amuſettes, being a ſufficient complement for each. 


I here finiſh the ſubje of fortification, which I might have dwelt upon 
much longer, and have ſpoken of various machines, and dangerous inven- 


tions, but that I think there are already too many for the deſtruction of 


mankind, 
A calculation of the time neceſſary for four thouſand eight hundred men to 


15 
2 
= 
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erect a fort according to my plan. 


To form the parapets and banquets. 
The firſt part, The excavation of the ditch. 


Toiſ. Feet. Inch. 


Length - - 72. o. o | 
Breadth - —- — 3 o. O 288. O. 0 \ 
Depth - - - 1.2.0 | 


The ſecond part. The excavation of the ditch.) 58 1. 2, 0 


Length - - - 44.0.0 
Breadth - - - 5.0.0 f 293. 2 0. 4 
Depth - - - 1.2.0 


I ſuppoſe ſix hundred men to be here employed, four hundred of which 
are to dig and clear the ditch, and the remaining two hundred to form 
the parapets and banquets, and to trim and ram the earth : every work- 


man will be able to clear a cubical toiſe of earth in a day of ten hours; 


the four hundred therefore, in fifteen hours, will at leaſt clear a ditch in 


the front of a polygon, containing five hundred and eighty-one toiſes, two 
cubical feet ; and the other two hundred will form the work : conſequently 
four thouſand eight hundred will finiſh the eight polygons of the fort 


in the ſame ſpace of time. 
To 
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| To form the ravelins, +++ 
The firſt part. Excavation of the ditch, 


: Toiſ. Feet. Inch. 
Length - - 72. o. o 7 
Breadth - - 3. O. o f 288, 0, 0 


Depth =... - - ff. $ © 


1 * 5 


The ſecond part. | 7 304. 4. 0 
Length - - 122. o. 0 J 
Breadth - - - 5. 0. o 1016, 4. 0) ; 
Depth - - - - 1. 4. o 
Four hundred workmen, and two hundred trimmers will form one 


ravelin, according to the above calculation, in thirty hours and a half; fo 
that four thouſand eight hundred will conſequently form the eight ravelins 
belonging to the fort in the ſame time. 
Jo form the counter-guard, 
Length - 122. o. o 
Breadth - - 5. o. o | 1016. 4.0 


Depth - - - - 1.4.0 


Four hundred workmen will clear the front of one polygon in twenty- 
five hours, and two hundred will trim and form the work ; four thouſand 
eight hundred will therefore require no more to finiſh the eight polygons. 


To form the lunettes, the covert-way, and the glacis. 
The firſt part. Excavation of the ditch, 


Length - - 136. o. o 
Breadth - - 5. o. o 1586. 4. 00 
Depth - - - 1. 4. o 
The ſecond part. 
Length - - - 55.0.0 1 
Breadth - - 3. o. o 275. 0.0 1921. 4. © 
Depth - - - - I, 4.0 | 


| . 


The third part. 


| 
Length - - - 18.0.0 ' 
Breadth - - 2. o. o 60. o. o 
Depth - - 1. 4. o 
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Forty hours and three quarters is ſufficient for four hundred workmen 
for the front of one polygon ; four thouſand eight hundred will therefore 
make the lunettes, covert- way and glacis of eight polygons in the ſame 
ſpace of time. | 


120 


According to the above calculation, four thouſand eight hundred men 
will be able to finiſh one polygon in fourteen hours and a half, and conſe- 
quently the entire fort in eleven or twelve days, allowing ten hours to each. 


Notwithſtanding theſe calculations may be juſt, yet they muſt not be 
altogether depended upon in the execution, for I only made them in order 
to convey an idea of the practicability of my plan; but by adding double, 
or triple the ſame time, they will infallibly anſwer. 


The beſt method of employing the workmen, is by dividing them into 
four reliefs, by which means the work will be carried on briſkly, and the 
troops at the ſame time not be fatigued. Every ſoldier having only three 
hours labour in the day, will both perform his taſk chearfully and with 
more diligence; but then it muſt be accompanied with the ſound of the 
drum, and other warlike inſtruments in cadence. Lyſander with a detach- 
ment of three thouſand Lacedemonians deſtroyed the port of Pireus in 
Athens to the ſound of the flute in the ſpace of fix heurs. We have till 
ſome ſmall remains of this cuſtom amongſt us, and but a few years have 
elapſed fince the galley-ſlaves at Marſeilles worked in cadence, and to 
the ſound of the timbrel. | h 


The workmen muſt throw out the earth as much as poſſible from ſtep 
to ſtep with their ſhovels, for wheel-barrows are attended with a great 
many inconveniencies; they are not only expenſive and troubleſome in 
conveyance, but occaſion delay and interruption in the carrying on of the 
works: a ſoldier may eaſily throw out a ſhovel-ful of earth from the depth 
of eight feet; and when the ditch is ſo much deeper, as to render that 


imprac- 
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mpracticable, the earth muſt be removed in baſkets. The pioneers, in 
digging the ditch, muſt leave banquets or ſteps for the labourers to reſt 
themſelves upon during the time their baſkets are filling, after which they 
are to carry them away to the places in which they are directed to empty 
them: they are to be about three feet deep, and narrow at the bottom, ſo 
as to contain two cubical feet of earth, which will amount to very little 
more than a hundred and fifty pounds in weight; this method of carriage 
Is leſs fatiguing than that with wheel-barrows, although their load 1s not 
above half as heavy; and as the form moreover of the baſket reſembles that 
of a cone reverſed, the ſoldier has no other trouble in emptying it, than juſt 
to lean a little ſideways: but all this work, as I have already obſerved, is te 
be performed in cadence, and to the ſound of ſome inſtrument, 


It is abſolutely neceſſary to inure ſoldiers to labour ; for if we examine 
the Roman hiſtory, we ſhall find that republick looked upon eaſe and in- 
dolence as their moſt formidable enemies. The conſuls prepared their le- 
gions for battle no otherwiſe than by rendering them indefatigable ; and 
rather than ſuffer them to be at any time inactive, they employed them on 
works that were even uſeleſs and unneceſſary. Continual exerciſe makes 
good ſoldiers, becauſe it qualifies them for martial enterpriſes; and by be- 
ing habituated to pain, they inſenſibly learn to deſpiſe danger. The tranſ.- 
tion from fatigue to reſt enervates them; it preſents objects of compariſon, 
which are difficult to reconcile in ſo effectual a manner, as to prevent idle- 
neſs, that paſſion ſo predominant amongſt mankind, from gaining the 
aſcendant over them ; from inciting them to murmur at every trifling in- 


convenience; and from ſoftening their ſouls, after having emaſculated their 
bodies. 


1 CHAP- 


CHAPTER III 


Of War in mountainous Countries. 


HERE is but little to be ſaid upon the ſubject of this chapter: the 
conduct of a war in mountainous countries requires a greal deal of 
Kill and circumſpection; the paſſage of defiles muſt never be hazarded, 

till the eminences have been firſt taken poſſeſſion of: this precaution will 
prevent ambuſcades, and ſecure the troops, which would otherwiſe be un- 
neceſſarily expoſed to the danger of being either totally deſtroyed, or obliged 
to retreat, after having ſuſtained ſome conſiderable loſs. If the paſſes, as 
well as the eminences, are occupied by the enemy, one muſt have recourſe 
to ſtratagem, and make a feint attempt to force them, in order to engage 
his attention, and thereby procure an opportunity of diſcovering ſome other 
road; for however rough and impracticable mountains may at firſt ſight ap- 
pear, paſſes are nevertheleſs to be always found in being, diligently ſought 
for: the inhabitants themſelves may perhaps be ignorant of them, becauſe 
neceſſity never obliged them to look for any; one muſt therefore never give 
credit to their intelligence upon ſuch occaſions, for, in general, they have 
no other authority bat tradition, for the principal part of what they know 
.concerning their own country: I have very often experienced their igno- 
rance, and the falſity of their informations; for which reaſon it is neceſſary 
either to reconnoitre the ground one ſelf, or to employ thoſe whotare not 
afraid of encountering difficulties ; by induſtrious examination one is always 
ſure to ſucceed, and after having diſcovered paſſes, which the enemy is un- 
acquainted with, he will be at a loſs what meaſures to take, and, finding 
that his projects have miſcarried, will in the next place think of providing 
for his ſecurity by flight, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Of War in incloſed Countries. 


\ S in ſituations of this kind, an enemy muſt be equally as embarraſ- 

ſed as one ſelf, there is therefore no great danger to be apprehended 
from him : the engagements which happen in them, not being general, 
are never deciſive, and uſually terminate in favour of the moſt obſtinate; 
but there is one eſſential thing to be obſerved with regard to them, 
which is, that one's rear muſt be always kept free, in order to be able 
either to make detachments, or, in caſe of neceſſity, to retreat, A vaſt 
deal depends upon the diſpoſition of artillery in actions of this kind; for 
as the enemy will be afraid to quit his poſts, batteries that have been 
judiciouſly erected, muſt do great execution; and although he abandons 
them, yet, as retreats are uſually attended with difficulties, he may pro- 
bably become thereby expoſed to at leaſt as much danger. But as J have al- 
ready obſerved, theſe affairs are never deciſive; and as they are to be governed 
by the nature of the ſituations in which they happen, no particular rules 
can therefore be given in regard to them. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be laid 
down as one invariable maxim on all marches, to have parties, conſiſt- 
ing of a hundred men, always advanced in front, and upon the flanks, 
which muſt be ſuſtained by others of double the fame force, and theſe 
again by treble the ſame, in order to be effectually guarded againſt all at- 
tempts whatſoever of the enemy. . 


A detachment of fix hundred men may ſtop a whole army, for if, up- 
on cauſe-ways bordered by hedges or ditches, ſuch as are in Italy, and 
all wet countries, they preſent a large front to the enemy, he will natu- 
rally form his opinion of their ſtrength by their appearance, and imagine 
their numbers much ſuperior to what they really are. Upon Emergencies 
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eyery little hut is ſuddenly converted into a fortification, and frequently 
maintained with great obſtinacy, which gains time to reconnoitre, and to 
form a diſpoſition, for in countries of this kind one | cannot be too cautious 
in preventing ſurpriſes, 


A partiſan of enterpriſe and ſpirit, with three or four hundred men, will 
find means to attack an army on its march, and to occaſion a great deal of 
diſorder and inconvenience, If he ſeizes an opportunity at the cloſe of 
the day, to cut off your baggage, he will be able to carry away a con- 
ſiderable part of it, without expoſing himſelf to much danger, becauſe 
if he retreats between two paſſes, and makes a vigorous oppoſition in his 
rear, he will thereby check your purſuit ; in caſe he is hard preſſed, he 
can march all along by the ſide of the carriages, and the firſt houſe he 
finds, he will there oblige you to make a ſudden halt, during which time, 
the baggage that he has taken from you, is moving on apace. A ſtra- 
tagem of this nature, practiſed upon your cavalry, muſt be attended with 


dreadful confuſion. 


It is for the reaſons therefore, that advanced parties ought to cover 
all the avenucs of your march ; but they muſt never be too weak in 
numbers, for unleſs they are ſufficient to oppoſe any attack, nothing leſs 
than ruin and diſgrace can be the conſequence, as your adverſary, if he is 


a perſon of fome underſtanding, will find no difficulty to procure perſons 


in his army ready to undertake any enterpriſe, and capable of i nn 
every opportunity to their advantage. 
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Of paſſing Rivers. 


TT is far from being ſo eaſy as may be imagined to prevent an enemy 

f om paſſing a river; and it is moreover what he will be able to do with 
leſs difficulty in his advance to attack you, than he will in his retreat: 
in the former of theſe caſes, he ſhews his front, which is at the ſame time 
ſupported by a proper diſpoſition, and a large fire of artillery: in the latter, 
he expoſes his rear, which it is always very dangerous to do; but the more 
ſo here, becauſe that he is in a hurry ; that this ſort of diſpoſition 1s never 
made with ſo much care, as that which precedes the action; and that all 
men in a retreat, contract a degree of fear, which in a manner reduces them 
to the ſtate of being half defeated; a circumſtance that 1s difficult to be 
otherwiſe accounted for, than by being aſcribed to the natural imbecility of 
the human heart. 


One method of paſling rivers is with a flank preſented to the enemy ; 
which is what Prince Eugene was ſuffered to do three times in two days in 
the preſence of the Duke of Orleans before the battle of Turin: the ground 
between the two armies was level, and there was an advantageous oppor- 
tunity of attacking the enemy even with ſuperior numbers, notwithſtanding 
which, it was neglected, and the ſiege of Turin in conſequence obliged to 


be raiſed, 


In a ſituation like this, the enemy that comes to relieve the place, muſt 
always have the advantage, unleſs the fiege is raiſed in proper time for the 
beſiegers to march againſt him: the engagement moreover will never be 
general on his fide, but quite the reverſe on theirs; becauſe the former 
has all his troops aſſembled together between two rivers, his flanks being 

| ſecured, 
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ſecured, and his army formed in deep order ; white, on the other hand, 
the latter are diſperſed, and incapable of making fo ſtrong a diſpoſition ; if 
therefore they are repulſed, their lines are immediately expoſed to be 
flanked, and their whole army is defeated: deliberations in extremities of 
this nature are fatal ; nevertheleſs an enemy will ſometimes make uſe of 
appearances to alarm the beſiegers, and to induce them to quit their poſts, 
in order to obtain thereby an opportunity of throwing ſuccours into the 


place; to prevent which, and to be capable of diſtinguiſhing reality from 


pretence upon every ſuch occaſion, is the peculiar characteriſtick of an able 
General. 


The moſt prudent method for the beſiegers, is to aſſemble a ſufficient 
number of troops to oppoſe the enemy, and to leave the remainder in 
the lines, in readineſs to attack every thing that may attempt to make 
its entrance into the place: but then they are not to ſtand motionleſs 
with arms acroſs, as if they were petrified or enchanted, and to ſuffer the 
enemy to paſs a river, with his flanks expoſed to them, unmoleſted ; for 
when ſuch favourable opportunities offer, they have only to take their 
choice, which of the two flanks to attack, after which there is all the 
appearance of their meeting with little or no reſiſtance, 


Marſhal Villars had been ruined at the battle of Denin, if Prince Eu- 


gene had attacked him, when he paſſed the Sheld in his preſence, with 


his flanks expoſed to him : the Prince could never imagine the Marſhal 
would make any attempt ſo full of danger, immediately before his face, 
and- that was the circumſtance which deceived him: the Marſhal had 
covered his march with great {kill and addreſs, which the Prince ſur- 
veyed for a conſiderable ſpace, with all his troops under arms, without 
being able to diſcover his real deſign; at which time, if he had advanced, 
the whole French army muſt have been deſtroyed, becauſe its flank was 
then expoſed, and a great part of it moreover had already paſſed the 
river. At eleven o'clock the Prince faid, © I think we might as well go 


i 
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«* to dinner!” and ordered the troops to refreſh ; but he had ſcatcely ſat 
down to table, when Lord Albemarle ſent him intelligence, that the head 
of the French army appeared on the other fide of the river, and was ac- 
tually preparing to make an attack : if he had marched immediately upon 
the reccipt of this information, there ſtill remained ſufficient time to have 
cut off at leaſt a third part of the French army; nevertheleſs he only gave 
orders to a few brigades upon his right, to march to the intrenchments of 
Denin, which were four leagues off; and then went with all ſpeed to re- 
connoitre in perſon, not being even yet able to perſuade himſelf, that the 
French could poſſibly have paſſed the river : , at length he difcovered his 
error, and ſaw them forming their diſpoſition for the attack, when he im- 
mediately gave up his retrenchment for loſt; and after having examined 


them for a moment with no ſmall mortification, he gave orders for the ca- 
valry, that was in that poſt, to retreat. 


The effects produced by this affair are hardly to be conceived ; it made 
the difference of above a hundred battalions to the two armies ; for the 
Prince became thereby obliged to throw troops into all the adjacent places: 
and the Marſhal, perceiving the allies were no longer in a capacity to carry 
on a ſiege, after they had loſt all their magazines, drew above fifty bata- 
lions out of the neighbouring garriſons, which ſtrengthened his army to 
ſuch a degree, that the Prince, not daring to keep the field any longer, 


was forced to depoſit all his artillery in Velo, in which place it was 
afterwards taken. 


When towns are ſituated at the junction of rivers, it is always prac- 
ticable for an army, that comes to the relief of the beſieged, to deſtroy 
the bridges of communication belonging to the beſiegers; by which means, 
their troops being divided, one may be able to defeat them in ſeparate bo- 
dies; and conſequently to oblige them to raiſe the ſiege: the former are 
not afraid of attacking the line of countervallation, becauſe they know the 
latter will be deterred from abandoning their poſts to oppoſe them, both 


On 
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on account of the ſuperiority of numbers againſt them, and the extent of 
the ground to be maintained, which muſt continue to increaſe upon them, 
in proportion as they move further from their works: they moreover natu- 
rally become diſcouraged by this neceflity of remaining behind their in- 
trenchments, while the enemy on the contrary, having little or nothing 
to fear, is thereby imboldened ; a circumſtance which amounts to more 
than half the victory in an engagement. 


With regard to the paſſage of rivers by open force, I look upon it as 
a thing hardly poſſible to prevent, eſpecially when ſuſtained by a large 
fire of artillery, to gain time for the van to intrench itſelf, and to throw 
up a work to cover the bridge. There is nothing effectual to be done 
in the day; nevertheleſs, during the night this work may be attacked with 
great advantage; and if it happens that the enemy has begun his paſſage 
at that time, he muſt be thrown into a general confuſion, attended with 
the certain loſs of thoſe who may have already paſſed : but an attack of 
this kind muſt be made with a large force ; and if the opportunity of the 
night is ſuffered to paſs unimproved, his whole army will have got over 
before morning, after which it is no longer practicable to make any at- 
tempt upon him, without drawing on a general engagement, which ſitua- 
tion and circumſtance renders ſometimes very imprudent to hazard, 


In ſhort, there are a great many eſtabliſhed rules for the paſſage of 
rivers, which people put in practice with more or leſs ſucceſs upon every 
occaſion, according to the ditterent degrees of their abilities, 


The affair of Denin puts me in mind of an accident, which it is not 
unſeaſonable en paſſant to give an account of, The French cavalry be- 
ing diſmounted after the action was over, the Marſhal, who was always 
in high ſpirits, ſays to the ſoldiers of a regiment upon his right, as he 
was paſling along the line, Well, my lade, we have beat em! upon which 
ſome begun to cry out, Long live the King | others to throw their hats 


into 
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into the air, and to fire their pieces: the cavalry joining in the acclama- 
tion, alarmed the horſes to ſuch a degree, that they broke looſe from the 
men, and galloped quite away, inſomuch that if there had been four men 
in the front of them, they might very eaſily have led them all off to the 
enemy; it moreover occaſioned ſome conſiderable damage, as well as diſ- 
order, great numbers of the men being wounded, and a quantity of arms 


loſt. ——— I was unwilling to omit here the relation of this circumſtance, 


for the ſake of introducing a deſcription of the method of decoying horſes, 
as there are but few partiſans, who are acquainted with it. 

The decoy is a very diverting ſtratagem to carry off the enetny's horſes 
in a foraging party, or from the paſture ; to execute which, you mult be 
diſguiſed, and ſo mix on horſeback in the paſture, or amongſt the foragers 
on that ſide, on which you propoſe to fly : you muſt then begin, by ficing 
a few ſhots, which are to be anſwered by ſuch of your party, as are ap- 
pointed to drive up the rear, and are poſted at the oppoſite extremity of the 
paſture, or foraging ground ; after which they are to gallop from their dit- 
ferent ſtations towards the ſide fixed for the flight, ſhouting and firing all 
the way : the horſes being thus alarmed, and provoked by the example of 
others, will break looſe from the pickets, throw down their riders, and the 


truſſes, and, ſetting up a gallop, will naturally direct their courſe to the 


ſame fide; inſomuch that if the number of them was ever ſo great, you 
might lead them in that manner for ſeveral leagues together : when you 
have got into ſome road bordered by a hedge, or ditch, you muſt ſtop as 


' gently as poſſible, and without making any noiſe, where the horſes will 
ſuffer themſelves to be taken without oppoſition, —Such an artifice practiſed 


upon an enemy, muſt diſtreſs him not a little, and is what I once ſaw put 


in execution myſelf; but as all the good cuſtoms have been-exploded, this 
appears to be forgotten with the reſt. 
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Of Situations proper for the Encampment of Armies, * for 
Engagements, 


T is the part of an able General to derive advantages from every dif- 

ferent ſituation which nature preſents to him ; from plains, mountains, 
hollow ways, ponds, rivers, woods, and an infinite number of other par- 
ticulars, all which are capable of rendering great ſervices, when they are 
converted to proper purpoſes : but although they make ſo material an al- 
teration, both in ſituation and circumſtance, wherever they happen to be, 
yet as ſuch advantages are frequently overlooked, till the opportunity of 
profiting by them is loſt, it may not be unſeaſonable to enter into ſome de- 
tail open the ſubject. 


Let us then in the firſt place, ſuppoſe a piece of od divided 14 a ri- 
vulet, and a chain of * ponds as repreſented in plates 27, 
A A repreſents the army marching up to attack B B, whoſe infantry is at 
firſt drawn up in one line to cover the ponds ; but as ſoon as the enemy 
arrives within reach, my infantry in the front of theſe ponds marches back 
by the intervals or banks between them, to form a ſecond line ; and my 
cavalry is at the ſame time advanced upon the right, to keep in awe the 
enemy's left wing ; which movement alone 1s ſufficient to diſconcert him : 
if he attempts to attack this cavalry, it is to repaſs the intervals between 
the ponds, which are guarded by bodies of infantry, that are poſted im- 
mediately behind them, This manœuvre will have ſo long engaged the 
enemy's attention- upon his left, that he will not have ſufficient time to 


— 


It is always an eaſy matter to make ponds in a ſituation where there is a rivulet, by 
ſtopping its courſe at certain diſtances with banks, and, as one pond fills, directing its over- 
flowings into another, 


change 
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change his diſpoſition, or to reinforce his right ; becauſe the moment 
my cavalry is arrived upon my right, I attack all that part of the ene- 
my's line, that lies between me and the rivulet, which very probably I 
ſhall throw into confuſion : his right wing being thus defeated, the reſt 
of his army will be aſſaulted in front and rear by my two wings of ca- 
valry, and in flank by all my infantry : if he inclines in the leaſt to the 
right, in order to preſent a front to my infantry, he will thereby expoſe 
his left flank to the troops which I have poſted upon my right, and upon 
the intervals between the ponds; under theſe circumſtances therefore it 


will be impoſlible for him to make any movement, without being thrown 
into confuſion. 


According to this diſpoſition, I ſuppoſe the enemy's army to conſiſt of 
double the ſtrength of mine; and although it may be imagined, that the 


cavalry upon my right is in danger of being cut to pieces, yet the more 
the attention of the enemy is taken up with an object in his front, the 
more he will be entangled in the ſnare that is laid before him ; for I ſhall 
thereby be furniſhed with a better opportunity of falling upon his rear; after 


which my cavalry muſt be more than commonly unfortunate, if it be not 


able to make good its retreat by the intervals between the ponds, where 
the enemy will certainly not dare to purſue it. 


Plate 29 repreſents the two armies in another ſituation, where A A is 
to attack BB: CCC are three ſtrong redouts thrown up at the diſtance of 
three hundred paces in the front of B B, furniſhed each with two battalions, 
and every thing elſe that may be neceſſary for their defence: D, is ſome de- 
tached cavalry : EE, are two flanking batteries: F F, two battalions poſted 
in two redouts to cover the batteries, 
to be twice as powerful in numbers as B B, nevertheleſs, in what manner is 
he to attack me in this diſpoſition ? It is impoſſible for him to march up in 
line of battle, without being broken and diſordered, till he has firſt rendered 
himſelf maſter of my redouts, in attempting to do which, he will be — 
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to a ſevere flanking fire from my two battalions; and to paſs the redouts, 
and leave them in his rear, will be impracticable : if then he reſolves to at- 
tack them by detachments, 1 ſhall in like manner make others to maintain 
them, in which I muſt have conſiderably the advantage, on account of the 
damage that he will unavoidably ſuſtain from my cannon ; if he advances 
with his whole army againſt them, I give the ſignal for my cavalry, which 
is concealed behind the wood, to move up at full ſpeed, and fall upon his 
rear ; at which time I alſo march up, and charge him in front : being 
therefore at once, embarraſſed by the redouts, thrown into ſome diſorder, 
and attacked in rear, there is all the appearance of my obtaining an eaſy 
victory. 


This is an excellent diſpoſition, where you can be certain that the ene- 
my is either inclined, or obliged to attack you; for one cannot poſſibly be 
too careful in avoiding every ſtep, that may correſpond with any hopes, or 
expectations of his; this is a maxim in war, never to be departed from, but 
in extraordinary caſes, where no fixed rules can be given: a good opportu- 
nity for engaging, ſhould never be neglected, merely becauſe the ſituation 
may happen not to be ſtrictly agreeable to your fancy, for you muſt form 
your diſpoſition according as you find it, and decline the attack altogether, 
unleſs you can make it with advantage ; by which I mean, unleſs your 
flinks are well covered ; unleſs you can engage a ſmall part of his army, 
with a large part of your's ; can amuſe, or keep a check upon him, by the 
means of any ſmall river, marſh, or other obſtacle that may lie between 
you ; ſupported by circumſtances of which nature, you can attack him 
with confidence, although conſiderably inferior in numbers, becauſe you 
will riſk nothing, and may obtain a great deal. 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, his army B B, to be divided by a river in the 
manner repreſented in plate 3o, and that I am toattack him with A A, in 
that ſituation ; I ſhall therefore make the following diſpoſition for it : with 
my right wing I ſhall keep in awe his left; and with my left try all efforts 
to defeat his right; according to appearances I ſhall be able to pierce him in 

the 
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the part marked C, upon the bank of the river, for it is but reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that the ſtrong muſt overpower the weak ; in conſequence of 
which advantage, as the communication between the two diviſions of his 
army will be thereby cut off, and the left, in which his principal ſtrength 
conſiſted, be no longer able to ſuſtain the right, he muſt be rendered in- 
capable of maintaining his ground ; and finding himſelf expoſed both in 
front and flank, will undoubtedly retire, Let us proceed to another 
example, 


A , is the enemy's army which I am to attack with B: the rivulet be- 
tween us is ſuppoſed to be every where fordable; and the encampment 
of A, to be made upon its banks, as is uſually the cuſtom in ſuch ſitua- 
tions, as well on account of the protection which it naturally affords, as for 
the convenience of the water : the enemy being in this diſpoſition, I arrive 
towards the evening, and encamp with B on the oppoſite ſide: as he will 
not be inclined to truſt to the uncertain event of an immediate engage- 
ment, he will undoutedly therefore not paſs the rivulet, or quit the advan- 
tage of his poſt, to attack me in the night-time ; on the other hand, I ra- 
ther imagine that he will be altogether taken up in providing for the de- 


fence of it: on my fide, I ſhall only leave one weak line oppoſite to him, 
and marching all night with the remainder, gain the poſition C : I have 


nothing to fear from the enemy, in making this movement, for he will 
certainly not venture to paſs the rivulet, or to leave his poſt unguarded, 
on bare ſurmiſe or conjecture only: the day arriving, he diſcovers me 
upon his left flank, as well as in front, after which it will be impoſſible 
for him to make any diſpoſition, or to form any order of battle, without 
being thrown into confuſion ; for I ſhall fall upon him before he can have 
had ſufficient time to finiſh it : but his attention will principally be taken 
up, in ſuſtaining his poſt upon the rivulet, which I ſhall attack at the ſame 
time, with the troops that were left on the oppoſite fide for that purpoſe : 


* See plate 31, 


he 
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he will detach ſome brigades to oppoſe me upon the left, which arriving 
en detail, and having to engage with a large body, drawn up in good 


order, will eaſily be repulſed ; inſomuch that he will be in a manner to- 


tally defeated, before he can be even able to perſuade himſelf, that the 
real attack was made on this ſide ; and after having thus at length diſ- 


covered his miſtake, he will ceaſe to be in any kind of capacity to re- 
medy it. 


Plate 32 repreſents another ſituation, in which the enemy's army A AA, 
is ſuppoſed to be formed in ſeparate bodies, and extended to a confiderable 
diſtance all along a large river, in order to cover a province, as 1s fre- 
quently the caſe: AAA is therefore to defend the river, and BBB 1s the 
offenſive army, endeavouring to paſs it; and extended in like manner up- 
on the oppoſite borders. Theſe large rivers have generally plains on both 
fides, bounded by mountains, out of which iſſue ſmall ones, or rivulets, that 
are ſometimes of a conſiderable fize, and that diſcharge themſelves into the 
greater : by the means therefore of ſuch a rivulet, one muſt endeavour to 
build a bridge, unknown to the enemy, for in this lies the great difficulty 
of paſſing all rivers : after having then prepared your bridge all along the 
rivulet, you are to throw it over that part of the river marked C, 
where you are to force your paſſage; in which, I take it for granted, 
you will be able to ſucceed, eſpecially if you make at the ſame time two 
falſe attacks at the places marked D and E: the enemy will not dare to va- 
cate any of his poſts, neither will the General Officers ſituated in different 
quarters execute any orders they may receive to that effect; for as, at this 
time, they will be engaged themſclves, and as each will ſuppoſe his to be 
the real attack, they will from thence be induced, not unreaſonably, to 
ſuppoſe, that their commander in chief had not been informed of it: 
during all this time the grand effort is making at the center between the 
rivulet and the mountain marked F : the firſt ſtep to be taken after the 
paſſage, is to poſſeſs yourſelf of the eminencies; by which means you di- 
vide the enemy, and having cut off his communications, he can hardly 


hope 
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hope to time his arrival afterwards fo well, as to be able to attack you on 
both ſides at once; and although he even does, he will nevertheleſs be eaſi- 
ly demoliſhed : the circumſtance of your being poſſeſſed of theſe advan- 
tages, without having ſuffered any loſs in the obtaining of them, will add 
to his confuſion ; for notwithſtanding your paſſage ſhould be diſputed, yet 
* oppoſition you meet with, can never be conſiderable enough to permit 

t; eſpecially when you have uſed proper precautions, and made your diſ- 
2 with judgment: aſter you have once taken poſt, and erected your 
bridge, for which four hours is a ſufficient ſpace of time, and as much 
more that will be required for the paſſage of thirty thouſand men, you may 
allow the enemy twenty-four hours to penetrate into your real deſign, and 
twenty-four more to afſemble either half of his army, at the place in which 
he has attacked you; but even this will be rendered impracticable, becauſe 


I ſuppoſe you to be effectually covered after you have paſſed, by the rivulet 
on one ſide, and by the mountain on the other. 


All the large rivers that I have ſeen, produce a great variety of ſituations, 
where paſlages of this kind may be executed ; and ſmaller ones afford like- 
wiſe the ſame; but they are ſeldom quite ſo commodious, becauſe the 
plains and mountains which ſurround them are uſually not ſo advantageous, 
nor the rivulets ſo conſiderable, ——In ſhort, by diſcernment one may reap 
advantazes from a thouſand differents ſorts of ſituations, and a commander 


void of that, cannot poſſibly be expected to do any great things, even with 
the moſt numerous armies. 


\ 


I am unwilling to finiſh this chapter, without making ſome obſervations 
upon the battle of Maſplaguet. If, inſtead of poſting the French troops in 
bad intrenchments, the three woods over againſt the hollow ground had 
been only cut down, and three or four redouts thrown up in it, ſupported 
by a few bridges, I am of opinion that things would have taken a different 
turn: for had the allies attacked them, they muſt haye loſt an infinite num- 
ber of men, without ever being able to carry them, It is the property of 


L - the 
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the French nation to attack; but when a General is unwilling to depend 
altogether upon the exact diſcipline of troops. and upon that great order, 
which, according to the preſent ſyſtem, is always neceſſary to be obſerved 
in actions, he ought, by throwing up redouts, to introduce the method of 
engaging en detail, and of attacking by brigades ; in which he might cer- 
tainly ſucceed very well. The firſt ſhock of the French is ſcarcely to be 
reſiſted, nevertheleſs it is the part of a General, to be able by the prudence 
of his diſpoſition to renew it ; and no means can facilitate this ſo much, as 
redouts ; for you can always ſend freſh troops to ſuſtain them, and to op- 
poſe the enemy: nothing can poſſibly create ſuch diſtraction, or tend to 
diſpirit him to ſo great a degree, becauſe he will be afraid at every attack 
of being expoſed in flank : while on the other hand, your own troops be- 
come thereby encouraged; for they are conſcious that their retreat is ſe- 
cure, and that the enemy will not dare to purſue them beyond the redouts : 
It is upon ſuch an occaſion, that you might be able to reap the greateſt ad- 
vantages from their vigour and impetuoſity ; but to poſt them behind in- 
trenchments, is a manner to occaſion their defeat ; or at leaſt to deprive 
them of the means by which they might have conquered. —That would 
have been the event of the day at Malplaquet, if Marſhal Villars had taken 
the greateſt part of his army, and attacked the one half of that of the allies, 
which had been ſo imprudent, as to form a diſpoſition in which it was to- 
tally ſeparated from the other by a wood, without having any communica- 
tion at the ſame time made between them ? the flanks and rear moreover 
of the French army would have been under cover, as may be ſcen in the 
ſituation of it, repreſented in plate 34. 


There is more addreſs required in making bad diſpoſitions, than may 
at firſt be imagined, provided they be ſuch as are intentional, and fo 
formed as to admit of being inſtantaneouſly converted into good ones : 
nothing can confound an enemy more, who has perhaps been anticipating 
a victory, than a ſtratagem of this kind; for he perceives your weak- 
neſs, and draws up his army in the order in which he expects to benefit 


the 
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the moſt from it; but the attack is no ſooner begun, than he diſcovers the 
impoſition : I muſt repeat it therefore, that nothing can poſſibly diſconcert 
an enemy ſo much, or plunge him into errors ſo dangerous ; for if he does 
not change his diſpoſition, he muſt infallibly be defeated ; and the alterna- 
tive, in the preſence of his adverſary, will be attended with the ſame fatal 
conſequences, | 


If the Marſhal had abandoned his intrenchment at the approach of the 


allies, and made his diſpoſition in the manner repreſented in plate 35, it 
appears to me, that he would have ſucceeded much better. 


— — 


CHAP TER VE 


Of Lines and Retrenchments. 


HESE are works to which I am altogether averſe, from a perſua- 


ſion that the only good lines, are thoſe which nature has made; and 
that the beſt retrenchments are, in other words, the beſt diſpoſitions, and 
the beſt diſciplined troops. „ | 


J ſcarcely remember a ſingle inſtance of lines or retrenchments having 
been aſſaulted, and not carried. If you are inferior to the enemy in num- 
bers, you will not be able to defend them, when they are attacked with all 
his forces, in two or three different places at once: the ſame will be the 
conſequence, if you are upon an equality with him: and with a ſuperiority 
you have no occaſion for them: what ſufficient reaſon can you therefore 


aflign for beſtowing ſo much labour in the conſtruction of works, which 
appear to anſwer your purpoſe ſo little? 


The perſuaſion of the enemy, that you will never dare to leave them, 
renders him bold: he trifles with you even before your face, and hazards 


T ſeveral 


* 
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ſeveral movements, which he would be afraid to make, if you was in any 
other ſituation : and this courage is equally diffuſed amongſt both officers 
and ſoldiers, becauſe a man always dreads danger itſelf, leſs than he does 
the conſ.quences of it; which is an argument that I could ſupport by a 
number of examples. 


Suppoſe a retrenchment to be attacked by a column, the head of which 
is arrived upon the brink of the ditch; if at that time only a handful of 
men ſhould make their appearance at the diſtance of a hundred paces with- 
out the retrenchment, nothing is more certain, than that the front of this 
column would inſtantly halt; or, at leaſt, would not be followed by the 
rear : the reaſon for which can be deduced from no other ſource than the 
human heart. If only ten men get footing upon a retrenchment, whole 
battalions that have been poſted behind for its defence, will abandon it; they 
no ſooner ſee a troop of horſe enter within half a league off them, than they 
give themſelves totally up to flight. | 


As often therefore as one is obliged to defend retrenchments, one muſt 
take particular care to poſt all the troops behind the parapet, becauſe if once 
the enemy ſets foot upon that, the defendants will no longer think of any 
thing but their own ſecurity ; which proceeds from that conſternation, 
which is the unavoidable effect of ſudden and unexpected events: this is a 
general rule in war, and is what determines the fate of the day in all ac- 
tions: it is the irreſiſtible impulſe of the human heart, which, on account 
of its conſequences, was the principal motive that induced me to attempt 
this work ; as Iam apt to imagine it would never have occurred to any other 
perſon to aſcribe the greateſt part of the bad ſucceſs of armies to this cauſe, 
although the true one. 


If then you ſtation your troops behind the parapet, their only hopes and 
expectations are to prevent the enemy by their fire from paſſing the ditch, 
and forcing it ; which if he is once able to accompliſh, they inſtantly give 
them- 
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themſelves up for loſt, and in conſequence take to flight. Inſtead of this 
method it will be much more prudent to poſt a ſingle rank there,. armed 
with pikes, whoſe buſineſs will be to puſh the aſſailants back therewith, as 
faſt as they attempt to mount ; this your men will certainly execute, be- 
cauſe it is what they expect and are prepared for: if moreover you poſt bo- 
dies of infantry at the diſtance of thirty paces in the front of the retrench- 
ment, they will not be confounded at the approach of the enemy, from a 
conſciouſneſs of their being ſtationed there for no other purpoſe than to op- 
poſe him, which, for that reaſon, they will do with proper vigour and re- 
ſolution ; while, on the contrary, had they been all poſted behind it, they 
would have fled at his appearance. Thus we ſee upon what nice diſtinc- 


tions every thing in war depends, and how irreſiſtibly weak mortals are 
governed by mere, momentary caprice and opinion, 


To this I might add the abſurdity of our manner of drawing up the 
troops for the defence of retrenchments: we poſt our battalions four deep 
behind the parapet, in which order the front-rank only is able to do execu- 
tion, becauſe it fires off the banquet ; and although the others may be ad- 
vanced after the front has fired, yet their ſhots are only thrown away, be- 
cauſe the men are crouded together, and don't take aim at any certain ob- 
ject: they muſt neceſſarily alſo be involved in great confuſion, from which 
the enemy cannot fail to reap advantage, when he arrives upon the para- 
pet, which they are moreover totally incapable of preventing, for want of 
being properly prepared with fixed bayonets, or pikes: they make a con- 
tinual buſtle in your battalions, or rather, it is your battalions themſelves, 
which form a buſy and confuſed crowd, like a ſwarm of ants, that have 
been diſturbed in their neſt: every man's attention is taken up with his 


firing only, and the moment the enemy ſets foot upon the parapet, they 
abandon the defence of it. 


If T had a“ retrenchment to maintain, I ſhould make uſe of a different 
. diſpolition for that purpoſe, of which the following is a deſcription, 
* dee plate 36, 


111 I ſhould. 
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I ſhould poſt my centuries all along the parapet in two ranks; the firſt 
armed with fuſees upon the banquet, and the ſecond with pikes at the foot 
of it, together with the officers and non-commiſſioned officers : the light- 
armed troops I ſhould alſo poſt upon the banquet, by the addition of which 
to the front-rank, it would conſiſt of about a hundred men per century, 
and the rear-rank of about fifty, excluſive of the officers. As I ere my 
parapet fix feet high, the aſſailants, who would otherwiſe take poſt upon 
the berm in order to fire over it, will be deprived of their uſual reſource, 
and find themſelves obliged to mount it; in attempting which they muſt be 
puſhed back, and deſtroyed by the pikes of my rear-rank. The officers and 
non- commiſſioned officers are to be poſted one to every five men, and muſt 
be aftentive to their behaviour, encouraging them at the ſame time, and 
taking care that they make a proper uſe of their weapons. It is moreover 
in a particular manner neceſſary to perſuade them, that they are by no 
means to depend upon the effect of their ſmall arms, or to imagine their 
firing only will be ſufficient to repel the enemy; but that the top of the parapet 
is the place where they will be required to exert themſelves: theſe precautions 
will prevent their being ſurpriſed or terrified to ſee him enter the ditch ; for 
as it cannot be doubted, but that he will take a firm reſolution to ſtand their 
fire, which it is as certain that he will be able to go through, one ought there- 
fore to expect, and be prepared for the conſequence. If he endeavours to 
take poſt upon the berm of the retrenchment 1n order to diſlodge me from 
the banquet, which is frequently the cafe, I ſhall be able to reach him with 
my pikes, and to puſh him back, man by man, as faſt as he approaches : 
but if at length, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, he forces the retrench- 
ment, and attempts to form, I ſhall charge him en detail by centuries ; 
and as my troops have been properly prepared for all extremities, they 


will, for that reaſon, be ſubject to no ſurpriſe, and will make their aſſault 
with vigour, 


This is all that can be ſaid concerning the defence of retrenchments : 
but one muſt have different reſerves in readineſs to reinforce occaſionally 


thoſe 
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thoſe poſts, againſt which the enemy's principal ſtrength appears to be 
directed; a circumſtance not always eaſy to accompliſh, becauſe it is what 
a ſkilful adverſary will prevent your being able to diſcover: they muſt 
therefore be ſtationed as much at hand, and as advantageouſly, as poſſible, 
which is to be determined by the nature of the ſituation, as well without, 
as within the retrenchment. You need be under no apprehenſions of be- 
ing attacked in places where the ground is level to any conſiderable diſ- 
tance, for in ſuch it will be difficult for the enemy to diſguiſe his real pur- 
Poſe ; but whenever there happens to be any eminence, hollow, or other 
piece of ground to cover his approach ; there you may expect him to make 


all his efforts, becauſe he will thereby hope to conceal his diſpoſition and 
numbers. 


If you can contrive ſome paſſages in your retrenchments, for a party, 
or two, to ſally out of, juſt as the head of the enemy's columns arrives up- 
on the brink of the ditch, they will certainly make them halt the ſame in- 
ſtant ; even although they have forced the retrenchment, and that ſome part 
of them have already entered; for, as they are unprepared for any ſuch inci- 


dent, they will be alarmed for their flanks and rear, and in all probability 
take to flight. 


Amongſt a thouſand examples that might be produced, to authoriſe 
my ideas upon this head, I ſhall make choice of the two following. 


Czſar being deſirous to relieve Amiens when it was beſieged by the 
Gauls, arrived with his army, which conſiſted of no more than ſeven 
thouſand men, upon the borders of a rivulet, where, immediately after, 
he threw up a retrenchment with ſo much precipitation, that the Bar- 
barians, imagining he was afraid of them, attacked it, although in reality 
he had no manner of intention to defend it; for, on the contrary, while 
they were employed in filling up the ditch, and rendering themſelves 
maſters of the parapet, he ſallied out with his cohorts, and thereby threw 


thena 
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them into ſo great a conſternation, that they all turned their backs, and 


fled, without ſo much as a ſingle perſon's making the leaſt attempt to 
defend himſelf. 


Ale/ia being beſieged by the Romans, the Gauls, who were infinitely 
ſuperior in numbers, marched to attack them in their lines: Cæſar, in- 
ſtead of defending them, gave orders to his troops, to make a fally, and 
to fall upon the enemy on one fide, while he attacked them on the other; 
in which he ſucceeded ſo remarkably well, that the Gauls were routed with 
a conſiderable loſs, excluſive of above twenty thouſand men, that were 
taken priſoners, together with their General, 


If one does but conſider the * method in which I form my troops, one 
muſt readily allow that they will be capable of moving with much more 
facility than our battalions in their preſent extenſive order ; for ſuppoſing 
ſeveral of them to be drawn up four deep, one behind another, what ſer- 
vice can they render in that diſpoſition ? They are unwieldy, every trifle 
ſerves to embarraſs them, the ground, their doubling, or any other ſuch 
circumſtance; and if the firſt is repulſed, it falls in diſorder upon the ſe- 
cond. Nevertheleſs, ſuppoſe the ſecond is not thereby diſordered, yet it 
will require a long ſpace of time before it can poſſibly be able to charge, 
becauſe the firſt, which is broken, muſt be allowed to move clear of 
its front ; and unleſs the enemy is ſo complaiſant as to wait with his 
arms acroſs during all this time, he will certainly drive that battalion upon 
the ſecond, and the ſecond upon the third; for after having repulſed the 
firſt, he has nothing to do, but to advance briſkly forward, and if there 
were thirty, one in the rear of another, he will throw them all into confu- 
ſion. Vet this is what is called, attacking in column by battalions. 


My diſpoſition is of a very different kind; for although the firſt bat- 
talion ſhould be driven back, that which follows it, will notwithſtanding 


© See plate 37 and 38. 
be 
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be able to charge in the ſame inſtant, moving up in quick ſucceſſion, . and | 
renewing the attack with freſh vigour : I am moreover formed eight deep; 
have no ſort of embarraſsment to apprehend ; my march is rapid, and 
yet free from all manner of diſorder ; my charge is violent ; and I ſhall 
always outflank the enemy, although equal in numbers. Nothing cer- 
tainly can be more wretched and abſurd than the order of battle, which 
is at preſent in general uſe; and I am at a loſs to know, why the princi- 
pal officers can ſuffer it ſo long to prevail, and have not yet attempted to 
make ſome alteration in it. Mine is far from being new, for it is that 
of the Romans ; that, with which they conquered the univerſe, The Greeks 
had great knowledge in the art of war, and were very well difeiplined ; yet 


their large phalanx was never able to contend with the ſmall bodies of the 
Romans diſpoſed in this order; in which opinion I am ſupported by Pol/y- 


bius *, who concurs with me in giving them the preference. What then 
can be expected from our battalions, when oppoſed againſt them, which 
have neither ſtrength, nor principle, to vindicate their diſpoſition ? Let the 
centuries be poſted in what ſituation you pleaſe; in a plain, or in rough 
ground; make them ſally out of a narrow paſs, or any other place, and 
you will ſee with what ſurpriſing celerity they will form: order them to 
run at full ſpeed, in order to take Poſſeſſion of a defile, hedge, or eminence, 
and the inſtant in which the ſtandards arrive, they will be drawn up, and 
dreſſed: this is what is abſolutely impracticable with our long Battalions, 
for to march them with any regularity, and to form them in their natural 
diſpoſition, will require a great deal of time, and likewiſe a piece of ground 
made on purpoſe ; which are things ſo incompatible with the ſervice, that 


it is impoſſible to ſee them put in execution without the utmoſt diſguſt 
and impatience. 


* At the time when I finiſhed this work, I had not read Pohbius throughout; but having 
in a late peruſal of him, met with the following comparative account of the two nations con- 
cerning the ſubject in queſtion, I was glad to give'it a place here; eſteeming myſelf happy to 
have thought like Him, who was cotemporary with Scipio, Arnibal, and Philip; and who, 
during the courſe of the ſeveral wars carried on by theſe celebrated Captains, ſerved in diffe- 


rent armies, and was inveſted with great commands: ſo illuſtrious an author cannot fail of 
juſtifying my ideas, 


61 pro- 
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e promiſed, in my ſixth book, to ſeize the firſt opportunity that of- 
< fered to make a compariſon between the arms of the Macedonians and 
c Romans, as alſo between their different orders of battle; and at the ſame 
time to particularize in what the advantage, or diſadvantage of the one, 
ein reſpect of the other, conſiſted. As it is but proper that I ſhould keep 
« my word, I ſhall therefore lay hold of this occaſion, which the action “, 
that I have been juſt relating, affords me for that purpoſe. 


« Formerly the Macedonian diſpoſition ſurpaſſed that of the Aſiaticks 
and Greeks: a circumſtance rendered inconteſtable by the victories 
«© which it obtained over them; neither was its deficiency the occaſion of 
<« its yielding even to that of the Romans in Africa and Europe. But as 
te their orders of battle are now frequently oppoſed one againſt another, it 
« will not be amiſs to trace the particulars of their difference, and thereby 
e aſcertain the reaſon why the preference is due to the Romans. After 
de having by this method made ourſelves thoroughly maſters of the ſub- 
« ject, we ſhall probably no longer aſcribe the ſucceſs of events to for- 
e tune, and blindly applaud conquerors, without being acquainted with 
ce the cauſe of their victories, as ignorant perſons are apt to do; but at 
“length accuſtom ourſelves both to approve and to condemn from prin- 
* ciple and reaſon, 


« I] imagine it will be unneceſſary to obſerve, that one muſt not, from 
« the engagements which Hannibal had with the Romans, and the vic- 
« tories he obtained over them, come to any deciſion concerning their 
different methods of fighting; becauſe he was not indebted for his con- 
« queſts, either to his ſuperior manner of arming his troops, or of draw- 
« ing them up; but to his {kill and dexterity: this is what we have 
&« clearly demonſtrated in the courſe of our relation of his battles ; and 
« ſuch as require any further conviction, let them caſt their eyes upon 


* Tf the reader has any inclination to ſee Polybius's account of this action, which was 
between Philip and Flaminius, he will find it in the third Chapter of his 17th Book. 


ce the 
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te the event of the war. As ſoon as the Romans got a General of equal 
« abilities at their head, they became victorious: but I might appeal to 
« the example of even Hannibal himſelf, who, immediately after his firſt 
<* battle, abandoned the Carthaginian armour, to adopt that of the Ro- 
mans, which moreover he never afterwards laid aſide, Pyrrhus even 
* went further; for he not only took their arms, but likewiſe employed 
ce their very troops in Italy: in his engagements with the Romans, he drew 
e up alternately one of their companies, and one cohort in the form of the 
e phalanx: yet this manner of incorporating them, availed nothing; for 
te the advantages which he at any time gained, were always extremely du- 
e bjous and uncertain. 


* This introduction to the ſubject was neceſſary, in order to prepoſſeſs 
and prepare the minds of my readers for -the peruſal of the ſequel. I 
now therefore proceed to my compariſon of the two diſtinct orders of 
<« battle. 


“It is an invariable truth, and what may be juſtified by a thouſand in- 
te ſtances, that ſo long as the phalanx can maintain itſelf in its natural or- 
* der, nothing can poſſibly reſiſt it in front, or ſupport the violence of its 
ſhock. Every ſoldier under arms is allowed the ſpace of three feet. The 
pike was originally twenty-four feet in length, but has ſince been made 
© three feet ſhorter, in order to render it more convenient; after which di- 
« minution of it, there remains from the part which the ſoldier holds in 
<« his left hand, to the butt-end in his right, ſix feet, which ſerves like- 
«© wiſe by way of a counterpoiſe to the other end; and conſequently, when 
«© he puſhes it with both hands againſt the enemy, it extends fifteen feet be- 
« fore him: when the phalanx therefore is properly formed, and its ranks 
“and files are at charging order, the pikes of the fifth rank paſs the firſt, 
te three feet; thoſe of the fourth, ſix feet; thoſe of the third, nine feet; 
thoſe of the ſecond, twelve feet; and thoſe in the front are advaneed. 
<* fifteen feet. As the phalanx is drawn up ſixteen deep, one may readily - 
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imagine, what muſt be the ſhock of ſuch an immenſe body : the ſoldiers 
indeed in all ranks after the fifth, cannot fight againſt the enemy, nor 
reach Him with their pikes ; yet by keeping them advanced, and ſloping 
over the heads of the ranks in their front, they break the force of the 
miſſive weapons that are diſcharged againſt them; they are alſo of 
great ſervice, when they march up to the attack, in ſupporting and puſh- 
ing forwards their leaders, by doing which they at the fame time de- 
prive them of all poſſibility of flying. 


© Having thus taken a view of the entire body, as well as the diffe- 
rent parts of the Phalanx, let us now examine the property of the ar- 
mour, and order of battle of the Romans, that we may from thence 
be able to make the compariſon which we have promiſed. 


% A Roman ſoldier only occupies three feet of ground; but as in co- 
vering himſelf with his buckler, and uſing his ſword, he muſt of neceſ- 


ſity make ſome movement; an interval therefore of at leaſt three feet 


muſt be allowed between the ranks and files, in order to render him ca- 
pable of performing all his motions with proper eaſe and convenience; 
In action therefore every Roman ſoldier has two men, and ten pikes 
to force; which, when they come to cloſe quarters, is more than he is 
able to do, either by deftroying, or breaking them; neither can the 
ranks which follow him, be of any aſſiſtance in that reſpe& ; the vio- 
lence of their charge will be equally inſufficient, and his ſword will be 
rendered uſeleſs. | 


« From hence it appears how much reaſon there is to ſay, that the 
phalanx is invincible in front, ſo long as it preſerves its natural order, 
and that no other diſpoſition is able to reſiſt it. From whence then, 
it may be ſaid, comes it to paſs, that the Romans conquered it? Be- 
cauſe in war, the time and place of engagement make an infinite dif- 


ference in circumſtances ; and the conſtruction of the phalanx is ſuch, 
© as 
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te as renders it incapable of acting with all its force but at a certain ſeaſon, 
and in a certain method. If an enemy is reduced to the neceſſity of en- 
gaging it at a time, or in a ſituation fayourable for it, there is the greateſt 
probability, as 1 have already obſerved, of its gaining the victory: but 
if one can deprive it of both theſe advantages, which is far from being a 
matter of any difficulty, it will then be no longer ſo formidable. That 
to form only a part of the phalanx, will require a ſituation open, level, 
free from ditches, bogs, hollows, eminencies, and rivers, is a circum- 
ſtance univerſally acknowledged ; and yet it is extremely difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to find a piece of ground of but twenty furlongs, or a little 
* more, that is void of all theſe obſtacles, What uſe can be made of the 
phalanx, if the enemy, inſtead of marching up to it in its choſen ſitua- 
tion, diſperſes himſelf throughout the country, plunders the towns, and 
lays waſte the territories of its allies? This large body remaining inactive, 
rather than quit the poſt that is adapted to it, will not only be thereby in- 
capable of aſſiſting its friends, but even of ſupporting itſelf; for the enemy 
being maſter of the country, and meeting with no fort of oppoſition, will 
carry off all its convoys: and if it relinquiſhes its poſt, in order to put a 
<« ſtop to theſe inconveniencies, or to execute any enterpriſe, it thereby 
< loſes its power, and expoſes itſelf to the deriſion of its adverſary. But 
even ſuppoſe the enemy marches to attack it upon its own ground, if 
e he does not preſent his whole army to it at once; or if, the moment 
« jn which the action ſhould begin, he-ſuddenly avoids it by retreat- 
<<. ing, what then becomes of its mighty power! 


ce It is an eaſy thing to form a judgment concerning it, by the man- 

« œuvre which is at preſent in uſe amongſt the Romans; for I advance 
« nothing upon mere argument, but refer to abſolute facts for my autho- 
<« rity, and ſuch moreover as are yet recent. The Romans do not 
« employ all their troops, to make a front equal to that of the phalanx, 
te but always poſt one part of them in reſerve, and oppoſe the enemy with 
« the other: whether therefore the phalanx diſorders their front-line, or is 
U 2 : ce broken 
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broken itſelf, they have ſtill a regular body in readineſs for action: 
whereas the phalanx, if the event be ſuch as to oblige it either to purſue, 
or to fly, it loſes equally all its force : for in both caſes it muſt unavoid- 
ably make intervals, which the reſerve will take advantage of, and charge 
it both in flank and rear. In general then, as it is eaſy to avoid the 
time, and all ſach other circumſtances, as give the advantage to the pha- 
lanx ; which, on the other hand, it is impoſſible for thò phalanx to re- 
turn, it may be readily conceived how much it is inferior to the diſpofi- 


tion of the Romans, 


We might add likewiſe the inconvenience of the phalanx in the caſe 
of marching through all ſorts of grounds; in encamping, in taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of advantageous poſts, in beſieging, in being befieged, and in ſur- 
priſing an enemy upon his march ; for all theſe accidents frequently oc- 
cur in war, and although a victory does not always depend upon them, 
yet they generally contribute largely towards it: nevertheleſs it 1s ex- 
tremely difficult to employ the phalanx upon any of theſe occaſions, be- 
cauſe it cannot engage in ſuch ſituations, either by cohorts, or man to 
man: whereas the Roman order, even in rencounters of this nature, is 
ſubject to no ſort of embarraſsment ; every place, every time, is conve- 
nient; the enemy can never ſurpriſe it from any quarter ; the Roman 
ſoldier is always prepared for action, whether it be with the army entire, 
or with a part of it; whether by companies, or man to man. Is it then 
any longer ſurpriſing, that the Romans, with an order of battle, all the 
parts of which were capable of acting with fo much facility, ſucceeded, 
in general, better in their enterpriſes, than thoſe who oppoſed them with 
any other ?!——Upon the whole, I thought it incumbent upon me to 
diſcuſs this matter at large, becauſe moſt of the Greeks look upon it as a 
kind of prodigy, that the Macedonians have been defeated ; and becauſe 
there are others again, who are till at a loſs to know the reaſon why 
the Roman order of battle is ſuperior to the Phalanx, ” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Of the Attack of Retrenchments. 


HEN you are to attack a retrenchment, it is always proper to 

extend your line as far as poſſible, in order to keep the enemy 
every where in awe, and thereby to prevent his drawing troops from any 
poſt, to reinforce that which you have an intention to attack, even after 
you have put it in execution, To effect this, all your centuries, which are 
to deceive the encmy by their appearance only, are to be drawn up four 
deep, and to march in a line: the reſt of your manœuvre, and your pre- 
parations for a real aſſault, are to be conducted in the rear of them; which 
is what I call, maſking the attack. This part of the military art depends 
upon the imagination ; a General in this fituation, may have recourſe to 
all ſorts of ſtratagems, becauſe the certainty of his not being attacked in it, 


leaves him at full liberty to make what experiments he pleaſes; every 
valley, hollow way, hedge, and a thouſand other things may be con- 
verted to ſome advantage, and rendered inſtrumental to his ſucceſs. 


In charging by centuries, you need be under no apprehenfions of con- 
fuſion ; every centurion will be jealous for the honour of his ſtandard, 
and amongſt the number, it is impoſſible there can be wanting ſome, 


who will be even glad of an opportunity to riſk their lives for the ſake of 
ſignalizing themſelves ; becauſe the particular behaviour of every century 
becomes conſpicuous by the diſtinction of its ſtandard. 


In approaching the retrenchment, you muſt advance the light-armed 
troops, to draw away the enemy's fire, taking care to ſupport them with 
| | others, 
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others. After the firing is begun, the centuries are to march up, and 
charge; if the firſt are repulſed they muſt be ſucceeded by others before 
they have had time to fly, till at length, by force and numbers ſeaſonably 
applied, you have overcome all obſtactes. Your centuries that are drawn 
up four deep are likewiſe to arrive at the ſame time, provided you have 
forced the retrenchment in feyeral places at once; after which the enemy's 
battalions perceiving your line advancing upon them, and finding them- 


ſelves expoſed both in front and rear, will abandon their poſts. You have 


then nothing to do, but to take poſſeſſion of the parapet, and after that, to 
form your troops in proper order, during which time the enemy, inſtead 


'of making any further oppoſition, will be retreating from you ; becauſe he 


imagines he has done all that he could. 


But there is another method of attacking retrenchments “, altogether 
different from this which 1 have juſt been deſcribing, and to the full as 
good; provided you are perfectly well acquainted with the ground, and 
that it is ſach as will admit of its being put in practice. When there is 
any hollow way, or bottom near the retrenchment, capable of holding 
troops under cover, you are to convey, without the enemy's knowledge, 
and during your march, a proper number into it; after which, you muſt 
advance in ſeveral columns with large intervals between them, to attack a 
part of the retrenchment at ſome diſtance from it; for theſe will attract 
all his attention, and tempt him to draw away his troops from other poſts, 


in order to ſtrengthen his diſpoſition againſt the columns in this: as ſoon 


theretore as they begin the attack, all his forces will unite to oppoſe them ; 
upon which your troops, that have been concealed, are ſuddenly to ſally 


out, and to aſſault the abandoned part of the retrenchment : thoſe who are 


engaged againſt the columns, upon ſeeing this, will be thrown into a con- 
ſternation, becauſe they are totally unprepared for any ſuch event ; and, 
under the pretence of haſtening to the defence of that part of the retrench- 
ment, which is thus unexpectedly attacked, will inſtantly deſert the other, 
and fly. 
* See plate 39. 
The 
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The defence of retrenchments is attended with a great many difficulties, - 
becauſe it is a manceuvre that intimidates the troops ; and although I have 
given my opinion in regard to what may be uſeful upon the ſubje&, and 
have recommended ſuch meaſures as appear the moſt promiſing of ſucceſs, 
yet I am far from being an advocate for theſe works, and am rather diſpoſed 
to exert my influence towards having them totally laid aſide. My favourite 


defences are redouts, the ſuperior advantage of which I ſhall endeavour to 
demonſtrate in the foilowing chapter. 
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CHAPTER I 
Of Redouts, and their excellence in orders of battle. 


o juſtify by facts that high opinion which J entertain of redouts, is 
a taſk remaining now to be executed. 


The arms of Charles the XIIth king of Sweden, were always victorious 
before the battle of Pultowa : the ſuperiority they obtained over thoſe of 
the Muſ.ovites, is almoſt incredible: it was no unuſual thing for ten or 
twelve tho. ſand Swedes to force retrenchments defended by fifty, fixty, 
or even cighty thouſand Muſcovites, and to cut them to pieces ; they never 
inquired after their numbers, but only after the place where they might 


be tound. 


The Czar Peter, who was the greateſt man of his age, bore the bad 
ſucceſs of this war with a patience equal to the dignity of his genius, and 
ſtill perſiſted in fighting, on account of exerciſing his troops, and inuring 
them to hardſhips. In the courſe of his adverſities, the king of Sweden laid 
ſiege to Pultowa ; upon which the Czar. called a council of war, where it 
was for a long time debated, and various opinions were given, concerning 


the 
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the ſtep moſt proper to be taken in this exigency: ſome were for ſur- 
rounding the king of Sweden with the Muſcovite army, and for throw- 
ing up a large retrenchment in order to oblige him to ſurrender : others 


were for burning all the country within a hundred leagues in circumfe- 


rence, to reduce him by famine ; which opinion was far from being the 
worſt, and was alſo moſt conformable to that of the Czar; others however 
objected to it by obſerving, that it could never be too late to have recourſe 
to ſuch an expedient, but that-they ought firſt to hazard a battle, becauſe 
the town and its garriſon were in danger of being carried by the invincible 


-obſtinacy of the king of Sweden, where he would find a large magazine, 


and a ſufficient ſupply of every thing to enable him to paſs the deſart with 
which they propoſed to ſurround him. This being at length the deter- 


mined opinion of the council, the Czar thus addreſſed himſelf to them : 


* Since we have come to a reſolution to fight the king of Sweden, 
s nothing remains but to agree about the method, and to make choice 
* of that which promiſes the moſt ſucceſs: the Swedes are well exer- 


© ciſed, well diſciplined, adroit under arms, and impetuous in their charge: 


«© our troops are not inferior to them in point of reſolution, but they cer- 
te tainly are in many other reſpects ; it therefore becomes neceſſary to fall 
< upon ſome ſcheme that may render this ſuperiority of theirs uſeleſs to 
them: they have frequently forced our retrenchments; and have al- 


e ways defeated us in the open field by dint of art, and by the facility 
„ with which they perform their manœuvres: in order then to counter- 


{© balance theſe advantages in the enemy, I propoſe to draw near to him; 
ce to throw up ſeveral redouts in the front of our infantry with deep ditches 
© before them; to fraiſe and paliſade them, and to defend them with in- 
e fantry; and after having erected theſe works, which will not require 
% above a few hours labour, to wait for the enemy with the reſt of our 
* army behind them: he muſt infallibly be broken in attacking them, 
“ muſt loſe great numbers, and will both be weakened, and in great 
e diſorder, when he attempts to paſs the redouts to charge us; for it is 


© not 


ho. 
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ce not to be doubted, but that he will raiſe the fiege to engage us, as ſoon 
<< as he perceives that we are within his reach; we muſt therefore march 
« in ſuch manner as to arrive before him, towards the cloſe of the day, 
e that he may be thereby induced to defer his attack till the day following, 
© and take the advantage of the night to erect theſe redouts. 


Thus ſpoke the ſovereign of the Ruſſians, and, all the council approving 
of the diſpoſition, orders were given for the march, for tools, faſcines, 
chevaux de frize, &c. and towards the evening of the 8th of July, 1709, 
the Czar arrived in the preſence of the king of Sweden, 


This Prince, although he was wounded at that time, nevertheleſs in- 
formed his General Officers, that he intended to attack the Muſcovite army 
the day following, and accordingly, having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, 
and drawn up his troops, he marched a little before day-break, 


The Czar had thrown up ſeven ſtrong redouts in his front, with two 
battalions poſted in every one; behind which was all his infantry, having 
its flanks covered by his cavalry: in this diſpoſition therefore it was im- 
practicable to attack the Muſcovite infantry, without having firſt carried 
the redouts, becauſe they could neither be avoided, nor was it poſlible at the 
ſame time, to paſs between any two of them, without being deſtroyed by their 
fire. The king of Sweden and his Generals remained totally ignorant of this 
diſpoſition, till the moment in which they ſaw it: but the machine, as it 
were, having been once put into motion, it was now impoſlible to ſtop it. 
The Swediſh cavalry preſently routed that of the Muſcovites, and even pur- 
ſued them too far; but their infantry was ſtopped by the redouts, which made 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, Every military man knows the difficulty that uſually 
attends the taking of a good redout ; that it requires a diſpoſition on pur- 
poſe ; that a great many battalions muſt be employed, in order to be able 
to attack it in ſeveral places at once; and that after all, their ſucceſs is ex- 
tremely uncertain : nevertheleſs, the Swedes carried three of theſe, although 
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it was wich difficulty; but they were repulſed at the others with great 
flaught.r: all their infantry was broken and diſordered, while that of the 
Muſcovites, being drawn up in order at the diſtance of two hundred paces, 
beheld the ſcene with great tranquility. The King and the Swediſh Ge- 
nerals ſaw the danger in which they were involved, but the inactivity of 
the Muſcovite infantry gave them ſome hopes of being able to make their 
retreat: it was abſolutely impoſſible for them to do it with any regularity, 
for thcy were totally in confuſion ; however as it was the only remaining 
ſtep, which they had to take, after having withdrawn their troops from 
the thiee redouts they had carried, and from the attack of the others, they 
proceeded to put it in execution: in the mean time the Czar called together 
his General Officers, and aſked their advice concerning what was to be done 
at this conjuncture; upon which Monfieur Allart, one of the youngeſt 
amongſt them, without even allowing time to any of the others to declare 
their ſentiments, thus addreſſed himſelf to his Sovereign: © If your Majeſty 
*© does not attack the Swedes this inſtant,” they will be gone, and you will 
* loſe the opportunity. This being acceeded to, the line advanced in 
good order through the intervals between the redouts, leaving them guarded 
to favour their retreat in caſe of an accident. The Swedes had but juſt 
h.lted, to form their broken army, and to reſtore it to ſome order, when 
they ſaw the Muſcovites at their heels; nevertheleſs, confuſed as they were, 
they made an effort to return to the charge ; but order, which is the ſoul 


ef battle, being totally wanting, they were diſperſed without oppoſition. 


The Muſcovites, not having been accuſtomed to conquer, were afraid to 
purſue them, ſo the Swedes retreated without moleſtation to the Bor iſtbe 
nes, where they were afterwards taken prifoners, 


From hence it appears how practicable it is, by ſkilful difpoſitions, to 
render fortune favourable. If the Muſcovites, who were at this time un- 
diſciplined, and diſpirited likewife by an uninterrupted ſeries of misfortunes, 
owed the victory to their redouts, what ſucceſs may not be expected from 


them under the defence, and direction of a nation experienced in war, and 
whoſe 
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whoſe property it is to attack? If you act upon the defenſive with them, 

you have notwithſtanding as much advantage to the full, as your enemy; 
by charging him by brigades, advanced in proportion as the redouts are at- 
tacked. You can moreover renew the charge as often as you pleaſe, and 
always with freſh troops; which are waiting for your orders with impa- 
tience, and will make it with vigour, becauſe they are expoſed to publick 
view, as well as ſupported ; but above all, becauſe they know, their retreat 
is ſecure. It is incredible, with what a panick, armies are ſometimes 
ſeized, ſo far from being ſubject to which, you render yourſelf, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, maſter of the favourable minute, that is capable 
of deciding the event of battles; I mean that, in which the enemy is in 
diſorder : what an advantage therefore muſt it be, to be prepared for ſuch 
an incident, with a certainty of its coming to paſs? —— Fhe Muſcovites 
neglected to reap the benefit of all thoſe opportunities, which the excel- 
lence of their diſpoſition afforded them ; for they calmly ſuffered three of 
their redouts to be taken before their face, without attempting to ſuccour 
them; a circumſtance that muſt have diſcouraged thoſe who defended 
them, have intimidated the reſt of their troops, and have augmented the 
audacity of their enemy. One may therefore ſafely venture to ſay, that it 
was the diſpoſition alone which conquered the Swedes in this action, with- 
out the Muſcovite troops having contributed to the victory. 


Theſe redouts are alſo the more advantageous, in that they require 
but little time for their conſtruction, and are moreover uſeful on num- 
berleſs occaſions : a fingle one is frequently ſuthcient to ſtop a whole 
army in a cloſe, or confined fituation ; to prevent your being haraſſed, 
or inſulted on ſome critical march; to cover one of your wings; to 


divide a piece of ground; or to occupy a larger quantity, than the num- 
ber of your troops will otherwiſe permit; &c. 


X 2 A cal- 


trimming, which makes the whole number amonnt to 1632, inſtead af 1488. 
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A calculation of the time, and the numbers of men required for the con- 


firuftion of a * Redout. 


The Excavation of the ditch being 144 toiſes, will require 2 88, including 
the + trimmers, | 
To get faſcines - - - =- - - =- - Soo. 


To get pickets - - - - - - - - - - =- 300. 
To get palifades - - - -- - - 400. 


Total 1488. 


Fourteen hundred and eighty-eight will therefore be able to throw up 2 
Redout in the ſpace of five hours. 


n 
— * 
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. 
Of Spies and Guides. 
NE cannot be too diligent in the procuring of Spies and Guides. 


M. de Montecuculli ſays, that they ſerve as eyes to the head, and that 


they are equally as eſſential, to a commander: which obſervation of his 
is certainly very juſt ; money therefore ſhould never be wanting upon a 
proper occaſion ; for the acquiſition of fuch as are good, is cheap at any 
price. They are to be taken out of the country, in which the war is car- 
ried on, ſelecting thoſe only who are active and intelligent, and diſperſing 
them every where; amongſt the General Officers of the enemy, amongſt 


* See plate 40. 


+ In the conſtruction of the Fort, in a preceding part of this work, the Marſhal allows 
two diggers, to one trimmer ; and, according to his own calculation, the 288 men here men- 
tioned, will be neceſſary, only to dig the ditch of his Redout, within the time limited; this 
muſt therefore be a miſtake, and there ought to be half as many more, i. e. 144, added for 


his 
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his ſutlers, and above all, amongſt the purveyors of proviſions, becauſe 


their ſtores, magazines, and other preparations, furniſh the beſt intelligence 
concerning his real deſign, 


They are not to know one another ; and to conſiſt of various ranks or 
orders ; ſome to aſſociate with the ſoldiers ; others to follow the army, 
under the diſguiſe of pedlers; but it is neceſſary that all of them ſhould be 
admitted to the knowledge of ſome one belonging to the firſt order of their 
fraternity, from whom they may occaſionally receive any thing that is to 
be conveyed to the General, who pays them. This charge muſt be com- 
mitted to one, who is both faithful and ingenious ; obliging him to ren- 


der an account of himſelf every day, and guarding, as much as poſlible, 
againſt his being corrupted. 


I ſhall not dwell any longer upon this ſubject, which, upon the whole, 


is a detail that depends upon a great variety of circumſtances, from which 


a General, by his prudence and intrigues, will be able to reap great ad- 
vantages, 


— 


CHAP, 
Of Signs. 


HERE are particular ſings in war, which it is neceſſary to ſtudy, 
and by which you may form judgments with a kind of certainty. 
The knowledge you have of the enemy, and of his cuſtoms, will con- 


tribute a great deal to this; but there are ſome at the ſame time, which 
are common to all nations, 


In a ſiege, for example, wk as the evening approaches, you diſ- 
cover towards the horizon, and upon the eminencies, bodies of men 


aſſembled 
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aſſembled together and unemployed, with their front facing the town, you 
may take it for granted, that preparations are making for a conſiderable at- 
tack ; becauſe upon ſuch occaſions, every different corps uſually furniſhes its 
proportion of men, by which means the aſſault is made known to the 
whole army, and all thoſe who are unengaged, and off duty, reſort to the 
high grounds towards the cloſe cf the day, in order to obſerve it from 
thence at their eaſe, 


When your encampment is near that of the enemy, and you hear much 


firing in it, you may expect an engagement the day following, becauſe the 
men are diſcharging, and cleaning their arms. 


When there is any great motion in the enemy's army, it may be diſ- 
cerned by the clouds of duſt raiſed by it ; which 1s at the ſame time a cer- 
tain indication of ſomething extraordinary being in agitation : the duſt oc- 
caſioned by foraging parties, is not the ſame as that of columns in march; 


but then it is neceſſary that you ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ference. | 


You may judge likewiſe which way the enemy directs his courſe, by 
the brightneſs of the arms, when the ſun ſhines upon them : if its rays are 
perpendicular, he marches towards you ; if they are varied and unfrequent, 
he retreats; if they dart from the right to the left, he is moving towards 
the left; and if, on the contrary, from the left to the right, his march is 
to the right. If there is a great quantity of duſt in his camp, which appears 
to be general, and is not raiſed by foraging parties, he is ſending off his 
ſutlers and baggage, and you may be aſſured that he will march himſelf 
preſently after: this diſcovery furniſhes you with an opportunity of making 
your diſpoſitions to attack him on his march ; becauſe you ought to know 
how far it is practicable for him to come to you; as alſo, whether that is 
his intention, and what way it is moſt probable he will march ; of which 
you are to judge from his poſition, his magazines, his preparations, the ſitua- 


tion 
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tion, and, in ſhort, from his conduct in general. It is ſometimes uſual 
for him to erect his ovens upon the right, or left of his army; in which 
cafe, if you happen to be covered by a ſmall river, and in that fituation can 
diſcover the time of his baking any conſiderable quantity of bread, you can 
make ſome movement towards the ſide which is remote from his ovens, in 
order to amuſe him; after which you may ſuddenly return again, and ſend 
ten or twelve thouſand men to attack them, ſupporting that detachment with 
your whole army, as faſt as it arrives: this enterpriſe muſt be executed with 
ſo much expedition, as not to allow him time to prevent its ſucceſs, becauſe 
you will have the advantage of ſome hours, before your firſt movement can 
arrive at his knowledge, excluſive of what more time may elapſe, between 
his intelligence and the confirmation of it, for which he will undoubtedly 
wait, before he puts his army in motion ; ſo that in all probability he may 


receive information of the attack of his magazine, before he has even given 
orders for his march, 


There are an infinite number of ſuch ſtratagems in war, which a ſkilful 
Commander may put in practice, with little, or even no riſk ; and whoſe 
conſequences are equally as beneficial, as thoſe which attend a complete 
victory, by obliging the enemy either to attack him with a diſadvantage, or 
ſhamefully to retreat from him, with an army even ſuperior in ſtrength. 


Br 2 


—— 


CHAP 


of the Qualifications neceſſary for the Commander in chief 
of an Army. 


HE idea which I have formed to myſelf of the Commander of an 
army, is far from being chimerical, but, on the contrary, is founded 

upon obſervation and experience, Of all the accompliſhments theretore 
that 
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that are required for the compoſition of this exalted character, courage 


is the firſt; without which I make no account of the others, becauſe they 


will then be rendered uſeleſs. The ſecond is genius, which muſt be 
ſtrong and fertile in expedients. The third is health. 


He ought to poſſeſs a talent for ſudden and happy reſources; to have 
the art of penetrating into other men, and of remaining impenetrable him- 
ſelf: he ſhould be endued with a capacity prepared for every thing; with 


activity accompanied by judgment; with {kill to make a proper choice 
upon all occaſions; and with an exactneſs of diſcernment. 


He ought to be mild in diſpoſition; and free from all moroſeneſs and 
ill nature; to be a ſtranger to hatred; to puniſh without mercy, and eſpe- 


_ cially thoſe who are the moſt dear to him, but never through paſſion : 


to betray a conſtant concern at being reduced to the neceſſity of executing 
with rigour the rules of military diſcipline, and to have always before his 
eyes the example of Manlius * : he ſhould alſo baniſh that idea of cruelty 
which attends the infliction of puniſhments, and at the ſame time per- 
ſuade both himſelf and others, that ſeverity is a term miſapplied for exem- 
plary correction, and the neceſſary adminiſtration of the martial laws, 
With theſe qualifications he will render himſelf beloved, feared, and, 
without doubt, obeyed. 


His province is vaſtly extenſive, comprehending the art of ſubſiſting his 
army; of conducting it; of preſerving it in ſuch a ſtate, as never to be ob- 
liged to engage contrary to his inclination; of chooſing his poſts; of form- 
ing his troops in a thouſand different diſpoſitions; and of ſeizing the ad- 
vantage of that favourable minute which happens in all battles, and which 
is capable of determining their ſucceſs. All theſe are circumſtances of im- 
portance, and at the ſame time as various as the ſituations, and the accidents 


* There were ſeveral 2 of this name; but from the ſubject in queſtion, it is moſt 
natural to imagine the Marſhal means T. Manlius Torquatus, who put his own ſon to'death 
for fighting without his orders, although he was ſucceſsful, 


which 


* 
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which produce them. In order to diſcover theſe advantages on a day of 
action, it is neceſſa y that he ſhould be diſengaged from all other kind of 
buſineſs: his examination of the ground, and of the diſpoſition of his army 
ought to be as quick as poſſible: his orders ſhould be ſhort and ſimple, as 
for inſtance, The fir/t line ſhall attack, the ſecond ſhall ſuſtain ! and ſo on. 
The Generals under his command muſt be perſons of very ſhallow parts 
indeed, if they are at a loſs how to execute them, or to perform the proper 
manceuvre in conſequence of them, with their reſpective diviſions. Thus 
the Commander in chief will have no occaſion to embarraſs, or perplex 
himſelf; for if he takes upon him to do the duty of the ſerjeant of the 
battle, and to be every where in perſon, he will reſemble the fly in the 
fable, which had the vanity to think itſelf capable of driving a coach. 
Being therefore relieved from the hurry of the action, he will be able to 
make his obſervations better, will preſerve his judgment more free, and be 
in a capacity to reap greater advantages from the different ſituations of the 
enemy's troops during the courſe of the engagement: when they are diſ- 
ordered, and a favourable occaſion offers, he muſt repair with all ſpeed to 
the place, take the firſt troops he finds at hand, and, advancing with rapi- 
dity, put them totally to the rout. Theſe are the ſtrokes which decide en- 
gagements, and win victories, I do not preſume to point out exactly, 
either in what part, or in what manner, this is to be accompliſhed, be- 
cauſe it is what can only be demonſtrated upon the ſpot, by reaſon of 
that variety of places, and poſitions, which the combat muſt produce : the 
whole is, to ſee the opportunity, and to know how to benefit by it. 


Prince Eugene was particularly eminent in this branch of the art of 
- war, Which is the moſt ſublime, and the greateſt teſt of an elevated genius : 
I have applied myſelf to the ſtudy of his character, and can venture to 
ſay, that I am not miſtaken with regard to it, upon this head. 


Many Commanders in chief, are no otherwiſe employed in a day of 
action, than in making their troops march in a ſtraight line, in ſecing that 
| 1 they 
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they keep their proper diſtances, in anſwering queſtions which their Aid- 
de-camps come to aik, in ſending them up and down, and in running 
about inceſſantly themſelves : in ſhort, they are deſirous to do every thing, 
and at the ſame time do nothing. I look upon them in the light of per- 
ſons who are confounded, and rendered incapable of diſcernment; and who 
do not know how to execute any other buſineſs than what they have been 
accuſtomed to all their lives ; by which I mean, the conducting of troops 
methodically. The reaſon of this defect is, becauſe very few officers 
ſtudy the grand detail, but ſpend all their time in exerciſing the troops, 
from a weak ſuppoſition that the military art conſiſts alone in that branch: 
when therefore they arrive at the command of armies, they are totally 


perplexed, and from their ignorance how to do what they ought, are 
"EN naturally led to do what they know. 


The one of theſe branches, meaning diſcipline, and the method of 
fighting, is methodical; the other, is ſublime; to conduct the latter of 
which, perſons of ordinary abilities ſhould*by no means be appointed. 


Unleſs a man is born with talents for war, and thoſe talents moreover, 
are brought to perfection, it is impoſſible for him ever to be more than 
an indifferent General. It is the ſame in other ſciences; in painting, or 
in muſick, the profeſſor muſt be indebted to nature as well as art, in 
order to excel: this fimilitude extends to all things that pertain to the 
ſublime ; which is the reaſon that perſons, who are remarkably eminent 
in any ſcience, are fo ſcarce; and that whole ages paſs away, without pro- 
ducing even one: application will refine the ideas, but can never give a 
foul, for that is the work of nature, 


I have ſeen very good Colonels become very bad Generals: others again 
J have known, who were profeſſed diſciplinarians, and perfectly clever at 
the manceuvre of an army in camp; but if you took them from thence, to 
employ them againſt the enemy, oy were abſolutely unfit for the com- 


mand 
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mand of a thouſand men; they would be confuſed to the laſt degree, and 
totally at a loſs which way to turn themſelves. If an officer of this ſtamp 
ſhould come to command an army, as he would have no other reſources 
than his diſpoſitions, his views would extend no further than to ſecure 
himſelf by them; he would alſo be perpetually confounding the whole 
army with his orders to explain them, and to render them more intel- 
ligible. The leaſt unexpected circumſtance in war, may make the greateſt 
alterations neceſſary, if, in conſequence, therefore, he ſhould attempt to 


change his diſpoſition, he will throw every thing into a dreadful con- 
fuſion, and be infallibly defeated. 


It is requiſite, once for all, that one certain method of fighting ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed, with which the troops, as well as the Generals who com- 
mand them, ought to be well acquainted; by which I mean the gene- 
ral rules for an engagement ; ſuch as, the taking care to preſerve their 
proper diſtances in the march ; their charging with vigour ; and the filling 
up with the ſecond line, any intervals that may happen in the firſt. But 
this does not require any demonſtration upon paper ; it is the ABC of 


the troops; for nothing is ſo eaſy ; and Generals ought by no means to 
pay ſuch great attention to it, as moſt of them uſually do. It is much more 


eſſential in a Commander, to obſerve the countenance of the enemy, the 
movements he makes, and the poſts he takes poſſeſſion of; to endeavour, 


by a falſe alarm at one part, to draw away his troops from another, which 
he intends to attack; to diſconcert him; to ſeize the advantage of every 
opportunity, and to make his efforts at the proper places. But then to be 
capable of all this, it is neceſſary that he ſhould preſerve his judgment quite 
free, and diſengaged from trivial circumſtances. 


Although I have dwelt ſo much upon the ſubject of general engagements, 
yet | am far from approving of them in practice, eſpecially at the com- 
mencement of a war; and I am perſuaded that an able General might 


avoid them, and yet carry on the war, as long as he pleaſed, Nothing 
7 reduces 
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reduces an enemy ſo much as that method of conduct, or is productive 
of ſo many advantages; for by having frequent encounters with him, 
he will gradually decline, and at length be obliged to ſkulk, and avoid 
you. Nevertheleſs, I would not be underſtood to ſay, that an oppor- 
tunity of bringing on a general action, in which you have all imagin- 
able reaſon to expect the victory, ought to be neglected : but only to 
infinuate, that it is poſſible to make war, without truſting any thing 
to accident; which is the higheſt point of ſkill and perfection, with- 
in the province of a General: If then, circumſtances are ſo much in 
your favour, as to induce you to come to an engagement, it 1s ne- 
ceſſary, in the next place, that you ſhould know how to reap the pro- 
fits of the victory, which is to follow; and, above all things, that you 
ſhould not content yourſelf, with being left maſter of the field of battle 
only, according to the cuſtom which prevails at preſent. The maxim, 
that it 1s moſt prudent to ſuffer a defeated army to make its retreat, 
is very religiouſly obſerved ; but is nevertheleſs founded upon a falſe 
principle: for you ought, on the contrary, to proſecute your victory, 
and to purſue the enemy to the utmoſt of your power : his retreat, 
which before perhaps was ſo regular and well conducted, wilFpreſently 
be converted into a confirmed rout. A detachment of ten thouſand men, 
is ſufficient to overthrow an army of a hundred thouſand, in flight; 
for nothing inſpires ſo much terror, or occaſions ſo much damape, as 
that precipitation which uſually attends it, and from which the enemy 
is frequently a long time in recovering : but a great many Generals avoid 
making the moſt of theſe opportunities, from an unwillingneſs to put 


an end to the war too ſoon. 


I could find great numbers of examples, to ſupport what I have juſt 
been faying, if I was diſpoſed to quote them ; but, amongſt the mul- 
titude, I ſhall content myſelf with the following. 


As 
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As the French army, at the battle of Ramillies, was retreating in 
very good order over a piece of ground that was extremely narrow, 
and bordered on two ſides by ſome deep hollows, the cavalry of the 
allies purſued it, at as flow a pace as if they were marching to an 
exerciſe, the French moving likewiſe very gently, and formed at the 
ſame time twenty deep, or perhaps more, on account of that narrow- 
neſs of the ground, which I have juſt taken notice of. In this ſitua- 
tion an Engliſh ſquadron approached two battalions of French, and be- 
gun firing upon them; who, imagining that they were going to be 
attacked, immediately came about, and made a general diſcharge ; the 
noiſe of which ſo alarmed the whole French army, that the cavalry 
took to flight at full ſpeed, and all the infantry precipitated itſelf into 
the two hollows with the utmoſt fear and confuſion ; inſomuch that the 
ground was clear in an inſtant, and not a fingle perſon to be ſeen. 


Can any one, therefore, after ſuch an inſtance, preſume to boaſt of 
the regularity, and good order of retreats, or of the prudence of thoſe, 
who permit-a vanquiſhed enemy to make them unmoleſted ? command- 
ing officers who conform to theſe tenets, make but bad ſervants, and 
promote very ſlowly the intereſts of their Sovereign. Nevertheleſs, I 
do not ſay they ought to give themſelves totally up to the purſuit, and 
to follow the enemy with all their forces; but only to detach proper 
bodies, with inſtructions to purſue as long as the day laſts, and, at the 
ſame time, to keep themſelves conſtantly in good order: becauſe, after 
his troops have once taken to flight, they may be driven before them, 
like a flock of ſheep. If the officer, who is detached upon ſuch an 
_ occaſion, piques himſelf upon the regularity of his diſpoſition, and the 
precautions of his march, it anſwers no purpoſe to have ſent him: his 
buſineſs is to puſh forwards, and to attack inceſſantly; for it is impoſ- 
fible that any manceuvres can fail, but thoſe which take up time, and 
give reſpite to the enemy. | 


I ſhall 
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Thus I ſhall decline referring the ſubje& of retreats, to a particular 
chapter, and ſhall finiſh by obſerving, that they depend entirely upon 
the capacity of the Generals, who conduct them, and upon the different 
circumſtances. and fituations, by which they are attended. Upon the 
whole, a regular retreat is impracticable, except a conqueror is guilty 
of remiſsneſs in proſecuting his victory; for if he exerts himſelf pro- 


perly in the purſuit, it will very ſoon be converted into a thorough 
flight, 


LET TERS. 


From the King of PoLanD, 7o Marſhal Saxk. 


HAVE a great inclination to raiſe a body of light horſe: the regi- 
ment of Huſſars which 1 formerly had, were very far from being re- 
markable for their good behaviour in the war of the Confederates in Poland; 
nevertheleſs the Prince of Yerfjenfels, and other General Officers who have 
ſerved in Flanders, tell of marvellous feats, that have been performed by 
Huſſars, and earneſtly urge my raiſing a regiment of them. I am of opi- 
nion that troops of Walachians, will anſwer much better ; for the twelve, 
which you ſaw in Pomerania in 1713 or 14, have always behaved ex- 
tremely well ; and I have heard great encomiums upon thoſe, which the 
king of Sweden had with him in Norway ; ſo that I am rather inclined to 
give them the preference, and this the more, becavſe they are attended 
with leſs difficulty in raiſing, are leſs ſubject to deſertion, and their horſes 
are better. That diſlike which my Generals betray to them, proceeds, I 
believe, from the circumſtance of their reſembling the Poliſh troops, and 
you are no ſtranger to their averſion for thofe. I could not avoid taking 
notice, that as often as this ſubject was debated upon in your company, 
you remained ſilent; and, as I cannot attribute that to ignorance, but 
imagine you muſt have ſome thooghts concerning the eftabliſhment and 
uſe 
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uſe of light horſe, I muſt beg therefore that you will favour me with them, 
before I come to a determination about the raiſing of them. 


Dreſden, May 2oth, 1732. 
AUGUSTUS, 


Anſwer. 
SIR, 


1 WAS honoured with your Majeſty's letter, bearing date the 2oth of 

laſt month. My ſilence in the converſation which paſſed, upon the 
ſubject of light horſe, proceeded from my ideas concerning the importance 
of the object: but, in compliance with your Maj. ſty's commands, I ſhall 
now ſpeak my ſentiments with that martial freedom, which you are ſo. 


good as to require of thoſe, whom you condeſcend to admit to your 
friendſhip. 


An army unprovided with light horſe, or not having a ſufficient num- 
ber to oppoſe againſt thoſe of the enemy, may be compared to a man 
armed cap d pie, who is to encounter a troop of ſchool- boys, without 
any other offenſive weapons than clods of earth: this Hercules will pre- 
ſently be obliged to retire, ſtruggling for want of breath, and confounded 


. with ſhame. 


In 1713, your Majeſty had twelve troops of Walachians, which per- 
formed great things, becauſe the Swedes had no light horſe ; which was 
what gave us the ſuperiority over them in the field ; for the Walachians 
were perpetually inſulting, even their grand guards: our forages, and paſtures 
were never expoſed to the leaſt interruption or danger, whilſt theirs were 
frequently attacked; neither could they make any detachments of which 
we had not immediate intelligence, and were in a capacity to defeat; at 
the ſame time that they, notwithſtanding the war was carried on in their 

| own 
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own country, remained totally ignorant of ours. — Thus, Sir, you ſee 
what occaſioned our ſuperiority in the field, and that it ought to be attri- 
buted to nothing but the light horſe, 


The king of Sweden was ſenſible of this, and procured from Turky ſome 
troops of Walachians, which were ſuppoſed to be the ruin of the Danes 1a 
Norway, becauſe they had no light horſe to oppoſe them. 


Your Majeſty's General Officers have perſuaded you to ſend back the 
twelve troops of Walachians, and to raiſe, in their ſtead, a regiment of 
Huffars ; which your Mjeſty objects to, on account of the appearance of 
their having behaved ill during the confederacy in Poland, in the year 
1715; but the reaſon of that is evident, which is that all the Poliſh cavalry 
is light, and that, if Huſſars are oppoſed againſt Huſſars, the ſuperiority 
of numbers on either fide myſt decide the eidiory. Thus I have ſometimes 
ſeen our Huſſars afraid to venture as far as a thouſand paces, beyond the 
grand guards; and when we have made a detachment to ſupport them, 
even that has been ſoon after ſurrounded by the Poliſh horſe, and obliged 
perhaps to retreat engaging, for ſeveral leagues together : our forages were 
frequently alarmed ; our convoys and baggage always attacked on their 
march; and we, perpetually under arms, without knowing any thing 
of the enemy, but when we ſaw him; which are circumſtances that at 
length muſt ruin an army ; and which ſeem at the ſame time to demon- 
ſtrate, that however palpable any defects may be, the force of cuſtom is ſo 
great, that there is no departing from it, to remedy them, The Gene- 
ral Officers of your Majeſty's army, have lately recommended the levy of 
a body of Huſſars, becauſe they experienced the uſe of them in F landers , 
but a war with France is the very triumph of Huſſars, becauſe the F rench 
have only a handful of them in their armies, and the Emperor has always 
five or fix thouſand: this is the reaſon, why the Imperialiſts had that ſupe- 
riority in the field, juſt above mentioned ; which, if ſuperficially conſidered 
only, does. not perhaps appear to be of ſuch great importance; but is not- 
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withſtanding of the utmoſt, in its effects; for without that, all the detach- 
ments * you ſend out, are in danger of being attacked and defeated ; becauſe 
the enemy, having intelligence of every motion you make, will be there- 
by always enabled to oppoſe them with greater. The Emperor's Huſſars 
moreover are perpetually within fight of your grand guards, and obſerve 
all that paſſes in the camp; if you make a movement of any kind, they 
ſend immediate intelligence of it from the fpot; and if you have a fingle 
party of horſe abroad, they diſcover it ; whereas theirs patrole about your 
army with all ſecurity; a circumſtance which is dangerous for you to attempt, 
becauſe your irregulars are not ſufficient in numbers, to cover the country, 
and to gain the ſuperiority in the field: they alſo pick up your deſerters, 
and all ſorts of perfons whom they find coming from your army, which 
renders it difficult for your ſpies to paſs undiſcovered; and at the fame time 
they deprive you thus of the means, of getting intelligence with any fre- 
quency, which is a very eſſential point, they likewiſe prevent deſertion 
amongſt their own troops. Their faperiority moreover furniſhes them 
with an eaſy opportunity of ſending, together with the Huffars, ſkilful 
officers to reconnoitre your poſts, who, by examining your ſituation, may 
be able to form projects, very dangerous to your army. 


The affair of Luazara in 1702, appears to me quite ſtrange, and un- 
precedented; ſor all the wars of antiquity do not ſupply us with any in- 
ſtance, of one army lying in ambofcade at the diſtance of only a hundred 
paces from the other, waiting, without fire- arms, for the favourable mi- 

nute, in which it was to attack the enemy's camp. 


But, notwithſtanding theſe encomiums which have been beſtowed upon 
the Emperor's Huflars, the Turks are much fuperior to them, both in 
lightoeſs and numbers; inſomuch that, when I was in Hungary, we never 
marched but in the greateft fear and uncertainty, had no manner of intel- 


* The Marſhal here alludes to M. de Cerizy's detachment during the liege of n 
and to M. Berchivi's near Mentz after the ſiege, in 1734. 
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ligence concerning the Turks, and theſe boaſted Huſſars at the ſane time 
durſt not venture out of ſight of our grand guards ; which are circum- 
ſtances extremely dangerous to an army ; becauſe one is expoſed to a mul- 
tiplicity of accidents and inconveniencies, when totally deprived of power to 
guard againſt them, by the means of information. Ten thouſand men 
may impoſe themſelves upon a General, who is inferior in the field, for the 
whole army, provided the commanding' Officer executes his part upon ſuch 
an occaſion, with proper {kill and aſſurance. In ſhort, without this ſupe- 


riority in the field, one marches as much in the dark, in a manner, as the 
blind. 


But a ſuperior number of light horſe, is, notwithſtanding, far from be- 
ing the moſt eligible remedy to obviate all theſe inconveniencies, becauſe 
they are attended with a great expence, and, as you are not to lay any 
ſtreſs, or dependance upon them for ſolidity, do not add to your ſtrength 
in cavalry, on the day of action: large bodies of them upon the flanks of 
your army, are even dangerous; which we have but too often experienced 
in the war with the Swedes in Poland, and that even at the battle of Ka- 
liſb *, which your Majeſty is very ſenſible of; it is neceſſary therefore to 
have recourſe to other meaſures : the French have eſtabliſhed certain bodies 
of light horſe, under the name of free companies, to remedy theſe evils; 
which are poſted in houſes, in the environs of their camps, from whence 
they make ſome excurſions ; but, being no better mounted than dragoons, 
they are incapable of moving much from their quarters ; and although they 
may contribute a litile towards the eaſe and relief of the army, yet they are 
far from anſwering the purpoſe effectually. 


There is not a Sovereign in Europe, who has it ſo much in is power 
to eſtabliſh an excellent body of light horſe, as your Majeſty: your troops 
have been accuſtomed for theſe twenty-ſix years paſt, in different wars, to 
fight againſt light horſe, and to contend with ſuperior numbers; the grand 


The king of Poland was preſent at this battle, 
Z 2 point 
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point 4s to keep ſteady, and maintain their ground, which method of be- 
haviour they have naturally learnt, from a conſciouſneſs of the irnpoſſibility 
of flying upon horſes ſo large and heavy as theirs : if they were mounted 
upon light horſes, and lightly accoutred, I am perſuaded they would pre- 
ſently put a ſtop to the inſults of the enemy's irregulars, which proceed 
from nothing but the impunity that attends them, and the facility of their 


flight; to prove which, I ſhall beg leave to introduce the following 
example. 


At the camp of in Italy, M. de Vendome, being provoked at the ene- 
my's Huſſars, who appeared every day in great numbers in the front of his 
encampment, declared he would fall upon fome meaſures to chaſtiſe their 
inſolence ; upon which an officer belonging to the Spaniſh cavalry, propoſed 
to rid him very ſoon of them, provided he would permit a regiment to be 
ſent for from the Spaniſh army, which was then encamped but a little way 
off: M. de Vendome conſenting, the regiment arrived the fame evening, 
and, being diſencumbered from its baggage, was before day-break poſted 
in ambuſcade in the rear of the grand guards. The day after, the Huſſars 
came, as uſual, again, when the Spaniards ſallied out at full ſpeed from 
their different quarters, and with their long ſwords made a dreadful havock 
amongſt them. The effect of this was, that not a ſingle Huſſar was feen 
during the remainder of the campaign ; which makes it evident, that they 
will never approach an enemy, but when they imagine it may be done with 
impunity. Their manner of retreat moreover, 1s a precipitate flight ; 
whereas they ought to retire ſlowly, and be able to engage at the ſame time; 
which is what your Majeſty's troops have been habituated to by long 
practice: a hundred of your horſe, will make a retreat in the preſence 
of a multitude of theſe irregulars, becauſe they have acquired experiene 
from an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of events, and have learnt to act from 
principle, 


If. then 
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If then your Majeſty approves of my reflexions upon this ſubject, a thou- 
ſand of the ſhorteſt ſized men muſt be choſen out of all your army, and 
ſuch officers appointed to command them, as are noted for courage, {kill, 
and underſtanding : they muſt be formed into twelve troops, according to 
which diviſion a troop will conſiſt of about eighty ; ſo that if, by any 
means, there ſhould happen to be a future deficiency of even thirty, there 


will till remain fifty; which is the uſual number of a troop of cavalry in 
time of war, in all regular ſervices, 


I have already obſerved that the ſmalleſt ſized men are the beſt, becauſe 
it has frequently been proved that a horſe which will carry a man thirty 
leagues in a day, whoſe weight does not exceed eight or nine ſtone, which 
1s uſuaily about that of a man of five feet two inches high, will hardly be 
able to carry one of from ten to twelve ſtone, half the ſame diſtance; and, 


in ſwiftneſs, will loſe from a hundred, to a hundred and fifty paces, in a 
thouſand, | 


All their arms, as well as accoutrements, are to be extremely light. With 
regard to horſes, your Majeſty may furniſh yourſelf with very good ones 
out of the ſtrings brought by the Walachian dealers to Orakir, from Rou- 
giac, from lower Arabia, and from Romelic, which are infinitely better, 


ſwifter, larger, and higher mettled, than the Hungarian ones; neither 


will they coſt more than thoſe from Holſtein, which are made uſe of in the 
Saxon cavalry. | 


The advantage reſulting to your Majeſty from the eſtabliſhment of ſuch 
a corps, will be very conſiderable ; becauſe, although it is light horſe, yet 
it will have the ſolidity of your beſt regiments, and be very well able to 
fight either on foot or horſe-back : but it ought not to do duty in the army, 
becauſe if it be obliged to encamp in the line, to furniſh eſcorts, covering 
parties, grand guards, and foraging parties, it will be impoſſible for it to 
anſwer the purpoſe for which it is intended. It muſt always have ſeveral 


parties 
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parties abroad, to reconnoitre wherever the Commander in chief ſhall or- 
der; and when the Colonel of it has any projects in view, he is firſt to apply 
to . for his permiſſion to put them in execution; after having obtained 
which, he muſt be left entirely to his own diſcretion, and be by no means 


circumſcribed or conſtrained in his meaſures. 


Many Generals are deterred from attempting enterpriſes, which are very 
practicable, from an apprehenſion that their reputation depends upon the 
event: for which reaſon I would recommend it to your Majeſty, to have 
this regiment diſtinguiſhed by the name of Yoluntiers ; which anſwers to 
the idea of free Companies, upon the French eſtabliſhment. When the 
army is to decamp, they are to march off with the quarter-maſters and 
camp-colour men, in order to ſcour the country ; but if the ground is ſuch, 
as not to permit their marching in the fame route, they muſt be left to 
chooſe another for themſelves ; ſo that they take care not to fall in with the 


urmy, but rather to make a little excurſion of a few leagues out of their way. 


The ground for their encampment in the environs of the army, ſhould be 
leſt to their own choice, with regard to its nearneſs, to water, wood, paſtures, 
and the drynefs of the fituation ; for all thefe things contribute to the pre- 
ſervation of fuch a regiment, and fupport it in proper order for the laborious 


_ fervice, that is required of it. If there are any towns, walls, or houſes, with- 


in about a league's diftance, in the front of the camp, it may be poſted there; 


in which ſituation the army will remain at eaſe, and free from alarms, be- 


cauſe no light horſe belonging to the adverſary, will dare to paſs it; and 
to attack it, will be a very dangerous undertaking, as it muſt be inftantly 
ſuſtained by the picquets: the enemy could not poſſibly make any ſuch at- 
tempt, without being expoſed to the worft conſequences, of which the 
affair of Moſtolini's villa in Italy is a melancholy inſtance, where Prince 
Alexander of Wurtemberg ſacrificed the lives of ſo many brave fellows to 
no purpoſe. But I am always falling into digreſſions; neverthelefs, your 
Majeſty will perhaps excuſe them, as they proceed from the importance 

of 
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of our ſubject, and my great opinion of the uſefulneſs of this corps, which 
I am recommending. 


If your Majeſty is convinced, you ought not to defer the raiſing of it, 
till you have a war ; becauſe a new regiment, compoſed entirely of recruits, 
has no manner of ſteadineſs, or ſolidity, of which it is impoſſible that this 
can have too much: if therefore the forming of it is poſtponed, till the 


moment in which you want it, your money will be only thrown away, 
and your expectations at the fame time diſappointed. 


MaAuklc de SAxk. 


— — 


* 


— 


—_—_— 


Concluſion of one of the Count's Letters to a Friend, on the 
foregoing Subject. 


Y letter was ſhewn, and criticifed upon by all the General Officers; 
nevertheleſs, I have all the reaſon to think, it was agreeable to the 
king, both by the anſwer which I received from him, and by the raiſing 


of the regiment, which was preſently after begun. During theſe tranſac- 


tions, the king died; but the Elector of Saxony continued the levy ; and, 


moreover, approved ſo much of the plan, as to form two regiments upon it, 


one of which was conferred upon M. Sibilſti, and the other upon 
M. de Milekau ; two officers of irreproachable credit. The inferior officers 
were furniſhed in equal proportions by all the troops, and the number of 
ſmall fized men amongſt them not being ſufficient to complete, about ſix 
hundred hunters were added, to make up the deficiency, Theſe two re- 
giments, to which they gave the name of light horſe, ſuſtained all the 


drudgery of the war in Poland; but the moſt remarkable exploit they per- 
formed, is that which I am going to relate. 


The 
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The Palatine Tar/o was field-marſhal of the confederate army for king 
Stanislaus of Poland, and might have about twenty-two, or twenty-three - 
thouſand of the troops of that republick under his command. As Saxony 
was not very ſtrongly guarded, and as the Saxon troops were likewiſe at 
this time diſperſed in different quarters all along the Viſtula, the Palatine 
Hattered himſelf that it would be very eaſy to invade Saxony at Chargav, 
where there was only a poſt of a hundred and fifty men. The Prince of 
Saxe Weiſſenfels, who foreſaw his deſign, went with all expedition to 
Poſnan in Poland, which is twenty-four leagues diſtant from Chargau, where 
having aſſembled the two regiments of light horſe, and about twelve hun- 
dred of the heavy cavalry, he put himſelf at their head, and, by forced 
marches, ſoon came up with the Palatine, who had been retarded a day 
in the taking of Chargau; immediately after which, hz attacked him, 
routed him, and purſued him for thirty leagues. The Palatine in this 
action loſt all his artillery and baggage, and the remains of his troops were 
ſo much diſperſed, that it was with great difficulty that he himſelf eſcaped, 
together with fifty of them, to Koningsburg. The twelve hundred h:avy 
horſe were only preſent at the firſt charge, becauſe they were never able to 
overtake the light horſe, who continued firing, and purſuing inceſſantly for 
two days; and who made dreadful havock amongſt the Polanders, crowded 
and embarraſſed in the defiles, which they were forced to paſs in their re- 
treat. 


When the troubles in Poland were put an end to, king Auguſtus was 
obliged to ſend his Saxon troops back to their own country ; and not be- 
ing able, according to the eſtabliſhed laws of the realm, to keep more than 
fourteen hundred Saxons for his guard, he gave theſe two regiments of light 
horſe the preference over all the reſt of his troops, reduced them to fix 
hundred each, and, ſending the remainder into Saxony, completed them 
to the ſtipulated number, with the addition of two hundred of his 
guards. 


In 
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In the month of April, 1740, I propoſed to the court of France, to 
bring over one of the regiments into the king's ſervice, which the king of 
Poland would have given me; and I required no more than twenty-five. 
livres per month for the recruiting fund of the whole regiment, from the 
colonel down to the drummer; offering at the ſame time to bring them as 
far as Landau, at my own expence. 


MAvURICE de SAxE, 


To M. DE FoLARD. 


NE cannot fail, my dear Chevalier, of being highly inſtructed, as 
well as entertained, in a correſpondance with you upon military 


matters, which ſubject you treat in the ſublime, with a grace and au- 
thority peculiar to yourſclf. 


I have here ſent you the ſequel of my account of our tranſactions. 


I arrived before Prague, the 18th of November ; and on the 2oth the 
Saxons joined us, to the amount of twenty thouſand of the beſt and lighteſt 
troops. M. de Gaſſion likewiſe arrived with his command the ſame day, 
ſo that I was upon the right, M. de Gaſſion in the center, and the Saxons 
upon the left, whoſe heavy artillery was left twelve leagues bchind, for 
want of horſes to draw it. The firſt days were ſpent in reconnoitring the 


place. The 22d I wrote the following anſwer to a letter which J received 
from the Elector. | 


SIR, 


Received the honour of your Electoral Highneſs's commands to make a 
detachment of a thouſand horſe, fix hundred dragoons, and five or fix 
| hundred foot, with ſome Huſſars, in order to paſs the river Moldau, and to 


F raiſe 
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raiſe a contribution of forage for a magazine at Conigsaal. I ſhould obey theſe 

your Highneſs's orders, but my bridge upon-the Mo/daw not being com- 

pleted, I ſhould run the riſk of lofing thefe troops, if they were obliged by 

any accident to retreat; eſpecially as it is not improbable, but the advanced 

guard of the enemy will arrive to-morrow : I cannot therefore fend this 
body to the other fide of the river, without expofing it to apparent danger. 
If the enemy is there, he will certainly be ſuperior, and prevent my being 
able to procure this forage ; if, on the other hand, he is not there, a de- 

tachment of three hundred horſe, which has paſſed the river to day by my 
orders, under the command of M. de Beauveaux, will reduce the inhabi- 

tants to a neceſſity of providing it, together with a ſufficient number of 
carriages to convey it afterwards to the proper place. 


I ſhall not trouble your Highneſs with any further account of the incon- 
veniencies, that would have attended the making of this detachment; but 
ſhall take the liberty to make a ſudden. tranſition to a higher detail, con- 
cerning our ſituation. 


Your Highneſs will be ſo, good. as to recollect, that when we were at 
St. Hippolyte, I aſſumed the freedom to ſay, that we ought to take poſt- 
upon the Danube, at Crems, and to fortify the two ſides of the bridge which 
was erected there: that by ſo doing we ſhould prevent M. de Neuperg, 
from taking poſt at Tabor, and facilitate the fiege of Prague by M. de Gaſ- 
on and the Saxons, which would then be carried on, without the enemy's 
daring in the leaſt to oppoſe it ; and that by ſuch a diſpoſition, we ſhould 
be enabled to preſerve the conqueſt which we came to make, of upper. 
Auſtria, | 


Your Highneſs thought proper to retire from the environs of Vienna, 
and march to Budweis, and from. thence to Prague; but you will pleaſe 
to recollect how. much I objected. againſt. this proceeding, and preſſed 
the neceſſity of our taking poſt. upon the Tabor. — ou was tbo pre- 

cipitate 
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cipitate in coming before Prague; are unacquainted with places from 
your own knowledge, and have abandoned a poſt of great importance 
without neceſſity; inſomuch that the loſs of upper Auſtria will be the 
conſequence, and we ſhall be deprived of the conqueſt of Bohemia, un- 
leſs we repair the fault by an immediate change of conduct. 


We have at preſent near forty thouſand men; we muſt therefore to- 
morrow throw bridges over the Mo/daw, and march to meet the enemy, 
who is advancing towards Prague: with all this force we have nothing 
to fear, and ſhall be in a capacity to make ſuch diſpoſitions, as will 
enable us to wait the arrival of M. de Leuvitte's command, and of 
the Bavarians, who will join us in fix days: we ſhall then have the 
ſuperiority in numbers, as well as in the quality of our troops. The 
reduction of Prague, and of Bohemia ; the preſervation of upper Auſtria, 
and its provinces, and of the army, will be the conſequence of this ſtep ; 
which if you defer taking, the want of ſubſiſtence will ſoon oblige you 
to abandon Bohemia, and to retreat into Bavaria; where the ſime grievance 


will ſtill ſubſiſt, and occaſion the deſtruction of both the French troops, 
and your own. 


Excuſe, Sir, the freedom I have taken, in making theſe repreſenta- 
tions; but I thought them neceſſary, becauſe it appeared to me, that 
you was inclined to intrench yourſelf, and to defend the Moldaw, which 
is a proceeding that may be attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. 


I am with reſpect, &c, 
In the night of the 24th his Highneſs ſent me the following order. 


OUNT Saxx will be fo good as to paſs the Moldaw, as early to- 


mortow morning as he poſſibly can, and march as far as he ſhall think 
it conſiſtent with prudence to venture; after which he will try to get what 


intelligence he can of the enemy, and tranfmit the ſame to his Electoral 
Aa 2 : Highneſs. 
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Highneſs. He will alſo endeavour to collect at the bridge of Konigsaal, 
the neceſſary quantity of forage, grain and meal; as likewiſe that of cattle. 


He will take wi.h him all the horſe, and dragoons that are in proper 
order to march, leaving their tents, baggage, and ſtandards behind: he will 
be fullowed by ſeven hundred foot, in which are included four companies 
of grenadiers: he will give orders for his men to be provided with bread 
for four days; and in caſe he has not a ſufficient quantity for ſuch a ſupply, 
he muſt ſend advice thereof to M. de Secbelles, who will furniſh the de- 


ficiency. 


He will take with him one of the Marſhals de camp, and will remain on 
the other ſide of the Moldau, as far advanced towards the enemy, as he 
can without danger: he will alſo to-morrow, order out a detachment, com- 
poſed of the Saxon infantry, and twelve hundred horſe, to cover the high 


road, towards the hill of Kuttenburg. The Count will be ſo good as to 
concert meaſures with the commanding officer of his detachment, and keep 


up a communication with him, that they may be a mutual ſupport to each 
other, in caſe of need, 


The Huſſars being to arrive to-morrow, or the day after, will march to 
join the detachment of Saxons, from which two hundred are to be ſent to 


that of Count Saxe. 


A duplicate of this order has been ſent to count Rudowſki, that he may 
likewiſe be enabled to act on his ſide, conformably to the meaſures which 


are taken. 


The following is the anſwer which I wrote to his Highneſs. 


. 
Received your Electoral Highneſs's commands, which I ſhall take care 
to put in execution: but you ſhould have indulged me with one of your 


commiſſaries; for I freely acknowledge, that I am quite ignorant with 
regard. 
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regard to their province ; and more eſpecially too, as all my attention muſt 
be taken up in oppoſing the enemy, when he arrives; which will pro- 
bably be to-morrow, or the day after. Let every man be employed ac- 
cording to his proper profeſſion : for my part, I cannot perſuade myſelf, 
that the principal intention of my being ordered upon this command, is 
to raiſe contributions: the ſtudy to prevent the enemy from throwing 
ſuccours into Prague, to ſtop the progreſs of his advanced parties, ſo as 
to oblige him to afſemble his whole army, and to gain time for your taking 
that place, appears to me more eſſential, and will engage the utmoſt of 
my little capacity. 


If by means of my expedition, it was practicable to obtain the forage, 
and cattle, that you demand, I believe it would be of ſervice to us: but 
the ſituation of things is too critical, for me to be able to attend to that, 
and at the ſame time to retard the approach of the enemy. Be ſo good 
therefore as to allow me a capable Commiſſary, on whom it may more 
immediately depend ; or, in order to render that unneceſlary, take Prague, 
and there you will have every thing in abundance. 


I have the honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, &c. 


Early in the morning the 25th I paſſed the Moldau, between Konigsaal 
and Prague, with ſixteen troops of carbiniers, twelve of horſe, twelve of 
dragoons, four companies of grenadiers, and eight hundred battalion-men : 
but I had no ſooner paſſed the bridge, than I received intelligence, that 
fourteen thouſand of the Queen of Hungary's troops were advancing by 
forced marches, expected to enter Prague the day following, and were fol- 
lowed by the enemy's whole army ; upon which I immediately writ the 
following note to the Elector. 


SIR, 
HAVE juſt now received intelligence, that fourteen thouſand men are 
K intended to be thrown into Prague to-morrow ; we have therefore no 
other reſourſe remaining, than to eſcalade it. The two thouſand men that 
. h compoſe 
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compoſe the garriſon, will not be ſufficient ta reſiſt our efforts, if we at- 
tack it in four different places at once; and with regard to the inhabitants 
that have been armed, although their numbers may be large; yet we ought 
by na means to be deterred from the enterpriſe by them. If then your 
Highneſs will aflign two attacks to the Saxons, the one on your ſide; and 
the other, by the detachment, which you ordered to croſs the Moldarp, and 
that paſſed it, I imagine, about the fame time that I did; I will make 
the third, on my fide; and M. de Gaſion with his command, will make 
the fourth. If this project is not agreeable to your Highneſs, I will march 
to meet the Hungarian troops; and in caſe I find myſelf unable to main- 
tain my ground againſt them, I ſhall retreat towards the bridge of the 
Saxons, leaving Prague upon my left; becavſe it will be impoffible to re- 
paſs the river over that, which is between Konigsaal and Prague, The 
Saxons mult be ordered not to march too far, leſt they ſhould be cut off 


by the — of the —— that purſues me. 
I am with reſpect, &c. 


I then marched to Kundratitze, and from thence arrived at two o'clock 


in the aſternoon before Prague, in order to reconnoitre the place, and 
to determine where I ſhould make my attack, immediately after which 


I received the following billet from the Elector. 


SIR, 


Drrrx anſwering your's any further, than juſt to inform you, that 
1 the bridge of the Saxons, cannot be finiſhed till to-morrow evening. 


at ſooneſt; but I would not have you depend upon it, till the day after, 
for fear of a diſappointment. 


Jam, Sir, with the greateſt eſteem, yours, &c. 


I immediately wrote the following anſwer, 


S the bridge of the Saxons will not be completed till to-morrow, I 
| ſhall march to meet the enemy upon the road from Tabor, in order 


to prevent his advancing, as much I poſſibly can, It is ſo cold, that I can 
ſcarcely 
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ſearcely either hold my pen, or read what I have writ; I muſt therefore 
beg you'll excuſe it, and am with reſpect, &c. 


1 ditectly ſent back M. de Mirepoix, with a thouſand foot, to the bridge 
which 1 had paſſed, with orders to intrench himſelf upon an eminence, 
that is oppoſite to the head of it; the intention of which was, that in caſe 
J was purſued, I might be able to retreat, and to paſs the river under cover 
of his fire. I marched back with the cavalry to Kurdratitze, to paſs the 
night there, knowing it to be a very good poſt for cavalry, from whence I 
detached fome advanced parties on the road towards the enemy, At ſix in 
the evening I received the following order from the Elector. 


HE bridge of the Saxons not being finiſhed; Count Sax will not 
be able to make his retreat that way, — We have determined to 
make a real attack at the port of Carshor, and hope to carry it; in caſe: 
it does not facceed, it will paſs for a feint. Our troops are to file off 
at night into the defiles; that they may be in readineſs to begin the aſ- 
fault, at two or three in the morning: but we ſhall wait for two falſe 
attacks, that are to be made by the French, and Count SAxt an hour: 
before, in order to draw off the greateſt part of the garriſon from the port 
of 5 where a picquet- guard of a thouſand men mounts every 
night. At the bottom of the order was added, 


T beg, Sir, you'll conform to theſe inſtructions, and not fail to make: 
your aſſault, either falſe or real, according as you ſhall think proper, ſo: 
that it be with a proſpect of ſucceeding, and conſequently without ex- 
poſing the troops unneceſſarily. 


Upon this, I immediately recalled M. de Mirepoix, collected ſomie lad= 
ders, and prepared two beams with cords; to ſerve by Way of a battering 
ram. As ſoon as M. de Mirepoix arrived with his detachment, we marched: 
towards Prague. | 


As 


As the part which I had before begun to reconnoitre was too ſtrong, be- 
ing the citadel; I moved on, till I came to the port Neuthor. 1 made my 
diſpoſition, as I marched along, and as I approached the town, I heard 
M. de Gafjicn's attack, at which time it might be about one o'clock. I then 
halted, and while the ladders were diſtributing, together with the powder 
and ball, I advanced, with Colonel de Chevert, to examine where we ſhould 
make our attack: I conveyed myſelf into the ditch, which had no revete- 
ment on this ſide: near Neuthor I found a baſtion, thirty-five feet high, 
and reveted with brick; a ravelin upon the curtain, with two draw-bridges; 
oppoſite to which, there was a kind of plat-form, occaſioned by the rub- 
biſh and dung of the city, that was near as high as the level of the ram- 
part. As I was preſſed in point of time, M. de Gaſſion having already 
made his attack, I could not ſtay to reconnoitre the place any further ; and 
as our ladders were long enough to reach the top of the wall, I reſolved to 
eſcalade it by the flank of the baſtion of that polygon, which was next to 
the port. I told M. de Chevert, that I ſhould cover his aſſault with a fire 
from the plat- form oppoſite, and that I ſhould, at the ſame time, attack 
the draw-bridge, and the ravelin. We were now returned to the troops, 
having done all this with ſo much ſilence, that the ſentries did not diſcover 
us. I then diſmounted fix hundred dragoons, and four hundred carbiniers ; 
and having twenty troops of horſe remaining, I poſted them upon the high 


road, with orders to hold themſelves in readineſs to march into the town, 
the moment that I had forced the gate. 


The ladders being diſtributed amongſt the firſt grenadiers, I ordered the 
firſt ſerjeant to mount with eight of them, and not to fire at all, whatſo- 
ever ſhould happen; but to ſtab the ſentries, if they poſſibly could, and to 
defend themſelves with their fixed bayonets, if they met with any oppo- 
ſition upon the rampart. M. de Chevert, with the four companies of gre- 
nadiers, was followed by four troops of dragoons, and the picquets of the 
infantry. The ſerjeant mounted according to his orders, without being 
ſeen by the ſentries, till he had gained the top of the rampart ; upon 


which 
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which the enemy haſtened to the charge, fired a great deal, and came to 
cloſe quarters with our grenadiers, who defended themſelves with their 
fixed bayonets, and maintained their ground very obſtinately, till M. de 
Che vert had mounted, who was preſently followed by the four companies 
of grenadiets, and the remainder of the detachment : but as they were in a 
great hurry to enter, and crowded too much upon the ladders, a great 
many of them broke, which accident might have been attended with very 
bad : conſequences; however, I immediately ſent an officer to reinſtate 
matters, and to regulate the eſcalade; after which I haſtened to the 
draw-bridge, and the gate, with eight troops of dragoons, whoſe fire 
had ſerved to cover M. de Chevert's aſſault, and with the carabiniers ; 
giving orders at the ſame time, for the picquets of infantry, to ſupply 
their place. The moment I entered the ravelin, and was advancing to- 
wards the gate, Che vert having forced the guard-houſe from behind, let 
down the draw-bridge for me ; that which led to the ravelin, was alſo let 
down at the ſame inſtant, and I made the twenty troops of horſe enter at 
full ſpeed, in order to take poſſeſſion of the ftreets. I had commanded 
the officers, to put every man to death who diſmounted to plunder ; 
and likewiſe all the foot-ſoldiers, whom they found diſperſed about the 
ſtreets, of which I took care before hand to advertiſe the infantry, as 
well as the dragoons, and carabiniers, whom I had diſmounted, in order 
to prevent diſorders. 8 


The moment we had thus entered the town, the Saxons begun their 
two aſſaults at the appointed quarters, with a very great fire. I left 
eight troops of dragoons at the port; lodged the picquets in the ad- 
joining houſes; poſted two troops of dragoons on each fide, upon the 
rampart, to cover my flanks; and marched with the four companies 
of grenadiers, and the horſe, directly to the bridge of the city, in order 
to favour the entrance of the Saxons,* whoſe attack was till continued 
with great vigour. When I arrived at the town-houſe, I found the 


Governor, who offered me the keys of the city; immediately after which, 
B b an 
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an aid- de- camp came from Marſhal Ogilvie, to inform me, that he ſurren- 
dered himſelf my priſoner. I marched on to the bridge, and, having ſe- 
cured the poſſeſſion of it, waited upon Marſhal Ogilvie, of whom, after the 
uſual civilities were paſſed, I demanded an order, for the Commandant of 
the citadel to deliver it up, which he gave me; I therefore immediately 
took poſſeſſion of it, and the Saxons entered a few minutes after. 


Prague is one of the largeſt cities in Europe, and requires above twenty 
battalions to defend it : the preſent garriſon conſiſted of only two thouſand 
ſoldiers, with fix thouſand armed citizens, It was taken the ſame day, on 
which my grandfather took it in 1640; and furniſhes the firſt inſtance of a 
town being carried, in the night-time, and ſword in hand, by the French, 
without being plundered. 


Prague, Nov. 28th, 1741. 
Maurice de SAXE. 


P. S. I have juſt received the following order from the Elector, which 
ſhews how well I was informed concerning the approach, and deſigns of 
the enemy, and likewiſe what little time we had to loſe. 


SIR, 


O U will march with your detachment towards the enemy, at break 
of day to-morrow. It is proper that you ſhould know for your in- 
ſtruction, that the main body of the enemy was this day at Forchiel, Dnes- 
pech, and Beneſchau, with the Duke of Lorrain; and that a thouſand 
Croats, and ſome horſe, were advanced, with an intention to be thrown 
into Prague, the very day we carried it ; you will therefore take your mea- 
ſures, ſo as not to expoſe yourſelf to any danger of being cut off. 


I am, Sir, | 
Your's, &c. 


To 


8 * % 
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To the ſame, 


HAVE been filent for a long time, my dear Chevalier, and it is alſo 
a long time ſince I have heard from you; but the fault lies on my fide, 
and I freely acknowledge it : having been in a perpetual ſcene of hurry 
and trouble, I was unwilling to make my diſtreſſes the ſubject of a letter, 
for my heart is too free and ſincere, to avoid diſcloſing itſelf when I am 
writing to you; and this has been the occaſion of my filence. 


I am now at Deckendorf; and command in this country, ſince our army 
paſſed the Danube at Starambol. I have obliged the enemy firſt to quit 


Ober-Altach, and afterwards this poſt, by a ſtratagem pienſant enongh, of 
which the following are the particulars. 


I knew the enemy had ſome Huffars, and light infantry in the paſſes 
and defiles between Ober- Atach and me, but as their numbers were ſmall, 


I imagined they were only poſted there, to give intelligence of my coming, 


and that they would retire at my approach. Accordingly, I collected at 
Straubing a ſufficient number of boats for eleven battalions, which I in- 
tended to convey upon the Danube beyond all their poſts, and to diſembark 
below Deckendorf, in order to cut off the retreat of the two battalions that 
were there, and to prevent any thing from eſcaping. I had ſent, the 24th 
of laſt month, different parties all along the river Regen, with orders to re- 
aſſemble at the Danube the 2d of this month; on which day I embarked 
them, and detached my cavalry, together with ſome infantry, to attack 


the enemy's poſts upon the borders of the Danube, and to draw off their 


attention that way : during this time I fell down the tide, and arrived be- 
tore Deckendorf, without the garriſon's knowing any thing of it, till I ap- 
peared in fight: and I ſhould have ſucceeded completely, if an accident 
had not happened to one of the boats, loaded with four companies of gre- 
nadiers, which ſplit againſt a pile, and, thereby detaining us for an hour, 
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priſoners every where: in ſhort, the whole country between this and Pa- 
ſau was cleared in two days. The enemy moreover, having intended to 
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hindered our arriving at Deckenderf, till it was growing dark; and as there 
ſtill remained in the river, the piles of a bridge, which 1 had burnt this 
ſummer, I was afraid to riſk the paſſage of the boats, thus loaded with 
troops, in the night-time, and therefore was obliged to land them above 
the town, which gave time to the greateſt part of the garriſon to eſcape by 
flight; however, we took all their baggage, and a few hundred priſoners. 


But theſe are far from being the only advantages, reſulting from the en- 
terpriſe ; for this poſt ſerved to cover the enemy's magazines upon the 
banks of the Danube, which have been totally abandoned, and have fallen, 
together with all their eſcorts and covering parties, into the hands of my 
detachments : in one place we took two hundred and fifty waggons; in 
another, a hundred and fifty thouſand rations of biſcuit ; in a third, pon- 
toons upon their carriages ; in a fourth, a thouſand barrels of meal; and. 


lay fiege to Bruneau, had furniſhed themſelves with ſome artillery from 
Paſſau for that purpoſe, which they have ſent back again in the greateſt 
hurry, and have alſo augmented iis garriſon, which before conſiſted of only 
ſix hundred men. 


* 


Theſe are the circumſtances that have attended this adventure, which I 
communicate to you, becauſe I doubt not but they will afford you ſome 


Entertainment. 
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FT ER having treated of a ſcience, which furniſhes us with 
means for the deſtruction of the human race, I am now going, 


on the other hand, to propoſe methods towards facilitating the propaga- 
tion of it. 


* My intention at firſt was not to have given theſe Reflections to the Publick ; but 
it is what I am at length reſolved to do, in order to ſhew, how little they deſerve that 
imputation of weakneſs and infamy which has been caſt upon them by certain per- 
ſons; ſome who have never read them, and who have no other authority for what they 
pretend to know, than barely hearſay, On the contrary it will appear, that all the au- 
thor advances upon this ſubject, proceeds from a good intention; and from an opinion, 
that to baniſh libertinifm and debauchery, would be one method of promoting the pro- 


pagation of the human race. If therefore he happens to be miſtaken in his argument, 
can his error be reaſonably regarded as a crime ? 


I believe all the world will concur with me in opinion, that the Marſhal was a greater 
General, than he was a Civilian ; and that theſe limited marriages which he recommends, 


inſtead of doing good, would on the contrary make a dreadful confuſion amongſt ſocie- 
ty; for how many children, void of both fortune and education, would periſh through. 


want, when abandoned by the caprice of their parents? Would it not be much better, 
for the world to be only inhabited by a few, who would enjoy eaſe and abundance, 


There 
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There is no kind of ſubject whatſoever, which does not ſometimes occur 


to one's reflections, when diſengaged from all buſineſs. The extraordinary 


diminution of mankind fince the time of Julius Cæſar, is a circumſtance 
that has very often engaged my attention : it is certain, that the people al- 
moſt innumerable, who inhabited Aſia, Greece, Tartary, Germany, France, 
Italy, and Africa, have diminiſhed in proportion as the Chriſtian Religion 
has been propagated in Europe, and the Mahometan in other parts of the 
world. This decline moreover continues viſibly increaſing every century: 
it is about ſixty years ſince M. de Vauban made a calculation of the num- 


bers of inhabitants in France, which he found to amount to twenty mil- 
lions; but they are far from being equal to that at preſent. 


I am perfuaded there will one day be an abſolute neceſſity to make ſome 
alteration in our religion with regard to this circumſtance ; for if one con- 
ſiders how many inſtitutions it eſtabliſhes, which are an hinderance to pro- 


rather than by a multitude of wretches and vagabonds, who would renew the ravages of 
thoſe barbatous nations which overrun, and depopulated all Europe? This liberty more- 
over of ſeparation after marriage, is of very little conſequence with regard to propaga- 
tion; for it is no more than what is ſecretly practiſed in theſe times, although it may 
want the ſanction of a law to confirm it. If mankind diminiſhes in number, let us not 
attribute the cauſe of it to the fetters of marriage; for, alas! there is nothing, to which 
we now-a-days make ourſelves fo little laves, as to conjugal fidelity. 


In former times epidemical diſeaſes prevailed, ſuch as the 8 and leproſy, which 
made dreadful havock amongſt mankind ; and that which paſſes under the name of ve- 
nereal, only replaces others, that are now unknown to us. But all theſe calamities, to 
which human nature has been expoſed, have never made ſuch deſolation in the world, or 
have been ſuch enemies to propagation, as that contagious malady, which reigns at pre- 
ſent ; by which I mean, Luxury: formerly it was confined to the palaces of the Great, 
but now it prevails even in cottages; and is that which multiplies our wants, and ren- 
ders children a burden to their parents, becauſe their maintenance and education be- 
come thereby attended with extraordinary expences. We were much happier in thofe 
times, when plainneſs and frugality were not accounted diſhonourable: the ſon. of a peaſant, 
is now brought up with more pride and delicacy than a prince, 
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pagation, this diminution of the ſpecies will no longer be ſo ſurpriſing. 
The frequency of marriage is very much prevented by it, and the flower 
of a woman's youth is often ſpent in waiting for a huſband: but nature 
during this time is unwilling to be deprived of her dues, and commits treſ- 
paſſes, by which the generative faculties become at length enervated: de- 
bauchery of every kind takes place, and the very name likewiſe of paſſing 
for a virgin, contributes not a little, to this decline of which I am ſpeak- 
ing. Add to this, that a woman who bears no children to one huſband, 
might notwithſtanding to another; becauſe married couples frequently grow 


irkſome to each other, and live in a perpetual ſtate of diſcord and uneaſi- 
nels: in ſhort, the whole ſyſtem is repugnant to the law of nature. 


According to the holy Scripture, the firſt command which God gave to 
man, was, Increaſe and multiply! nevertheleſs it is that which, of all 
others, engages the leaſt of our conſideration. 


If moreover we conſider the prodigious number of perfons, who live in a ſtate of ce- 
libacy, from the pretence of being unwilling to leave children poor and unprovided for, - 


we ſhall find it to be one of the caufes, that contributes moſt to the diminution of the 
human ſpecies. | 


But upon the. whole, if we refle&t how much all nature is ſubject to revolutions, we 
ſhall be induced to imagine, that there are ſome ages, in the courſe of time, which are 
more or leſs aſſiſting to propagation, than others: are not the productions of the earth 
diverſified, and is it not obſervable, that ſome years are plentiful, and others barren ? If 
there are certain powers, which occaſion the ſterility of the earth, is it not probable that 
there are alſo ſome which have an equal influence over the animal creation? Let us not 
doubt it ; eſpecially as we ſee, that ſome climates are much more favourable for propa - 
gation, than others; as, for inſtance, the province of Xianſi in China, where the wo- 
men are ſo fruitful, that they are always with child, and bring forth three or four 
at a birth: this fertility peoples the country with ſuch a multitude of inhabitants, 

that although the earth bears three or four crops in a year, yet its productions are not 
ſufficient to ſupport them; inſomuch that the greateſt part of the natives, are obliged. 


to abandon it for bread, and to get a livelihood as vagrants, in the provinces of 
Aſia, 


If na- 
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If nature is refuſed what ſhe demands, the powers of engendering be- 
come loſt; and out of a hundred women, who have devoted themſelves to 
religion in convents, there are ſcarcely ten, that are capable of generation: 
how many therefore muſt there be in a ſtate, that are abſolutely uſeleſs, 
and unfit to diſcharge the important duties, for which the author of nature 
created them ? Let us likewiſe examine, both in town and country, whether 
with regard to the ability to bear children, it is not in general, as ten to 
one in fayour of the unmarried, againſt the married. 


A Legiſlator, who would form a ſyſtem upon propagation, by the pru- 
dent eſtabliſhment of ſuch laws as were likely to contribute the moſt to that 
end, would lay the foundation of a monarchy, that could not fail of be- 
coming one day formidable to the whole world. He ought in the firſt 
place to eradicate debauchery ; which, ſo far from being dictated by na- 
ture, is one of her moſt inveterate enemies; it would be neceſſary there- 
fore to inculcate by education, that ſterility is one infallible conſequence of 
it, which, after the age of fifteen, ſhould be accounted d:ſhonourable ; 
and that the more children a woman had, the happier would be her ſitua- 
tion ; which might very well be accompliſhed, by an inſtitution, that the 
produce of every tenth day, whether it be from their revenues, or their la- 
bour, ſhould be conſecrated to the mother; as her expectations therefore 
of future eaſe and happineſs muſt increaſe with their numbers, ſhe would 
be as induſtrious as poſſible in bringing them up. It ſhould likewiſe be or- 
dained, that every mother, for ten living children produced before a ma- 
giſtrate, ſhould have a penſion of a hundred crowns; of five hundred, for 
fifteen ; and of a thouſand, for twenty. This proſpect for the common 
people, would be a powerful incitement to the taking care of their chil- 
dren, which every mother from her youth, would not only make a capital 
point of herſelf, but would inſtill the fame principle into her daughters. 


It may perhaps be objected, that the fathers would be afraid of being 
incumbered with too many children; but in anſwer to that, they are not 
attended 
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attended with much expence, ſo long as they continue infants ; and it is a 
general remark, that the more children a tradeſman, or peaſant has, the 


better his affairs are carried on, becauſe from the age of ſix, or ſeven years, 
they become uſeful to him. 


But the moſt effectual means of peopling the world, would be by 
eſtabliſhing a law, that no future marriage ſhould endure for more than 
five years; or be renewable without a diſpenſation, in caſe there was no 
child born in the courſe of that time: that ſuch parties likewiſe, as 
ſhould have renewed their marriage ſo often as three times, and have 
had children, ſhould be afterwards inſeparable, and live together during 
the remainder of their lives. All the Theologians in the world would 
not be able to prove any implety in this ſyſtem, becauſe marriage was 


inſtituted by divine authority on no other account, but that of popu- 
lation. 


If the Chriſtian Religion is contrary to propagation, in rendering mar- 
riages indiſſoluble, and in admitting of only one wife, the Mahometan is 
not leſs ſo, in aſſenting to a plurality: for out of the great number that 
are married to one man, there is generally but one who is in poſſeſſion 
of his affections, and the others, who are converted into his ſlaves, re- 
main uſeleſs with regard to propagation, The men exerciſe a tyranni- 
cal authority over this charming ſex, becauſe it is they, who made the 
laws, what they are in their preſent ſtate, as being moſt convenient to 
their own ſelfiſh purpoſes. The Turks lock up their wives, and we, 
from cuſtom, aſſume abſolute dominion over ours; from whence pro- 
ceeds that falſhood ſo notorious in women, becauſe we have reduced 
them to the neceſſity of diſguiſing their real thoughts, by not having con- 
ſulted nature in the ſettling of their department. If it was the eſtabliſhed 
practice for them to be governed by inclination in the choice of their huſ- 
bands, and to marry for a limited term, we ſhould never find them guilty 
of practices, that were either in the leaſt unnatural, or deſtructive to the 


Cc conſti- 
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conſtitution : the ſeaſon for love, when it arrived, would be totally conſe- 
crated to its rites: debauchery would be utterly aboliſhed, becauſe neither 
ſex would be any longer tempted to ſatisfy the demands of nature by ſuch 


reſources; and marriage, accompanied with ſo much freedom and indul- 


gence, would become an object of univerſal deſire. The introduction 
of ſuch a law, would put a ſtop to the increaſe of this evil, which ſpreads 
itſelf over all the world, and continues, from day to day, to impair the 
human ſpecies: in order to aſcertain the truth of this, we need only 
to conſider the difference of a people, where it has begun to make its 
firſt advances, comparatively with another, where it is leſs eſtabliſhed. 


Let us ſee by a rational calculation, the diſproportion it will occaſion 
with regard to propagation. 


If every individual female only brings forth one daughter, that lives 
to maturity; conſequently one woman will produce no more than one 
woman to the ſtate, during her own, and every ſucceeding generation : 


we will take fix generations, each to conſiſt of thirty years, the amount 
of which will be 180; and allow that a woman will produce two fe- 


males to the ſtate in every one. 


Iſſue of the firſt generation - - - 2 


of the ſecond dd 4 
_a_H__ - -.:+.-.->.» 4 
of the fourth = - - - - - 16 


of the fifth - - - - 32 ; 
— of the ſixth - - - - - - 64 women in 180 years. 


The difference'therefore of a woman's producing two, inſtead of one, 
will be as 1 to 64. 


It we allow that women in general may bring forth three, which grow 
to maturity, in thirty years, it is no more than what is very common, for 
ſuch as are happily married; conſidering at the ſame time how many 
there 
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there are, who exceed that number : I ſhall therefore, in the following 
computation, ſuppoſe this to be at leaſt the proportion, where women are 


influenced by affection, Ns a principle of religion, by intereſt, or by the 
laws of nature. 


Iſſue of the firſt generation - - - #7 


—— of the ſecond = - - - - 9 
— of the third - - - - - - 27 
— of the fourth - - 81 
— of the fifth - - - - - 243 


— of the ſixth - - - 729 women in 180 years: If to which we add the 


like number of men, it will amount to 1458. Conſequently i in the courſe of fix generations, 
Ten women will produce - 14580 
a hundred - - - - - 145800 
a thouſand - = - - 1458000 
a hundred thouſand - 145800000 
a million - 1458000000 


Thus, upon a ſuppoſition that every woman will bring forth ſix chil- 
dren in thirty years, one million, which is near the tenth part of the num- 
ber that is in France, will have produced in a hundred and eighty years, 
fourteen hundred and fifty-cight millions of ſouls : this is a moſt amazing 
number; and although we ſhould even take away three parts out of the 


four, the remainder will {till be prodigious. 
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